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RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 


Tne advent of summer and the return of peace 
have crowded our table with a goodly but 
somewhat miscellaneous pile, out of which 
we may still pick not a few volumes fitted to 
make us wiser if not better, or at any rate able 
to fleet away the hours happily under the 
chiaroscuro of Venetian blinds or melancholy 
boughs. Of the lively class is a little book 
which at once makes us master of the Mos- 
quito territory in a much more peaceful 
way than General Walker has adopted— 
(Waikna; or Adventures on the Mosquito 
shore, by Samuel A. Bard. Sampson Low and 
Co.) A feat of literary and typographical 
celerity, an edition having been written, 
printed, published, and sold in three weeks. 
Odd fact, picturesque detail, ingenious situa- 
tions, and still more ingenious denouement— 
all that makes travel piquant and a traveller 
a good companion—individualise this book. 
If the stories are not all true, they evince 
great Transatlantic skill, and a due attention 
to popular necessity. Here is one :— 

Some years ago a missionary arrived for the purpose of 
reclaiming “the lost sheep.” A house was found for 
him, and he commenced preaching, and for a few Sundays 
enticed some of the leading Sarbos to hear him by giving 
them each a glass of grog. At length, one Sabbath after- 
noon, a considerable number of the natives attended to 
hear the stranger talk, as to receive the usual spiritual 
consolation. But the demijohn of the worthy minister 
had been exhausted. He nevertheless sought to com- 
pensate for the deficiency by a more liberal display of 
eloquence, and for a time flattered himself that he was 
producing a lasting impression. His discourse, however, 
was rudely interrupted by one of the chiefs, who rose up 
and indignantly exclaimed, “ All speak,—no grog,— no 
good!” and with a responsive, “‘ No good,” the audience 
followed him, as he stalked away, leaving the astonished 
preacher to finish his discourse to two or three English- 
men present. 

We have a lively description of hunting 
the manitus, or sea-cow, the tapir, and the 
peccary, or Mexican hog, and an insight into 
the cruelties of obtaining that shell from which 


ladies’ combs are made, by lighting a handful 
of grass on the turtle’s back, and when the 
shell is sufficiently loosened cutting it off with 
a knife. 

Among the novelties of vegetation is the 
ceiba, or silk cotton tree, “five or six feet in 
diameter, and eighty or ninety feet high, 
bearing flowers like a rose bush, which are 
suéceeded by pods which grow to the size and 
shape of a goose egg. When ripe they burst 
open, revealing the interior filled with very 
soft light cotton or silk fibre, which has been 
used for stuffing pillows or mattrasses.” In 
the side of the ceiba commonly grows the rain 
plant, whose leaves hold a quart of water. 
Among the Indians children are betrothed at 
an early age, and their affiancé is marked by 
bands of cotton worn above the elbow or on 
one leg; these are varied in colour, so that 
no two combinations in the village shall be 
the same.” Boys and girls also wear neck- 
laces. ‘‘ When the necklace of the boy counts 
ten beads or shells he is called muhasal, a 
word signifying three things, viz., ten, all the 
fingers, and half-a-man, when they number 
twenty he is called all, a word which also sig- 
nifies three things, viz., twenty, both fingers and 
toes, and aman. If his affianced has reached 
fifteen by that time, the marriage takes place 
without delay.” The habits and superstitions 
of the Mosquitos are rather allied to the 
African than American; their notions of 
arithmetic being demonstrated on their toes 
as well as fingers. ‘They reckon their day» 
by sleeps, their months by moons, and their 
years by the confluent of thirteen moons. 
Their language is a mere Negro-jargon, of 
which Mr. Squier gives a vocabulary, together 
with a general historical survey, in a very 
concise and well arranged appendix. 

Lake Ngami; or Expositions and Discoveries 
during four years wanderings in the wilds of 
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Southern Africa, by. Charles John Anderson 
(Hurst and Blackett), is a book that at once 
ranks the author as an adventurous and trust- 
worthy traveller by the side of Burckhart or 
Burton,—Omitting the usual African detail, 
the ravines covered with air-plants, the “‘ spoors” 
of rhinoceroses, suppers on ostrich eggs, equal 
to twenty-four of our barn-door fowls’ ; pass- 
ing over the passage through the Ovambo, 
where fat is the symbol of rank and kingship, 
and polygamy the bond of a happy family, 
we arrive at the central point of interest in 
the book, the account of Lake Ngami—the 
long doubted freshwater African lake—in cir- 
cumference, according to Mr. Anderson, about 
sixty or seventy geographical miles, its average 
breadth seven, and not exceeding nine at its 
widest parts. In shape it is narrow in the 
middle and bulging at the two ends, and not 
unlike what the natives compare it to, a 
pair of spectacles. The northern shore is 
sandy and bare for half a mile, and beyond 
thickly covered with the acacia, and here and 
there an enormous baobab. The size of the 
lake seems to have been much contracted in 
former times, and the increase of the waiers 
is to be attributed to floods. ~ 

The fauna of the country comprise the 
usual tropical animals, with an unpleasant 
pre@®minance of crocodiles. Vivid pictures 
of savage life, romantic journeyings, and novel 
items. of natural history complete a book 
more than commonly attractive. 

A better phase of African life is revealed 
in the Narrative of the Niger, Tshadda, and 
Binnue exploration by T. J. Hutchinson. 
(Longman), from which, in spite of the fail- 
ure of the model farm established in 1841, 
we have a significant fact in the king of 
the Ojogos receiving the strangers on a sofa 
of Manchester cotton; and if we except 
a weakness for brass nails in the nose, and 
staining the teeth with tobacco juice, a 
fashion pardonable in royal African ladies, 
the occupations of mat-making, weaving, com- 
mon to men, cleaning cotton, spinning thread, 
and even delving, usual with women, not to 
speak of native soap, shovels, and prepared 
chalk, indicate sufficiently a civilised industry. 

In history, that is, philosophic, patient, 
adjudicative, history we have two remarkable 
books. 

M. Guizot, severely just, if a little cold, 
and not always successful in describing per- 
sons, though masterly in unravelling intrigue, 
and in his diagnosis of things, has another 
claim upon posterity in his last historical 
contribution, the History of Richard Cromwell, 
and the Restoration of Charles II. (2 vols. 
Bentley). 
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The period is one of the most perturbed in 
English history, the constitution realizing 
that description in the Latter-Day Pamphlets, 
of the dead ass floating down the flood con- 
tentedly—no whither. M. Guizot lets us see 
England ab extra in the letters of Cardinal 
Mazzarin, one of the coolest disciples of Ma- 
chiavelli. Though coinciding in the main in 
his portrait of Richard Cromwell, our charity 
is not ample enough to cover the multitude of 
Monk’s sins. Here is the son of the great 
Protector :— 


In the crisis which led to his accession, Richard was 
neither a source of strength nor a cause of embarrass- 
ment to his friends. He had little desire to hold the 
supreme rank, but he did not shrink from accepting it 
when it was offered to him. So long as his father had 
not required his presence, and associated him with his 
high position, he had lived on his estate at Hursley, an 
idle, jovial, and somewhat licentious country squire, very 
fond of horses and hunting, on intimate terms with the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, nearly all of whom 
were Cavaliers, disposed to adopt their opinions as freely 
as he shared in their pleasures, and sometimes drinking 
with them to the health of “their landlord,” as they 
termed the King, whom they did not venture to name 
openly. He was therefore regarded by the Royalist party 
as almost one of themselves, and they were not without 
hope that, if he at any time attained the chief power in 
the State, he would use it to restore the crown to its legi- 
timate owner. In support of this expectation a story was 
told that, at the moment of the execution of Charles L., 
Richard Cromwell, then a youth, filled with horror, had 
thrown himself at his father’s feet to implore him to pre- 
vent the commission of so heinous a crime. Even when 
he had come to London, and taken his place in the Court 
at Whitehall, Richard remained what he had been at home 
in the country, addicted to his own tastes, inattentive to 
public affairs, and friendly to the Cavaliers, to whom, in 
their trials, he frequently lent sincere though unavailing 
support. But these efforts proceed rather from the good 
nature of a boon companion than from any serious political 
intention or positive disinterestedness. A amy timid, 
vacillating, and undecided character, with no religious or 
political convictions or passions, Richard complacently 
accepted the good fortune which he inherited from his 
father, though he had never reckoned upon it, and was 
no more disposed to sacrifice it than he was capable of 
achieving it. It would even appear that, during his 
father’s lifetime, and in the chambers of Whitehall, he 
had stated what the character of his Government should 
be, after the storms of the preceding administration—“ a 
golden mediocrity between a topping head and a filthy 
tail.”” When he was left alone, and required to become 
the arbiter of his own destiny, his conduct was the same 
as on all previous occasions ; he took things as they came, 
without either offering resistance or ing confidence, 
and his father’s advisers made Richard the Protector, 
just as Cromwell had made him a Privy Councillor. 


Froude’s “ History of England” (Parker 
and Son) will excite attention by its prejudice 
as it conciliates criticism by its mass of infor- 
mation, and rough honest English style. 
What it omits and what it distorts—its obli- 
quity and vulgarity we have considered else- 
where in eatenso. 

Under the head of historical memoirs comes 
the work of Vehse, a certain gossiping anti- 
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quarian kind of gentleman, who takes us 
through a series of dark crypts, and utters a 
good deal of useful speculatory prose over 
the dust of the House of Hapsburg. Gal- 
leries of historical portraits are the fashion, 
and those who care to renew their recollec- 
tions of Gustavus Adolphus will find a living 
picture in Mr. Chapman's History (Longman 
and Co.), of the Swedish king, as he rides on 
his little gray pony at the head of his troops 
before the battle of Lutzen, uttering these 
right royal words :— 

“If, God forbid, you prove cowards, I 
swear that not a bone of you shall return to 
Sweden. The Lord preserve you all.” 

From Gustavus Adolphus and the field of 
Lutzen to the first gentleman of Europe, and 
the mysteries of Carlton House, is a wide 
leap. Yet those who take the Duke of Buck- 
ingham in the absence of Mr. Thackeray 
as guide, will see strange sights and hear 
strange revelations in their Court peregrina- 
tions. Here is some curious tittle tattle on 
the two royal brothers :— 


ofAs you will be interested in knowing the particulars 

the Prince of Wales’ attack, I write to say that, al- 
though it was nothing but a strain of the muscle, yet he 
has made so much of it, and it affected him so greatly, 
that it has created a great sensation. It was done while 
Princes Charlotte was at Oatlands ; she was endeavour- 
ing to dance the Scotch step, called the Highland Fling, 
and there was a laugh in endeavouring to make Adam 
(who was one of the party) teach her. The Prince got 
up and said he would show her; and in doing so, evi- 
dently wrenched his ankle; this took place ten days ago, 
since which he has never been out of his bed. He com- 
plained of violent pain and spasmodic affection ; for which 
he prescribed for himself, and took a hundred drops of 
laudanum every three hours. When Farquhar and the 
other medical men came down, and saw him, under the 
influence of this laudanum, so enervated and hurt, that 
they immediately prescribed the strongest dose of castor 
oil, which of course relieved him ; but he still perseveres 
in his laudanum, which, he says, relieves him from pain : 
and lies constantly on his stomach in bed. He will sign 
nothing, and converse with no one on business (I speak 
up to yesterday); and you may imagine, therefore, the 
distress and difficulty in which the ministers are placed. 
The Duke of Cumberland is going about saying it is all 
sham, and that he could get up, and would be perfectly 
well if he pleased.” 

You have probably heard all the history of the Duke 
of Clarence. Before he went to Ramsgate, he wrote to 
Lady C¥#**** L*** to propose, who wrote him a very 
proper letter in answer, declining the honour in the most 
decided terms. After his arrival, he proposed three or 
four times more ; and upon his return to town, sent her 
au abstract of the Royal Marriage Act altered, as he said 
it had been agreed to by the Prince of Wales whom he 
had consulted ; and also conveyed the Queen’s best wishes 
and regards—to neither of whom had he said one single 
word on the subject. Upon finding she had accepted 
Pole (who, by the by, is solely indebted to him for this 
acceptance), he wrote to Lord Keith, to propose for Miss 
Elphinstone, who, in the most decided and peremptory 
terms, rejected him ; he is, notwithstanding, gone to his 
house. During all this, when he returned to town, he 
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wrote to Mrs. Jordan at Bushy, to say she might have 
half the children, viz., five, and he would allow her £800 
per annum. She is most stout in rejecting all compro- 
mise, till he has paid her what he owes her : she stating 
that, during the twenty years she has lived with him, he 
has constantly received and spent all her earnings by 
acting ; and that she is now a beggar, by living with, and 
at times supporting him. This she repeats to all the 
neighbourhood of Bushy, where she remains, and is de- 
termined to continue. 

While all his gallantry was going forward at Ramsgate, 
the Duke of Cumberland (who must interfere in every- 
thing) apprised Mrs. Jordan of what he was doing. Mrs. 
Jordan then writes him a most furious letter, and another 
to the Duke of Cumberland, to thank him for the infor- 
mation ; and by mistake directs them wrong; in conse- 
quence of which, there has been, of course, a scene be- 
tween the brothers. 

Midway between fact and hypothesis, flip- 
pancy and taste, is Mr. Thornbury, who in his 
‘Shakespeare's ” England has given us a series 
of tableaux vivants of the golden age of English 


literature. 

Here is a sketch of the Pelham of the 16th 
century :— 

The rose of fashion, in the days of cloak and dagger, 
seldom rose before he had heard it at least ring noon 
from St. Paul’s or Bow. The fumes of canary perfumed 
the room like the odours of mandragora, and his brain 
was with the wit-combats at the Mermaid or the Devil. 
If a scholar, he bad been perhaps waking the night owl 
with bird songs from Aristophanes ; if a courtier, he was 
wearied with numberless sarabands at last night’s masque 
at the Palace, where he enacted a part; and yet it has 
been a long night, for all good people go to rest at ten. 
He puts on all his silken bravery, his ash-coloured velvet 
and gold-laced cloak, or his cherry satin and blue taffety, 
and tying his points goes down to a solid breakfast of 
meat and ale. Then, mounting his Irish hobby, his 
Irish horseby running at hisside, and his French page 
behind, he hastens to the promenade at Paul’s, it being 
now, we will suppose, not noon but only just gone eleven. 
Arriving at the door, he leaps off his horse, throws his 
bridle to the boy, and giving him his cloak and sword, 
enters at the north door, and takes half a dozen turns 
down the “ Mediterranean aisle,” avoiding the serving- 
man’s pillar and the Si Quis (advertisement) wall, taking 
care to display his jingling spurs, his gold-fringed gar- 
ters, and the rich taffety lining of his cloak, which he 
snatches from the page. The gallant, after a few turns 
to prevent being taken for a hungry tenant of Duke 
Humphrey’s house, repairs to the semptresses’ shops at 
the Exchange, and talks pretty euphuisms to the citizens’ 
daughters ; to the booksellers’, to see the last book that 
had been written against the “ divine weed,” to con the 
last new play; or to the new tobacco office, to practice 
smoking tricks and purchase Trinidado. If it be now 
half-past eleven, and the gallant be still found chatting 
in Paul’s Walk, he will at once repair to his ordinary, 
first pulling out his gilded watch, setting it by the 
minster clock, and arranging at what hour the friend 
with whom he parts should meet him at the door of the 
Rose or Fortune, mounting his Galloway nag or Spanish 
jennet whichever it might be, and, followed by his French 
or trish lad, he would then repair to a fashionable ordi- 
nary, say Tarleton’s, the low comedian’s, in Paternoster 
Row. Arrived there, he enters the room, salutes his 
acquaintances, and, throwing off his cloak, walks up and 
down arm in arm with a friend. If he is a soldier, he 
talks of Drake’s Portugal voyages, or Essex’s exploits at 
Cadiz, of the grave Maurice, or the French king, using 
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some scraps of Italian or Spanish to proclaim himself a 
travelled man, but by all means avoiding Latin. If a 
courtier, he would boast of his influence at Whitehall, 
and talk of the last game of balloon he played at Hamp- 
ton with Lord A——, or how he broke a lance yesterday 
with Raleigh at the Tilt Yard. If a poet, he would, in 
drawing off his glove, drop a sonnet, and read it after 
much solicitation. If the meat were slow in coming, he 
inhaled snuff, or displayed his skill in ‘‘ taking the to- 
bacco.” Dinner over, the gallant fell to dice or hastened 
to the presence. If a mere lounger, he would again re- 
pair to Paul’s Walk, toothpick in hand, his dress being, 
perhaps, changed to one of a gayer and lighter colour 
than that of the morning. At three the theatres opened, 
and he hurries off to see the celebrated tragedian Bur- 
bage, Shakspere’s friend, play Richard the Third. He 
pays his shilling, and goes into the lords’ room (the 
stage box), or, hiring a stool for sixpence, sits upon the 
stage and smokes or plays at primero, till the three trum- 
pets announce the advent of the prologue. If fond of 
the drama, he stays for some two hours till Kempe has 
sung the last verse of his jig, and then, after an hour at 
the Bear Garden, if he does not study fencing and dan- 
cing, or does not need the barber’s aid to trim him for 
the night’s banquet, ends the day with some friends at a 
tavern, and lit home by a page, escapes the city watch, 
and so to bed. 

In biography we may oscillate between 
Moore, the light and the feathery, or Southey, 
the especially grave. In addition to our full 
length outlines of the two, we need again call 
attention to this playful miniature of Sydney 
Smith’s:— 

“ Dear Moore,—The following articles have been found 
in your room and forwarded by the Great Western. A 
right-hand glove, an odd stocking, a sheet of music paper, 
a missal, several letters, apparently from ladies, an Elegy 
on Phelim O’Neil. There is also a bottle of eau de 
Cologne. What a careless mortal you are. God bless 
you.” 

When literature and poetry, pure thought 
and noble morality, are being classified, it 
will not be out of place to allude to two 
volumes of criticism, such as Spenser might 
have penned had he lived in the 18th century. 

“ Lectures on English Literature, and His- 
tory, and Poetry,” by Henry Reed. (Sampson 
Low and Co.) are the posthumous works of one 
whose untimely end has caused a void in 
American literature that will not easily be 
filled up. Here are two extracts that com- 
mend themselves :— 

It is the relation to universal humanity which consti- 
tutes literature, it matters not how elevated, whether it 
be history, philosophy, or ‘poetry, in its highest aspira- 
tions ; or how humble, it may be the simplest rhyme or 
story that is level to the unquestioning faith and untu- 
tored intellect of childhood: let it be addressed to our 
common human nature, it is literature in the true sense 
of the term. No man can put it aside and say, “ it con- 
cerns not me.” No woman can put it aside and say, “ it 
concerns not me.” The books which do not enter into 
the literature of a language are limited in their uses, for 
they hold their intercourse with something narrower than 

0 nature, while that which is literature has an 
audience-chamber capacious as the soul of man—enduring 
as his immortality. It has a voice whose rhythm is in 
is in harmony with the pulses of the human heart. It is 
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this and this alone—this universality-——-which plaees a 
book in a nation’s literature. It matters not what the 
mode of treating—be there but one touch of nature to 
make the whole world kin—it is enough to lift it into 
ths region of literature. A London linen-draper writes 
a treatise on angling, with no other thought perhaps than 
to teach an angler’s subtle craft but infusing into his art 
so much of christian meekness, so deep a feeling for the 
beauties of earth and sky, such rational loyalty to wo- 
manhood and such child-like love of song—the songs of 
birds, of milk-maids and of minstrel, that this little book 
on fishing has earned its life of two hundred years already, 
outliving many a more ambitious book, and Izaak Walton 
has a place of honour amid British authors, and has the 
love even of those who have learned the poet-moralist’s 
truer wisdom, 
“ Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


Here is an historical canon :— 


How often our sense of truth is impaired or impeded 
by the pressure on our minds of what is actual and visible 
and present. A faithful painter may in the highest style 
of his art pourtray a human face with all its characte- 
ristic expression, and in all its true individuality ; and yet 
the nearest relatives are not only the hardest to satisfy, 
but by the very nature of their familiarity with the sub- 
ject will often be the worst judges of the likeness. Again 
I believe we are all of us very apt to fail in appreciating 
the best and the noblest parts in the characters of those 
whom we know familiarly, for the thousand familiarities 
of common life interpose, and it is sad to think that often 
it is not until death hath hallowed and idealized the cha- 
racter that we can do it justice. Then the eye can no 
longer see the familiar face, the ear no longer catch 
sounds of the familiar voice; but the soul, apart from the 
senses, is left to the solemn solitary work and beholds the 
strength and the purity of the spirit that has passed away 
more truly than when it was incarnate in this life. 

I use these illustrations to show how much that which 
is matter of fact as it is called, often stands in the way of 
truth; and I cannot doubt that one of the great moral 
purposes for which the imagination has been implanted in 
us is, that it may enable us to triumph over the bondage 
of the senses of which it may be said, as of the elements 
of fire and water, that they are good servants but very bad 
masters. The soul must keep dominion over them, or else 
we are sure to be beset by the manifold mischiefs and 
miseries of materialism in some or other of its forms. 
The most elevated sense of truth in the spirit of a man 
may be grievously and disastrously disturbed by the pre- 
sence of that which affects only the senses. It is said that 
Volney was made an infidel by his travels in Palestine ; 
and though it is fearful to think of faith dying out of a 
Christian’s soul in consequence of his eyes having before 
them the visible presence of the Holy Land, yet there is 
a natural process by which such defection is conceivable. 


Our space does not permit us to do more 
than indicate a few respectable volumes of 
poetry. Here is one sample of a lyric poem, 
a poem of Edwin Harold's, which is not with- 
out merit :— 

On a mountain 
Rose a fountain, : 
Sweet and quiet, and crystal clear to see, 
Till it bubbled, 
Sorely troubled, 
Anda merry, roving streamlet longed to be. 
So a splashing, 
And madly dashing, 
Over the rocks it ran afar from home ; 
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And sought ever 
To be a river, 
The farther and the faster it did roam. 


All the daughters 
Of the waters 
Their brimming urns of willing ripples lent ; 
And away then, 
With wave and spray then, 
Longing to grow a sea, the wanderer went. 


Ah! the pity, 
To end a ditty 
With alack-a-day ! and with a sad alas! 
But the river 
Was gone for ever, 
When out into the salt sea it did pass. 


The following from Heine’s book of songs, 
a life-long wail like the In Memoriam, but 
with more of uncontrolled sadness, like the 
life of the author, of whom there is a sketch 
in its appropriate place, will sufficiently testify 
to Mr. Wallis’s fidelity as a translator :-— 


My son, we set together 
Alone in our fragile bark, 

The night was still, and we floated 
Over the waters dark. 


The spirit isle, the lovely, 

Lay dim in moonlight trance, 
Sweet sounded fairy music 

And wound the misty dance. 
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The music grew sweeter and sweeter 
The dance waved to and fro, 

But we on the wide, wide ocean 
Floated in silent woe. 

“Perversion,” and “ Callista,” exemplify 
different phases of sarcasm, and are aimed at 
opposite theological schools. Truth, per- 
haps, lies midway between both. 

To those that like shrewd good sense a 
selection from Archbishop Whateley’s works 
(Parker and Son), will be verily welcome, 
full of such morceaux as this :— 

When the moon shines brightly, we are apt to say, 
“How beautiful is this moon-light /’”’—but in the day- 
time, “ How beautiful are the trees, the fields, the moun- 
tains !”—and, in short, all objects that are illuminated: 
we never speak of the sun that makes them so, Just so, 
the really greatest orator shines like the sun, making you 
think much of the ¢hings he is speaking of ; the second- 
best shines like the moon, making you think much of him 
and his eloguence.” 

A lecture on the “ Literary History of the 
Bible,” by the Rev. G Batty (London: 
Richard Clay), full of curious intelligence of 
Luther and Tyndal, of monastic life, as well 
as amusing lessons in etymology, and Dr. 
Hiton’s “ St. Paul and his localities,” are each 
notable. For those who have leisure to 
saunter by the sea, Mr. Jones's “ Holiday at 
Italy” is a book of books. To the foreign 
literature we need only refer. 
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Modern Painters. Vol. III. containing Part 4. 


Of Mountain Beauty. By Joun Rusxin, M.A. Smith and Elder. 


Harpy any writer of the present day is at 
once so easy, and yet so difficult, to criticise, 
as Mr. Ruskin. He devotes himself to a sub- 
ject on which, no doubt, it is possible to have 
fixed canons of judgment and tolerably certain 
rules of practice, and he is uniformly desirous 
that his conclusions should be tested by the 
evidence of our senses as well as the deduc- 
tions of our reason. There would-be found, 
we suspect, much less disagreement than is 
commonly supposed, between himself and his 
critics, could their discussions take place by 
word of mouth instead of on paper. But he 
is a man of strong feelings and a somewhat 
impatient temper, and possessed of tastes 
which, however he may justify them by argu- 
ment, wear under his haughty advocacy the 
appearance of prejudices. And this “ proud 
precipitance of soul,” though infinitely pre- 
ferable to that dry impeccability which makes 
no mistakes because it feels no enthusiasm, 
and disguises its coldness under the aspect of 
impartiality, is yet extremely unfavourable to 
the calmness and moderation with which so 
intricate a region as that of art should be 
surveyed and investigated. Mr. Ruskin, 
moreover, is not so much a critic on art, as a 
critic on things in general through the 
medium of art. He has something to say on 
80 great a variety of subjects, that it is impos- 
sible to give an outline of his system within 
the limits of an ordinary review, or to disen- 
tangle his rash generalizations from his pro- 
found truths, without appearing to condemn 
him much more than we are really disposed 
todo. If we root up the tares, we are in danger 
of rooting up the wheat also. This discursive 
method of writing, however, gives him a great 
advantage, in point of general popularity, over 
writers who treat the same subjects in a more 
precise and scholastic manner. Few persons 
like to turn from fascinating colours and 
charming groups, from the serene sanctities of 
medieval faith, from the dewy freshness of 
spring mornings, and the mellow decline of 
autumnal suns, to the mysteries of optics and 
the prismatic spectrum, the canons of keeping 
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and chiaroscuro, the frigid abstractions and 
dry ratiocination which academical lectures 
afford. To use the popular phraseology, they 
“don’t understand painting, but they know 
what they like,” and leave the task of recon- 
ciling Reynolds and Lessing, and of combin- 
ing the teachings of Fuseli and Schiller into 
a comprehensive whole, to the unhappy writers 
of prize essays or the lecturers at societies for 
mutual improvement. 

For such readers as these, and in the pre- 
sent age of popularized information, when we 
not only are spared the trouble of descending 
the well where Truth is said to lie, but have 
the water “ laid on” (more or less adulterated) 
to the tops of all our houses, Mr. Ruskin, as 
we have said, is in the highest degree adapted. 
He is not a professional painter, but in some 
sort one of the general public. He falls in 
with the liking which almost every one has 
for modern pictures, but which people hardly 
dared to express till he taught them the way 
to justify it; and with the distaste for the 
older masters, which is so commonly felt be- 
fore they are studied and understood, but 
which we get over, partly of course because 
they have real excellence, but also partly be- 
cause it is the fashion to admire them. And 
when we consider his refined taste, his lofty 
moral sentiments, and his eloquent style, it 
can scarcely be a matter of surprise that dur- 
ing the last ten years his influence has been 
increasing, and that, whenever he makes him- 
self heard, we always like to know what he 
says, however much we may differ from some 
of his views, or however strongly the pictorial 
craft may affirm that he is mistaken. 

In the latter quarter, indeed, a storm has 
long been gathering. The audacity of a 
graduate fresh from college, who dared to hint 
a fault in Claude and Salvator, and hesitate 
dislike to Stanfield and Maclise, seemed at 
first to have taken away the breath of the 
leading reviews, which either quietly ignored 
the intruder, or gazed helplessly on the young 
person who dared to “ask for more” truth of 
artistic representation than had hitherto been 
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considered necessary or respectable. Now, 
however, the critic, having become awake to 
the necessity of “ putting down” Mr. Ruskin 
once for all, colligit e longo vires, and pours 
out his indignation with a violence little likely 
to work real amendment in the person against 
whom it is directed. It cannot of course be 
denied that many blots are hit, and many in- 
consistencies discovered, yet, on the whole, 
Mr. Ruskin, by promoting the study of nature 
and extending the appreciation of art, has, 
we think, done so much service, that his errors 
ought to have been met in a more conciliatory 
spirit, and visited with less trenchant severity. 
For, though he has many faults, they are such 
as are hardly separable from the kind of task 
he has undertaken to perform. To say, as is 
said every day, that he is arrogant and dog- 
matic, is undoubtedly true, but is only saying, 
in other words, that he has broken new ground 
and disturbed old prejudices, “ I have studied 
this subject, I know it better than you, I will 
undertake to set you right,” must be uttered 
in some form or other by every one who gives 
advice, or attempts to alter what is established. 
In this respect Mr. Ruskin must share the 
fate of many others, who are considered 
heretics (etymologically, choosers for them- 
selves), until they gain adherents enough to 
entitle them to the honours of orthodoxy. 
When Luther denounced the corruptions of 
Catholicism, or Wordsworth the vices of 
poetical style, they were met by accusations 
very similar to those by which our author is 
assailed. We hope he may never find him- 
self placed in worse company. 

In the preface to Vol. III. he defends him- 
self against the charges to which we have al- 
luded, and it must be admitted that most of 
his remarks are both temperate and candid. 
On the other hand, we deprecate most strongly 
a style of criticism now frequently met with, 
which tends to make us accept at his own 
valuation, any writer with sufficient eloquence 
to back his self-assertion, and which sur- 
renders its faculties of manly judgment to 
* enthusiastic reverence” and “loving admi- 
ration.” This is not even the lesson which 
Mr. Ruskin'’s own example teaches us. If 
there is one thing we learn from him more 
than another, it is to test the dicta of every 
writer, and every school, by the evidence of 
our senses, and to take nothing for granted till 
we have honestly examined it by the light of 
such understanding as we possess. 

There are other reasons why Mr. Ruskin’s 
views should be most thoroughly ventilated, 
and his errors, when we meet with them, 
heartily condemned. In the first place, he 
can very well afford it. No amount of adverse 
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criticism is likely to make him less confident 
in himself or less popular with his admirers. 
In the next place, when a man is on the right 
side, as we believe Mr. Ruskin on the whole 
to be, he ought to be sharply looked after, be- 
cause his faults are an injury to the cause 
which he professes to support. In an age of 
starved affections and overtasked intellects, of 
selfish luxury and hollow unbelief, of clever 
scepticism and ill-taught orthodoxy, of noble 
heroism stifled by incompetent routine, of de- 
mocracies encroaching on power, with too 
little of the education which makes them 
worthy to receive it,—it is doubtless good that 
there should be writers free from hypocrisy 
and conventionalism, who will neither pander 
to the passions of the multitude or the artifices 
of their rulers, but will teach us that mecha- 
nical ingenuity is not the sole purpose of 
human existence, and will raise an unceasing 
protest in favour of purer tastes and simpler 
pleasures. But if they unreservedly condemn 
the age in which they live, if the progress of 
civilization, and the discoveries of science, 
are vilified by open censure, or damned with 
reluctant praise, we distrust the steadiness and 
balance of their minds, and regret that high 
views and valuable ideas should be discre- 
dited by the partiality and violence of their 
advocates. 

The first of the remarks we have to make 
will illustrate the one-sidedness to which we 
have alluded. In the Preface to Vol. III. Mr. 
Ruskin says,—“Of one thing the reader 
may be certified, that any error I fall into 
will not be in an illogical deduction : I may 
mistake the meaning of a symbol, or the angle 
of a rock cleavage, but not draw an inconse- 
quent conclusion.” Now, we would much 
rather trust Mr. Ruskin in the explanation of 
a symbol or the measurement of a rock, than 
in an argument on moral or social topics. 
His taste, his senses, and his imagination, 
rarely deceive him; his reason often: not be- 
cause he has a positively illogical mind, but 
because he sees one side of a question s0 
strongly that he shuts his eyes to everything 
which supports the other. Compare, for in- 
stance, what he says (III., 258) about our 
having lost the power of laughing at bad 
jests, with a sensible observation in the 
Quarterly Review (Table Talk) on the same 
subject; and observe how, after vituperating 
the present age “ because we regard our ances- 
tors as foolish and wicked, but yet find our 
chief artistic pleasure in descriptions of their 
ways of life” (LII., 262),—a remark which, at 
the present day, at least, is quite untrue,—he 
goes on to call Scott, whose whole soul was 
wrapt in medisvalism, a type and “ represen- 
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tation of the age in literature.” To say that 
an author is a type of his age, means, we ap- 
prehend, that he reflects its character, and 
more or less adequately expresses its moral 
and intellectual development. In this sense 
Don Juan is a type of the age in which it was 
written ; so were the plays of Euripides; so 
were the satires of Horace; and so, in some 
degree, is Tennyson’s “ Maud.” Can Scott 
be said to represent his age in this or in any 
other sense? Shortly afterwards Mr. Ruskin 
says,—“ Now, I find among the men of the 
present age this character (i.e. of humility 
and confidence), in Scott and Turner pre- 
eminently: I am not sure if it is not in them 
alone” (III., 266). Very true; but if it is in 
them alone, how can they be types of an age 
which he has just told us (III., 258) is re- 
markable for levity and despondency, the very 
opposite characteristics? A similar confusion 
of thought may be noticed, where he says that 
“the slightest manifestation of jealousy, or 
self-complacency, is enough to make a second- 
rate character of the intellect.” 

It is difficult to treat seriously his receipt 
(III., 94) for converting a Scotchman into a 
Greek, which is effected by subtracting so 
many things and adding so many others (in- 
cluding a dash of the Jew, and the trifling 
addition of an Hellenic climate), that the whole 
operation recalls nothing so much as the pro- 
cess by which, Pope tells us, Sir John Cutler's 
woollen stoekings were gradually converted 
into silk. 

In Vol. IV., p. 365, after affirming that 
“the genuine religious painters use steep 
mountain distances,” he says “ the test fails, 
however, utterly, when applied to the later or 
transitional landscape schools, mountains 
being there introduced in mere wanton 
savageness by Salvator, or vague convention- 
alism by Claude, Berghem, and hundreds 
more.” Mr. Ruskin (Vol. IV. App. 3), is very 
severe on the want of “an accurate logical 
education.” If he will consult Archbishop 
Whately or Mr. Mill, we think they will tell 
him that the sentence above quoted, as well 
as one about the Greek mind, at III., 193, 
1s an instance of what logicians call petitio 
principii, a fallacy which consists in assuming 
the thing which it is required to prove. If 
the use of steep mountain distances is not a 
test of religiousness in later painters, why is 
it in earlier ones? Simply because Mr. 
Ruskin has chosen to assume that it is; and 
then, finding that it also belongs to the works 
of painters whom he dislikes, he refuses to 
give them any credit for its occurrence. Such 
unfairness is quite unworthy of him. 
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As we have alluded to the subject of logic, 
it may be as well to notice what is said in the 
Appendix to Vol. IV. about Aristotle, the study 
of whose Rhetoric and Ethics at the univer- 
sities Mr. Ruskin visits with severe reproba- 
tion. “ It would be wiser to permit a code of 
gambler’s legerdemain, and give that for a 
class-book, than to make the legerdemain of 
human speech, and the clever shuffling of the 
black spots in the human heart, the first study 
of our politic youth.” We might refer to the 
“ Stones of Venice,” where Mr. Fergusson is 
told how much better he would have been for 
the “discipline of the schools ;”—but it may be 
shortly answered, that young men are taught 
the Rhetoric, not in order that they may puzzle 
witnesses and humbug constituents, but that 
they may not be taken in by arguments such as 
we are sorry to say Mr. Ruskin sometimes uses 
himself. The theory of the Ethics is next ac- 
cused of being “so hopelessly untenable that 
even quibbling will not face it out.” Now, “ Ob- 
jections to Aristotle’s Doctrine of the Mean” 
isa regular bitof Oxford “ Cram,” and most lec- 
turers and students could anticipate and dispose 
of Mr. Ruskin’s objections. His first instance 
is well known, and admitted to be a quibble. 
As to his second, it is true, that Aristotle gave 
no name to the character which goes into the 
extreme opposed to intemperance, because, as 
he says, it did not exist. The theory, how- 
ever, does not for this reason break down. 
That extreme has existed often enough since. 
Did Mr. Ruskin ever hear of Simon Stylites? 
and, if he did, what would he call him? 

In Vol. IIL., p. 117, he says, that “in mul- 
titudes of instances, instead of gaining greater 
fineness of finish by our work, we are only 
destroying the fine finish of nature and sub- 
stituting coarseness and imperfection. For 
instance, when a rock of any kind has lain 
for some time exposed to the weather, Nature 
furnishes it in her own way.” .. . “Man 
comes "— splits it, “ rends it into ragged blocks” 
and chisels it into various forms. (The 
italics are ours). All perfectly true; only he 
forgets that we calculate, as Nature does, on the 
effects of weather ; and the work of the archi- 
tect in tearing up the stone and breaking it 
in pieces, is analogous to that force which 
upheaved the mountains in the beginning, 
and left their jagged and shapeless forms to 
be washed by the rain, planted by the wind, and 
coloured by the sun. Why, then, are we to 
be told, that in taking a stone out of a quarry 
and fitting it into a house, we have “ destroyed 
with utter ravage a piece of divine art?” As 
a set-off against this, however, it must be said 
that the rest of the chapter is very good, and 
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the distinction taken between the “ complet- 
ing” a picture and “adding to” it, is subtle 
and valuable. 

The point which calls for most attention in 
these two volumes, is, perhaps, their treat- 
ment of one whom we have been accustomed 
to think not only a great, but a religious 
painter. 

The religious idealism of Raphael, says Mr. 
Ruskin (IIL., 56),— 

so far as it was received and trusted in by thoughtful 
painters, only served to chill all the conceptions of sacred 
history which they might otherwise have obtaixed. . 
To this day the clear and tasteless poison of the art of 
Raphael infects with sleep of infidelity the hearts of 
millions of Christians. 

The objection is, that Raphael's pictures 
are not representations of historical or pos- 
sible facts. Certainly they are not; but, we 
may ask, which method will convey the 
deeper religious impression, that of literal ac- 
curacy to the probable circumstances and ac- 
cessories, or that of the accumulation of the 
attributes of beauty and sanctity, to the exclu- 
sion of all which can awaken vulgar or ridi- 
culous associations? Both methods have 
been tried. Do any of our readers remember 
an early Pre-Raphaelite picture, in which our 
Saviour was represented at his work in the 
carpenter's shop ? and, if so, do they not agree 
with us in thinking that, since it is easier to 
succeed in painting the texture of wood, or 
broiled fish, or embers, or wet garments, than 
the expression of Divinity in a human coun- 
tenance, it is better that these details should 
be subordinately elaborated, lest that which 
is trite and common should overpower the 
impressions, for the sake of which alone, 
the picture exists? Why paint everything 
with equal accuracy, when the effect of such 
accuracy will be to exalt all that is least valu- 
able and important at the expense of that 
which is most so? This, indeed, would be 
pingendi perdere causas. 

When Mr. Ruskin calls Raphaelesque art 
“the opera and drama of the monk,” he has 
unconsciously uttered its defence. A good 
opera, if it were not sublime, would be ridi- 
culous. It is sublime, not because anyone 
imagines that Lucrezia or Fidelio would have 
expressed themselves in arias and recitatives, 
but because tragic ideas can be conveyed with 
most intensity through the medium of impas- 
sioned song. It would be doubtless possible 
for a painter to represent the facts of the 
Gospel history with a truth of accessory deli- 
neation as minute as that with which Shakes- 

’s plays are occasionally revived at the 
incess’s. And if they were so represented, 
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they would touch our feelings no more than 
these do; perhaps, indeed, rather less; inas- 
much as the entourage being supposed equally 
faithful in both cases, it would be infinitely 
more difficult for the most devout artist to 
express the face of Christ, than for Mr. Kean 
to invest his demeanour with the ambition of 
Macbeth or the jealousy of Leontes. 

One of Mr. Ruskin’s critics has made it a 
ground of objection to him, that before prais- 
ing the earlier mediseval painters he did not 
inquire what doctrines their pictures were 
calculated to enforce; as if such considerations 
had anything to do with art. It is curious to 
see that Mr. Ruskin has fallen into this error 
in one passage, where he censures Raphael’s 
“ Charge to Peter,” because the figures are 
arranged “to serve the Papal heresy of the 
Petric supremacy.” If Raphael believed St. 
Peter to be the head of the Church, he was 
bound to paint him so. We might just as 
well object to Phidias or Praxiteles for favour- 
ing the supremacy of Zeus or Aphrodite. And 
a Jew, we imagine, ought on such grounds to 
object to Pre-Raphaelites, Raphaelites, and 
Post-Raphaelites alike, because they all serve 
what is to him the Christian heresy, that our 
Saviour is a divine person. 

In the sixth chapter of his fourth volume, 
Mr. Ruskin, who though he is no plagiarist, 
does not trouble himself to ascertain who has 
gone before him, gives us a dissertation on the 
meaning of the word “ Firmament” in Scrip- 
ture, in which there is really nothing new; 
and the notion, in Chapter xx., that our Lord's 
Transfiguration took place on Hermon instead 
of Tabor has been already expressed by Mr. 
Stanley, in his late work on Sinai and Pales- 
tine, in amanner which unites the skill of the 
accomplished advocate with the enthusiasm 
of the Christian traveller. 

We regret to observe in the author's remarks 
(IV., 384) on the “ Mountain Glory,” a dispo- 
sition to sneer at tourists in Switzerland, 
similar to that in which Mr. Macaulay lately 
indulged respecting our own middle classes 
in Scotland: both writers having a teadency 
to imagine that others are less capable of 
enjoying and appreciating mountain scenery 
than themselves, and Mr. Ruskin, in his 
anxiety lest the Swiss people should be dete- 
riorated by English wealth, apparently forget- 
ting, that if mountains are as well worth 
studying as he describes them to be, we must 
go to them, for they will not come to us. 

We shall be sorry if our remarks so far 
have given our readers an impression that the 
work before us is either a mass of fallacies, or 
not worth reading. It is, on the contrary, in 
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spite of some false reasoning and partial views, 
eminently suggestive, full of new thoughts, of 
brilliant descriptions of scenery, and eloquent 
moral applications of them. How good, for 
instance, is the first chapter of Vol. IV., where 
he gives us what may be termed the converse 
of that pregnant sentence of Longfellow, “ A 
ruined character is as picturesque as a ruined 
castle,"—and shows how the delight of those 
who seek for the picturesque in disorder and 
destruction, may wear, in some points of view, 
an aspect almost of heartlessness. His re- 
marks on the “ unserviceableness” of Stan- 
field's windmill (see the illustration) are ex- 
cellent, though we cannot confess to a due 
admiration of Turner’s. Little would now be 
lost, were so hackneyed a subject banished 
from art altogether. Apropos of windmills, 
we remember to have heard the tendency to 
see no beauty except in these worn-out sub- 
jects, rather amusingly illustrated by a drawing 
master, whose pupil described to him an old 
paper-mill on the Thames, at work at night, 
with the lights reflected on the water, and 
asked how it should be drawn. The teacher 
answered, with great naiveté, “ Had you not 
better make it an old windmill ? it would be so 
much more picturesque.” In opposition to this 
sort of spirit, it is rather remarkable (though 
we think Mr. Ruskin does not notice it) that 
Turner, in delineating man’s work, seldom 
chose subjects which are picturesque in the 
usual sense of the term. He seems to have 
had little delight in ruin for ruin’s sake: but 
he had the power of giving to a monotonous 
range of building, or a mere prospect of en- 
closed fields, a character and expression which 
other painters are forced to seek in crumbling 
masonry or desolate moorland. This excel- 
lence of his pictures is partly due to the 
splendid colouring and the unrivalled atmos- 
pheric effects with which he invested them ; 
but it is also due to a quality on which Mr. 
Ruskin (IV., 298) dwells at some length and 
with great justice, as found perhaps in him 
alone. “ Beautiful as they are in colour, 
graceful in fancy, powerful in execution,—in 
none of these things do they stand so much 
alone as in plain, calculable quantity; he 
having always on the average twenty trees or 
rocks where other people have only one, and 
winning his victories not more by skill of 
generalship than by overwhelming numerical 
superiority.” In most landscapes we can seize 
the whole at a glance: we have to explore 
Turner's; some of which, indeed, realize, by 
their redundance, such a view as Heber de- 
scribes :— 
“ Her eagle eye shall scan the prospect wide, 
From Carmel’s cliffs to Almotana’s tide, 


The flinty waste, the cedar-tufted hill, 

The liquid health of smooth Ardeni’s rill ; 

The grot, where, by the watchfire’s evening blaze, 
The robber riots, or the hermit prays, 

Or, where the tempest rives the hoary stone, 
The wintry top of giant Lebanon.” 


We have given no precise account of the 
third volume, for its contents almost defy 
analysis, and the topics occurring in it have 
already received very full discussion in the 
weekly papers and monthly magazines. The 
fourth volume is more systematic. After five 
chapters on the Picturesque, the Topography, 
the Light, and the Mystery of Turner, and 
two on the “ Firmament” and the “ Dry Land,” 
Mr. Ruskin gives a minute description of the 
Alps, with reference, lst, to their materials ; 
2nd, to their sculpture; 8rd, to their resulting 
forms. The first and third divisions would 
correspond to what is sometimes called geolo- 
gical statics; the second, to geological dyna- 
mics; the former comprising the same kind 
of topics as are treated of in Sir C. Lyell’s 
“Elements,” the latter those contained in his 
“Principles,” of Geology. The first and third 
parts, in short, describe the condition of the 
mountains; the second explains how they 
came into that condition. Two chapters, re- 
spectively devoted to the “ Mountain Gloom,” 
and the “ Mountain Glory,” close the volume. 
In chapter vii. there is a good passage “on 
the uses of mountains,” to which, not having 
space to quote it, we refer our readers. The 
following (IV., 171) is both novel and elo- 
quent :— 


But the longer I stayed among the Alps, and the more 
closely I examined them, the more I was struck by the 
one broad fact of there being a vast Alpine plateau, or 
mass of elevated land, upon which nearly all the highest 
peaks stood like children set upon a table, removed, in 
most cases, far back from the edge of the plateau, as if 
for fear of their falling. And the most majestic scenes 
in the Alps are produced, not so much by any violation 
of this law, as by one of the great peaks having appa- 
rently walked to the edge of the table to look over, and 
thus showing itself suddenly above the valley in its full 
height. This is the case with the Wetterhorn and Eiger 
at Grindelwald, and with the Grande Jorasse, above the 
Col de Ferret. But the raised bank or table is always 
intelligibly in existence, even in these apparently excep- 
tional cases; and, for the most part, the great peaks are 
not allowed to come to the edge of it, but remain like the 
keeps of castles far withdrawn, surrounded, league be- 
yond league, by comparatively level fields of mountain, 
over which the lapping sheets of glacier writhe and flow, 
foaming about the feet of the dark central crests like the 
surf of an enormous sea-breaker hurled over a rounded 
rock, and islanding some fragment of it in the midst. 
And the result of this arrangement is a kind of division 
of the whole of Switzerland into an upper and lower 
mountain-world; the lower world consisting of rich 
valleys bordered by steep, but easily accessible, wooded 
banks of mountain, more or less divided by ravines, 
through which glimpses are caught of the higher Alps ; 
the upper world, reached after first steep banks, of 
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3,000 or 4,000 feet in height, have been surmounted, 
consisting of comparatively level but most desolate tracts 
of moor and rock, half covered by glacier, and stretching 
to the feet of the true pinnacles of the chain. 

It can hardly be necessary to point out the perfect 
wisdom and kindness of this arrangement, as a provision 
for the safety of the inhabitants of the high mountain 
regions. If the great peaks rose at once from the deep- 
est valleys, every stone which was struck from their pin- 
nacles, and every snow-wreath which slipped from their 
ledges, would descend at once upon the inhabitable 
ground, over which no year wonld pass without record- 
ing some calamity of earth-slip or avalanche ; while, in 
the course of their fall, both the stones and the snow 
would strip the woods from the hill sides, leaving only 
naked channels of destruction where there are now the 
sloping meadow and the chesnut glade. Besides this, 
the masses of snow, cast down at once into the warmer 
air, would all melt rapidly in the spring, causing furious 
inundation of every great river for a month or six weeks. 
The snow being then all thawed, except what lay upon 
the highest peaks in regions of nearly perpetual frost, 
the rivers would be supplied during the summer, only by 
fountains, and the feeble tricklings on sunny days from 
the snows. The Rhone uuder such circumstances 
would hardly be larger at Lyons than the Severn at 
Shrewsbury, and many Swiss valleys would be left almost 
without moisture. All these calamities are prevented by 
the = Alpine structure which has been described. 
The en rocks and the sliding snow of the high peaks, 
instead of being dashed at once to the vales, are caught 
upon the desolate shelves or shoulders which everywhere 
surround the central crests. The soft banks which ter- 
minate these shelves, traversed by no falling fragments, 
clothe themselves with richest wood; while the masses 
of snow heaped upon the ledge above them, in a climate 
neither so warm as to thaw them quickly in the spring, 
mat angen 00 Co poatant them from all the power of the 
summer sun, either form themselves into glaciers, or 
remain in slowly wasting fields even to the close of the 
year,—in either case supplying constant, abundant, and 
regular streams to the villages and pastures beneath, and 
to the rest of Europe, noble and navigable rivers. 

_ The chapter on Alpine precipices sets us 
right on a point which we do not remember 
to have seen noticed before, and which is un- 
questionably of great use in correcting our 
impressions of mountain form. Most of the 
summits which seem pyramidal are really only 
the ends of ridges, which from their immense 
height cause their perspective lines to assume 
the appearance of steeply-sloping sides. When 
we look at the outline of a house against the 
sky, we are aware that the lines which appear 
to slant are really horizontal, for we know 
that houses are so built; but we are apt to 
forget, or rather we have little opportunity of 
knowing, that mountains lie in horizontal 
ridges much more commonly than is supposed, 
and that a point which we take for the base 
is frequently a distant vertebral protuberance 
much higher than the apparent summit. 
There are “perhaps not more than five sum- 
mits in the chain of the Alps ascertainably 
peaked in the true sense of the word.” Even 
the Matterhorn, which is usually described in 
# manner which would lead us to suppose it 
a complete obelisk, is shown by Mr. Ruskin 
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to be much more like the roof of a house. 
The same remark is made respecting the 
Aiguille Blaitiére, a point well known to the 
Chamouni tourist. Cannot some of those 
gentlemen who have lately ascended Mont 
Blanc tell us what is its real shape ? 

We have spoken of Mr. Ruskin’s human 
applications of natural scenes. He has been 
speaking (IV., 220) of the influence of small 
mountain streams in the formation of moun- 
tains. Hear how he moralizes the spectacle :-— 


The importance of the results thus obtained by the 
slightest change of direction in the infant streamlets, 
furnishes an interesting type of the formation of human 
characters by habit. Every-one of those notable ravines 
and crags is the expression, not of any sudden viclence 
done to the mountain, but of its little habits, persisted in 
continually. It was created with one ruling instinct; 
but its destiny depended nevertheless, for effective result, 
on the direction of the small and all but invisible trick- 
lings of water, in which the first shower of rain found 
its way down its sides. The feeblest, most insensible 
oozings of the drops of dew among its dust were in reality 
arbiters of its eternal form ; commissioned, with a touch 
more tender than that of a child’s finger,—as silent and 
slight as the fall of a half-checked tear on a maiden’s 
cheek,—to fix for ever the forms of peak and precipice, 
and hew those leagues of lifted granite into the shapes 
that were to divide the earth and its kingdoms. Once 
the little stone evaded,—once the dim furrow traced,— 
and the peak was for ever invested with its majesty, the 
ravine for ever doomed to its degradation. Thencefor- 
ward, day by day, the subtle habit gained in power ; the 
evaded stone was left with wider basement; the chosen 
furrow deepened with swifter-sliding wave ; repentance 
and arrest were alike impossible, and hour after hour saw 
written in larger and rockier characters upon the sky, the 
history of the choice that had been directed by a drop 
of rain, and of the balance that had been turned by a 
grain of sand. 


In conclusion, we would wish to part friends 
with Mr. Ruskin. It would have been in 
many respects a more agreeable task, instead 
of dwelling on special points, whether for 
praise or blame, to have attempted a compre- 
hensive estimate of his gertius, and to have 
deduced the leading characteristics of his 
mind from an examination of all he has writ- 
ten. But the time, we think, for such a 
summing-up has not yet arrived. He is still 
comparatively young; he has, doubtless, much 
to learn—and something to forget. We have 
tried to judge his volumes as we would wish 
to be judged any work of our own to which 
we had devoted much labour, much money, 
much thought, and the best years of our life ; 
and we have tried to avoid what we think 
does no good,—the returning railing for rail- 
ing, and the description of an author's faults 
in language as intemperate as that for which 
he is censured. . The odium theologicum is 
already notorious. Let us beware lest the 
quarrels of painters give rise to a similar 
term of reproach. 
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Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation. By Rev. James McCosn, L.L.D., and Groree 


Dickiz, A.M., M.D. 


To those who read with interest the “ Ves- 
tiges of Creation,” we can strongly recommend 
the perusal of this work. If they were, as 
few can fail to have been, interested in the 
theory propounded in the former work, a 
theory as ingenious as it was attractive, 
founded upon a selection of facts placed in 
such a connexion as to give it the best pos- 
sible support; if the partial view of nature 
there presented, and the conclusions thence 
drawn by an unknown pen, engaged the at- 
tention of many who had previously given 
little consideration to a comprehensive view 
of the works of the Creator ;—with how much 
more pleasure will the present work be re- 
ceived, the combined production of two emi- 
nent men, the one as a Metaphysician, the other 
as a Naturalist, fellow lecturers in the same 
college, who have assisted each other in exa- 
mining and comparing created things, and 
have herein shown, in simple language, the 
wonderful amount of order which exists where 
many can see nothing but confusion, and the 
still more wonderful fitness of the parts of ob- 
jects, as well as of the objects themselves, for 
the sphere they are destined to occupy. 

The subject is so vast and vested, and of 
such an engaging description, that we must 
have a care lest we write a book, instead of 
simply reviewing one: nor is the latter, in 
this case, an easy thing to accomplish satis- 
factorily, since, to do justice to this work, we 
should insert many more extracts than our 
space will permit. 

Our authors enter upon their undertakin 
in a systematic way: they first take a genera 
and discursive view of the order which the 
works of creation exhibit, and of the adapta- 
tion of each for its special purpose ; secondly, 
they enter seriatim upon each of the king- 
doms of nature, giving abundant evidence that 
all things have been formed upon certain 
plans which have been modified in various 
ways, but at the same time rarely so far modi- 
fied as to render the typical form undetermin- 
able ;—thirdly, they argue that all these facts 
indicate a design, or system, which must have 
existed in the mind of the Creator before the 
creation ;—and, lastly, they enter upon the 
subject of the correspondence which exists 
between the laws of the material world and 
the faculties of the human mfnd, from the ex- 
amination of which correspondence they ob- 
tain further evidence to support their position, 
that all things in nature point to one supreme 
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Intelligence, who has suffered nothing to take 
place by chance. 


In taking an enlarged view of the constitution of 
the material universe, so far as it under our 
notice, it may be discovered that attention, at once 
extensive and minute, is paid to two great principles 
or methods of procedure. The one is the Principle of 
Order, or a general plan, pattern, or type, to which 
every given object is made to conform with more or less 
precision. The other is the Principle of Special Adapta- 
tion, or particular end, by which each object, while con- 
structed after a general model, is, at the same time, ac- 
commodated to the situation which it has to occupy, and 
a purpose which it is intended to serve. These two prin- 
ciples are exhibited in not a few inorganic objects, and 
they meet in the structure of every plant and every 
animal, 


In an analysis of the order which reigns 
generally in Nature, we may observe that order 
very prominently set forth in respect of num- 
ber, time, colour, and form. 


With respect to number :—Two of the three laws, 
which have formed, historically, the foundation of 
modern astronomy, are laws of numbers. Turniug 
to chemistry, we find that ever since it emerged as 
a science, there has been a constantly renewed attempt 
to reduce its laws to a numerical expression. . . « 
We find ten is the typical number of the digits (fingers 
and toes) of all vertebrate animals: two is the prevailing 
number in the flowerless plants ; three, or a multiple of 
three, is the typical number of the next class of plants; 
and five, with its multiples, is the prevailing number in 
the highest class. 

The ancients were much struck with the order in re- 
spect of time of the celestial motions. ‘ There is 
a beautiful progression in the growth of the young animal 
in the womb, and the whole life of every creature is for 
an allotted period. . . . The plants of the earth have 
their seasons for springing up, for coming to maturity, and 
bearing flowers and seeds. 

Colour is not without its significance among the works 
of man; and we are convinced that there will be found to 
be some fixed principles in the distribution of colours over 
the whole surface of nature. . . . This distribution in 
the vegetable kingdom is in beautiful accordance with the 
now established laws of harmonious, and especially of 
complementary colours. 

Lastly: There is an order in nature in respect of Form. 
ola The planets, with their satellites, have a definite 
spheroidal shape. . Each mineral assumes certain 
crystalline forms, and no others. But it is among 
organized objects that we find form assuming the highest 
significance. Every living object, composed though it be 
of a number, commonly a vast number and complication 
of parts, takes, as a whole, a definite shape, and there is 
likewise a normal shape for each of its organs. 


It is through a close observance of the order 
which exists in nature in these several re- 
spects, and especially in the last, that classifi- 
cation has made such satisfactory advances of 
late. The word “form” is used in the widest. 
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sense, comprehending both figure and struc- 
ture; for,— 

Besides the typical resemblances which enable us to 
classify plants and animals, there are certain correspond- 
ences in the structure of organs which seem to us to be 
especially illustrative of a plan intelligently devised and 
systematically pursued. Aristotle noticed the corre- 
spondence between the hands of man, the fore-limbs of 
mammals, and the wings of birds; and between the 
limbs of these animals and the fins of fishes, and spoke of 
it as an interesting species of analogy. ... These cor- 
respondences, so far as vertebrate and certain portions of 
invertebrate animals are concerned, have now been exa- 
mined with great care, and we have a set of well-defined 
phrases to explain them. 

“ A homologue is defined as the same organ 
in different animals, under every variety of 
form and function.” 

Thus, the hand of a man, the foot of a 
horse, and the fin of a whale, are all homo- 
logous. : 

“« Homotypes are corresponding or serially re- 
peated parts in the same animal.” Thus, the 
fingers and toes of man are said to be homo- 
typal, as also are the wings and legs of a 
bird. 

By an analogue is meant an organ in one animal hav- 
ing the same function as a different organ in a different 
animal. The difference between homologue and analogue 
may be illustrated by the wing of a bird and that of a 
butterfly: as the two totally differ in anatomical struc- 
ture, they cannot be said to be homologous, but they are 
analogous in function, since they both serve for flight. 


Though these phrases have been illustrated 
by correspondences in the animal kingdom, 
the vegetable world is equally replete with 
parallelisms, with representative organs per- 
forming similar functions, with apparently 
different organs producing the same effects: 
and the more closely we study the members 
of these two great kingdoms, the more clearly 
shall we understand the uniform existence of 
an all-prevailing order in nature in respect of 
form and structure. 

Thus, in the flowerless plants, especially 
the lowermost of them, the structure consists 
of little more than a combination of cells, 
with here and there a few specially modified 
to serve the purposes of reproduction. In the 
flowering plants the structure becomes more 
complicated, certain of the cells become united 
and form tubular vessels, these vessels, under 
certain circumstances, become lined with in- 
ternal rings of a tough deposit until they lose 
their vascularity, and become solid threads of 
woody fibre. Yet, notwithstanding this ap- 
parent confusion of cells, vessels, and fibres, 
in the plant, each of them have their allotted 
place and appointed duty. Hence it is easy 
to see that in plants, as much as in animals, 
the parts as well as the wholes are compar 
able, are referrible to one another and to an 


ideal type which they more or less closely 
approach, and that homologues in different 
plants, homotypes in the parts of a plant, 
analogues between very different organs in 
objects of the same kingdom, and instances 
of parallel developments in the life of plants 
and animals, are all traceable with very little 
research 

Drs. McCosh and Dickie lead the reader in 
a most interesting way through the mazes of 
the three kingdoms of Nature, and place many 
of the abstruse parts of natural history before 
him in such simple language that the youngest 
naturalist cannot fail to understand the har- 
mony and system which exist in Nature. 

Thus among minerals, every crystal is made 
up of a series of similar crystals or homo- 
types. Again, a certain set of minerals appear 
to be made up of primary crystals, which 
agree with each other in general form, and 
may all be regarded as modifications of one 
typical form, which may be either existent or 
imaginary. 

In the vegetable k .gdom, our authors, 
amongst various obsery..ions, trace some very 
curious correspondences between the leaf and 
the plant to which it belongs; they quote 
numerous examples to prove their theory that 
when trees are allowed fairly to develop them- 
selves, “ protected only from rude winds, in- 
terfering neighbours, grazings of cattle, and 
prunings of man, who so often mars in at- 
tempting to mend,” the leaf will be found to 
a great extent to represent the tree in minia- 
ture; they assert that the outline of the leaf 
and of the tree will be found to be very simi- 
lar ;—that the presence or absence of a leaf- 
stalk is found co-existent with the presence 
or absence of a distinct trunk, i. e., with the 
branches arising far from or near to the 
ground ;—that there is a correspondence be- 
tween the disposition and distribution of the 
leaf-veins and of the branches ;—between the 
curve of the vein and the curve of the bran- 
ches ;—and between the angle at which the 
lateral vein leaves the mid-rib of the leaf, and 
the angle at which the branch diverges from 
the trunk. This theory is well worthy of 
further examination. 

The spiral arrangement of the leaves and 
other organs of plants is much dwelt upon, 
and some very curious properties of numbers 
are noticed in connexion with this subject, 
such as the arithmetical progression which 
regulates the position of the scales on a fir- 
cone. In speaking of these pretty objects, 
they remark thaty— 

The two sets of visible spirals form, by their intersec- 


tion, a series of very beautiful and mathematically regular 
rhomboidal figures on the surface of the cune. 
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The elegance of the whole figure, with these spiral 
gyrations, which allure on the eye, and these well defined 
lozenge shapes on the surface, form the ground, if we do 
not mistake, of children’s predilection for cones. When 
they gather these so eagerly and industriously, when they 
play with them for such a length of time, it must be 
because of some unconscious perception of the visible 
harmonies, a perception which they could not of course 
scientifically expound, or even express to others. And it 
would be well for us in this, as in many other cases, not 
contemptuously to cast away the simple tastes of our 
childhood, but rather to cherish them, and put them 
meanwhile under the guidance of a matured understand- 
ing. A pine cone will reward the study, for hours toge- 
ther, of the very highest intellect. Here, as in numerous 
other instances, science, in following up our spontaneous 
tastes, will unfold wonders on which the reason gazes 
with profound interest. 


After giving a most interesting series of 
examples of order in the vegetable world, this 
part of the subject is concluded with the fol- 
lowing words :— 


Such co-ordinated facts as these may possess little in- 
terest to the mere technical naturalist, whose sole aim is 
to discover new genera and species, or the mere practical 
horticulturist or arboriculturist, whose object is to find 
plants of commercial value. But they tend to raise up 
profound reflections in the truly philosophical mind, and 
open up glimpses to the religious mind of the deep things 
of God. They shew that the plant, and all its members, 
had been before the mind of God prior to the time when 
He said, “ Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself upon the earth, and it was 
so;” “and God saw that it was good.” Mathematical 
figures, more or less modified to suit special ends, make 
their appearance everywhere among the members of the 
plant. The mathematical spiral regulates the arrange- 
ment of all the appendages of the plant. Even the lines 
which man has not been able to express in mathematical 
formule, such as the curve of the veins and branches, 
and the outline of the coma of a tree, are evidently re- 
gulated by models in the mind of the Divine Architect. 
Numerical relations of a most interesting character cast 
up among every class of plants, and among all the organs 
of every plant. All appendicular organs, whether be- 
longing to the nutritive or reproductive systems, are 
homotypes. Nay, correspondences may be detected be- 
tween the disposition and the distribution of branches 
and leaf veins, sufficient to entitle us to represent root, 
stem, and leaf, as homotypes, and to prove that there is 
a Arad of composition in the structure of the whole 
plant. 


We hasten on to the animal kingdom, where 
homologues and homotypes find a vast field 
for illustration. Satisfactory grounds exist 
and are explained for the assertion that all 
skeletons are modifications of one archetype 
or typical form, and that all the bones of a 
skeleton are modifications of one typical form. 

The principle of an archetype or model 
skeleton has been most ably worked out by 
Professor Owen, of whose labours a concise 
summary is given. After this our authors go 
on to say, “ It appears to us that there is good 
reason for proceeding a step farther, and 
coming to the conclusion that unity of form 


also prevails in the individual pieces of the 
typical vertebra and its appendages.” This 
they exemplify by taking a bone of the hand 
or foot as the typical or model form of a bone; 
by comparing it with other bones of the arm 
and leg, and with the bones at the end of the 
tail of a young elephant, and then with the 
most complicated condition of a vertebra—they 
find a gradation existing, throughout every 
step of which the simple typical form is dis- 
cernible, it being lengthened, shortened, 
widened, narrowed, flattened, or added to, as 
circumstances require. 

As for the Vertebrata, so for the Mollusca, 
the Articulata, and the Radiata, there is a sepa- 
rate model or archetype which is to be traced 
with more or less ease through all the mem- 
bers of each group. In these lower orders of 
animals, Professor Huxley has laboured assi- 
duously, and rendered valuable aid in explain- 
ing their homologies. 

The foregoing observations relate to living 
forms. But our earth has also had a past 
history :— 

Could our globe relate the story of the scenes which 
have taken place on its surface, what a thrilling narrative 
would it furnish! The dumb earth possesses no power 
of detailing its past changes in language, but it has care- 
fully preserved in its crust records which man has facul- 
ties to decipher, and which he may succeed in decipher- 
ing, provided he proceed with pains and caution, and in 
the spirit and method of the induction of Bacon. The 
archeologist draws conclusions from the style of the 
ancient buildings examined by him, and finds an entire 
history in the coins which he disinters from their crumb- 
ling ruins; the geologist can also gather most important 
instruction as to the past, from the still more valuable 
relics which are preserved in the rocks and dust of our 
earth. It will be found that geology extends our argu- 
ment in respect of time throughout ages which cannot 
be numbered, and shows that God has been proceeding 
in a pre-arranged system from the commencement of 
creation. 

For proofs of this assertion we must refer 
to the work itself, wherein it is also remarked 
that geology “opens up glimpses not only of 
a plan in respect of contemporaneous and 
existing nature, but of a plan in respect of 
past and successive nature.” Besides which, 

Geology has a farther, and this a most important prin- 
ciple to reveal. It shows not only a uniform but an ad- 
vancing plan. It does more, it unrolls a prophetic scroll 
in which the earlier animated creation points on to the 
later, and in which the later comes as a fulfilment of the 
anticipation of the earlier. 

Many examples are then given to prove the 
existence of plan in the form of the extinct 
plants and animals. Professor Edward Forbes’ 
ingenious theory of “ Polarity in Time” is next 
explained, and those points in it are particu- 
larly dwelt on which contrast with the doc- 
trine of progressive development and trans- 
mutation of species. Our authors, with the 
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great majority of scientific men, disbelieve in 
this doctrine, maintaining, nevertheless, that 
both geology and physical geography indicate 
& progressive plan, a succession of higher 
forms as time advanced, but not a change of 
one form into another. They also recognize 
a prophetic, as well as a progressive plan: 
they say :— 

“ Precedent vertebrata shadowed forth certain pecu- 
liarities of frame and of psychical powers, which have 
their full, and evidently intended, significance brought 
out and manifested only in man. When he appears on 
the scene which had been so long prepared, and as it 
were, waiting for him, the consummation of the earthly 
type comes out :—doubtless, the structure of his body 
binds him to the earth’s surface, but he has mental 
powers which enable him to soar from earth to heaven, 
to penetrate far into the regions of space, and throw back 
a reflective glance upon the remotest points of time.” 


In treating of the correspondence between 
the laws of the material world and the faculties 
of the human mind, the power possessed by 
man of recalling images or mental pictures of 
events which have occurred, or objects which 
have been seen, is dwelt upon, and it is shown 
that there are “ preparations made, in the very 
structure of the mind, for the contemplation 
and recognition of natural substances and 
beings. The very mind and memory supply 
a series of typical models, and he who has his 
mind furnished with such images, is like one 
walking in a museum filled with specimens to 
illustrate the natural orders.” 

On the same subject, the following remarks 
will be read with interest. 


It is,indeed, of vast moment to have the mind stored with 
a variety of noble images to enliven and elevate it, to act 
as Quintilian says, incitamenta mentis. This end is much 
promoted by an early training among natural objects 
which are ue; by travelling at a later period of 
life into foreign countries, and by the opportunity thus 
afforded of holding communion with nature in her grander 
forms, and of inspecting the noblest products of the fine 
arts. But, while gathering these material pictures, let 
the young man and the old man not forget that there are 
others which he should not be losing, and which, if he 
part with, his gain will be more than counterbalanced by 
his loss. For there are images which it is still more im- 
portant to have treasured up in his mind: they are the 
images of domestic peace, the images of home and friends, 
of the affectionate mother (we can never have more than 
one mother) and devoted wife, of kind sisters and smiling 
children, and to these let us add, by personal intercourse 
with them, or by elevated reading, the images of the 
great and good, of heroic men who toiled and bled for 
noble ends, and of equally heroic women who lost sight 
of themselves in works of disinterested love and sacrifice. 
These are in themselves vastly more exalted, and ten 
thousand times more exalting, than all your statues, 
draped and undraped, about which connoisseurs so talk 
and rave ; they are fitted to become excitements to all 
excellence, and he who has been at the pains to collect 
them and hang them round the chamber of his mind, is 
like one dwelling in a portrait gallery, from which the 
forms of ancestors are looking down upon him with a 
smile, and exhorting him to all that is great and good.” 
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With one more extract, we must take our 
leave of this delightful work. 


It is to be regretted that the recent discoveries as to a 
harmony of structure running through the whole organic 
kingdoms, have been turned by some to improper pur- 
poses. The famous German poet, Goethe, who did so 
much by his doctrine that all the appendages of the plant 
are leaves, or transformed leaves (he should have said, 
formed after the same model as the leaf) to found a scientific 
botany, has not defined his religious creed (we rather 
think he could not define it); but it is evident that he 
was by no means inclined to look upon nature as the work 
of a personal God. The celebrated French comparative 
anatomist, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, who laboured so effect- 
ually to prove that there is a unity of composition in the 
animal structure, unfortunately (though no atheist) 
speaks in a contemptuous manner of final cause. Lorenz 
Oken, who propounded the idea that the skull is a verte- - 
brate column, (he should have said that the skull is 
formed after the same model as the back-bone), was a 
pantheist, and sought, in a mystical, rhapsodical manner, 
to find the beginnings of existence and of life without 
calling in a living or a personal God. Yet the ideas which 
these men expounded, after being first denied and then 
modified and improved, have received the all but 
universal consent of scientific enquirers. Admitted, as 
they now are, among the established generalizations of 
science, and constituting, as they do, the most brilliant 
discoveries in natural history of the past age, they cannot 
be overlooked in a natural theology suited to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. I[f they are hostile—as we 
believe they are not—to the cause of religion, then let 
their exact force and bearing be measured ; and if they 
are favourable to theology, natural and revealed—as we 
hope to be able to show that they are, when properly in- 
terpreted—then they require, from their number and 
value, to have a very prominent place allotted to them, 
We have here a class of phenomena to which Paley has 
never once alluded in his “‘ Natural Theology,” and which 
he referred to only in an accidental manner, and without 
their meaning being apprehended in one or two passages 
of the Bridgwater Treatises. 

The authors of these works are not to be blamed for 
this omission, for in their day, the facts had not been 
discovered, or, at least, admitted into acknowledged 
science. But now that they have taken their place, and that 
avery high place, among settled doctrines, it is time to ex- 
amine their religious import and tendency. They will be 
found not to be isolated or exceptionable in their character, 
but to belong to a large and wide-spread class, possessing 
a deep theological signification. It is not pretended that 
these facts do of themselves prove that there is a living 
and personal God, clothed with every perfection. But 
they are fitted to deliver us from several painful and de- 
grading notions which may be suggested by the human 
heart in times of unbelief, or by persons who have been 
lost in a labyrinth built by themselves, and who are not 
unwilling that others should become as bewildered as 
they are. They prevent us from feeling that we, and all 
things else, are the mere sport of chance. Ever changing 
its procedure, without reason and without notice, or, 
what is still more dreadful, that we may be crushed be- 
neath the chariot wheels of a stern and relentless fate, 
moving on without design and without end. They show 
us what certainly looks very like a method pursued dili- 
gently and systematically—very like a plan designed for 
some grand end, so very like that it behoves the sceptic 
to take upon himself the burden of demonstrating that it 
can be anything else. Taken along with their proper 
complement, the special adaptation of parts, they exhibit 
to us an enlarged wisdom, which prosecutes its plans 
methodically, combined with a minute care, which pro- 
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vides for every object and every part of that object. Con- 
joined with higher considerations, and, in particular, with 
certain internal principles, which have the sanction of the 
very constitution of our minds, they disclose to our faith 
a God who sees the end from the beginning, and who 
hath from the first instituted the plan to which all indi- 
vidual things and events have ever since been conformed. 
These objects so regularly constructed, and modes of 
procedure so systematic, fill the mind, and prepare us, if 
they do no more, to wait for the disclosure of a loving 
being who may fill the heart. For the intellect is not 
satisfied with contemplating, unless the heart be at the 


same time satisfied with loving. It is the grand mistake 
of not a few gifted men, in these latter ages, when phy- 
sical nature is so much studied, to imagine that the order 
and loveliness of the universe, its forces, its mechanism, 
its laws, its well-fitted proportions, will of themselves 
satisfy the soul. It will be found that all these, however 
fondly dwelt on, must, in the end, leave the same melan- 
choly and disappointed feeling as the sight of a noble 
mansion doomed to remain for ever tenantless—unless 
they lead on to love, and such love as can only be felt 
towards a living and a loving God. 





Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, F.R.S. Edited by his Son-in-Law, Joun Woop 
Warrer, B.D., Christ Church, Oxford; Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. Vols. 1 and 2. 


London: Longmans. 1856. 

Crispinus, ac iterum Crispinus. Southey and 
ever Southey.—Life and Correspondence, 
Choice Passages, Special Collections, Analy- 
tical Readings, Original Memoranda, and now 
again Selections from the Letters of Robert 
Southey, and looming in the dim obscure, 
Letters of Southey and Mrs. Southey,— 


What, will this line stretch out to the crack of doom? 


Ay, verily, good folk: we have not heard the 
last of Southey yet, nor shall we, we suspect, 
for many a long day, nor, we shrewdly sur- 
mise, will our sons or our grandsons either. 
Byron told us long ago, in the height of his 
controversy with him of Keswick, that his 
“ Roderick the Goth” was one of the grandest 
poems of all time, and that though posterity 
would take the liberty of selecting, many of 
his adversary's rhymes would live for ever; 
and we do not altogether see why Byron's 
opinions should not weigh well-nigh as gravely 
in the balance as that of the anonymous, and 
no doubt highly respectable gentleman, who 
has delivered himself of the oracular sentence, 
in commenting on the very work before us, that 
Southey was a very virtuous member of society, 
and a sensible prose writer, but an altogether 
secondary poet. 

This is, doubtless, the received opinion of 
the hour, fitting, therefore, for respectable 
contemporaries to prumulgate. There was a 
time, we all know, when it was the fashion to 
laugh at Wordsworth, and well nigh to deify 
Byron. Now the latter is rarely mentioned in 
the world of letters, save by way of slight or 
condemnation, while the former is ranked not 
only far above the poet of Keswick, but pro- 
claimed superior to all modern minstrels, al- 
ways save and excepting the living laureate. 
Southey, on the other hand, would seem to 
have rather sunk in the literary scale, his solid 


merits helping, haply, to depress the balance : 
he never was fashionable or popular, but there 
was a time when every honest scribe who 
drives a goose-quill, or manipulates a Black 
Swan Gillott, would have scrupled to pro- 
nounce ex cathedra, in a tone of mild affec- 
tionate superiority, that “‘ Thalaba and Ke- 
hama” were extravagant well meant affairs, 
devoid of any living interest, possessing none 
of the elements of the pathetic or sublime (we 
have read this with our own eyes, in some 
dozen quarters, within the last few weeks); 
and to dismiss “ Roderick” with a kind of 
“Not so bad,” a nod of pleasant condescension, 
which has left us in a state of indecision be- 
tween irrepressible laughter and honest in- 
dignation. 

It is refreshing to note, in the volumes be- 
fore us, the superb calmness, the majestic 
equanimity, with which Southey, on the ap- 
pearance, in turn, of each of his great master- 
works, bore with the cool indifference of the 
general public and the active abuse of the cri- 
tical few. We do not mean to affirm, for our 
own part, that these poems are in anywise 
faultless compositions; very far from it: we 
grant that Southey, as a poet, as well as a 
prose writer, was occasionally verbose, nay, 
even prosaic, from his extreme anxiety to ad- 
here to literal truth and not o’er-step the mo- 
desty of nature. And we are even disposed to 
conceive that, though a wonderful master of 
versification (the cadences of “ Thalaba” and 
« Kehama” are, of their kind, unmatched and 
unsurpassable), Southey scarcely possessed the 
highest gift of song, was not a lyric voice. 
But few ever have possessed it: among 
moderns, De Beranger, Goethe, Moore, Burns, 
and we may add, perhaps, Scott and Byron; 
not Tennyson certainly, though it is the 
fashion to call his lyrics his most perfect 
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works. They are perfect of their kind, but 
it is an artificial kind; his flowers are hot- 
house blossoms; there is no natural, no 
innate melody in his verse, though very 
complex harmonies may be discerned there- 
in; he has no “ wood-notes wild,” no gush 
of lyric inspiration. Nor had Southey, who 
owns as much himself in these volumes, if 
we read the passage right, where he mentions 
that he could not undertake to supply a song 
for Mr. Thompson's Collection of Lyric Min- 
strelsy. But what of that? Every poet need 
not sing; Southey chants, if he sings not, in 
grand and lofty strains ; his muse plays on the 
organ, not the lyre: the rich magnificence of 
versification of his “‘ Kehama,” the wild free- 
dom, yet marvellously balanced harmonies of 
“ Thalaba,” the calm majesty of rythm which 
for the most part distinguishes ‘“‘ Roderick,” 
all plead, we may say, trumpet-tongued, for 
their minstrel’s bardic honour. But we will 
urge no more on this head. To set our anony- 
mous ipse digit against that of other men were 
a somewhat profitless labour. “ The whirligig 
of time, which brings in his revenges,” will 
do more for the fame of him of Keswick than 
our boldest asseverations could achieve, which, 
indeed, are only likely to move the minds of 
adversaries to wrath and fruitless anger. Yet, 
before dismissing the subject, this we will say, 
—The women are on our side; and the fairest 
judge of poetry, we will maintain, in every 
sense, is a well educated, virtuous, and sensible 
woman. We have never met with one such, 
who had read any of Southey’s great poems, 
who did not love and revere him from the 
bottom of her heart. Here we take our stand, 
and behind that love and reverence we entrench 
ourselves, not able to let judgment pass by de- 
fault without a protest, yet willing, with our 
poet, to entrust his cause to the sure award of 
time, and holding it beneath his dignity, or 
ours, to engage in wordy warfare with his 
numerous critics and detractors. 

All men seem agreed, however, that Southey 
was one of the noblest and most amiable of 
human kind, whatever may be thought of his 
literary merits or demerits; not that he had 
not his share of those natural weaknesses 
which fall to the lot of the best and wisest of 
the children of Adam. His politics we find 
it very difficult to comprehend: how, and in 
what wise, his early republicanism melted into 
the strong Church and State Toryism of his 
latter days, we do not altogether fathom, and 
these Letters do not seem to us to cast much 
light upon the subject. The question, after 
all, is not a very grave one; certain it would 
seem that Southey thought meanly, to the 
last, of the great Pitt, “ the pilot that weathered 


the storm,” and was ever an uncompromising 
hater of tyranny, and ardent lover, we may 
add, of the working classes. To what extent 
he was a Foxite scarcely appears. He seems 
to have shifted his ground very gradually, 
and almost without being aware of it, till he 
found himself well-nigh in the ranks of the 
Eldonites. Right or wrong, honest he surely 
was throughout, nay, the soul of honour; we 
should sooner distrust.our own senses than 
Southey’s earnest rectitude of spirit. This 
breathes from his whole correspondence, and, 
combined with its cheery manly healthfulness, 
is what gives it its peculiar and abiding value. 
Whatever be thought of the poet, the man is 
manifested here; and that man we must all 
love, almost whether we will or no, however 
widely we may differ from him. 

The opening letters addressed to a youthful 
friend, “ Thomas Philip Lamb, Esq.,” are as 
transparent in their guileless rectitude as the 
last; neither more or less. Reading them is 
like plunging into a refreshing stream in the 
summer heats, and seems to cheer and reno- 
vate the spirit. Such, at least, is our own ex- 
perience, and probably that of most of our 
fellows. 

A thoroughly English heart had Southey. 
Thus we find him writing to his generous 
friend and benefactor Wynn, during his first 
excursion to the Peninsula, and while full of 
wrath against the English aristocracy and Pitt 
(vol. i. p. 23):— 

Of what advantage has this journey been to me? 
Why, I have learnt to thank God that I am an English- 
man; for though things are not quite so well there as in 
El Dorado, they are better than anywhere else. 

It is curious that we should find him make 
a note, a little farther on, of a practice in 
which our present laureate, unconsciously no 
doubt, pursues his footsteps; he speaks, 
namely, of setting down all such appearances 
of nature as might be introduced, in after 
time, with good effect in poetry; surely a 
laudable practice, especially for the descriptive 
poet, who deals with natural sights and 
scenes. 

Southey’s genial readiness to confess his 
own deficiencies is conspicuous in another 
letter to Wynn, where discussing his chances 
at the bar, he says (p. 32),— 

I have not that quickness of mind necessary for cross- 
examinations. No man is more easily disconcerted than 
myself: the right answer to an ment never occurs to 
me immediately ; I always find it at last, but it comes too 
late : a blockhead who speaks boldly can baffle me. 


Southey’s notions of turning lawyer were 
happily abandoned, and thanks to his friend 
Wynn's generous liberality, which may be said 
to have reflected equal honour on donor and 
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receiver, in a spirit of such simple and hearty 
kindness was it bestowed, and welcomed with 
such honourable frankness,—thanks to this 
£160 a year, derived for several years from a 
private and intimate friend's resources, Southey 
was enabled to bestow upon us the many be- 
nefits for which our childrens’ children will 
doubtless hold his name in reverence. 

What friends had Southey always! What 
a heart must his have been to attract and re- 
tain the cordial affection and esteem of such 
manly souls as Wynn, and Rickman, and 
Bedford! What a contrast does the corre- 
spondence of these generous spirits present to 
that betwixt Goethe and his literary associates 
in the “ Vaterland!” For Goethe, mighty in- 
tellect as he possessed, had not depth of 
nature to return a disinterested friendship, 
was cased, indeed, in triple mail of sel- 
fishness. 

Singularly just, both for praise and censure, 
seem to us Southey’s strictures on his own 
poems, as where he speaks with such extreme 
contempt of the once highly popular “ Mary, 
the Maid of the Inn,” and, on the other hand, 
commends the first and last of his English 
Eclogues! which are indeed, in our estima- 
tion, genuine and perhaps unrivalled pastorals. 

But for matter of more general interest. 
Here is an amusing anecdote enough, apropos 
of Coleridge conversing with two of his 
brothers and Southey in the presence of their 
mother, who was deaf (p. 83) :— 


We were all a good deal amused by the old lady. She 
could not hear what was going on, but seeing Samuel 
arguing with his brothers, took it for granted that he 
must have been wrong, and cried out, “ Ah, if your poor 
father had been alive, he’d soon have convinced you!” 


This conviction of the infallible powers of 
argument of the deceased father, no matter 
what might be the subject in hand, and the as 
certain wrongheadedness of the son, seems to 
us irresistibly comic. Another amusing anec- 
dote (p. 85);— 


Davy put a thermometer into the mouth of a patient 
to ascertain his animal heat. A few days afterwards the 
man came to him: “ Do’ye, Sir, please to put that thing 
in my mouth again; nothing ever did me so much good. 
I felt myself better directly.” 


Southey’s protest against that patchwork 
of theatrical tinsel, “‘ Pizarro,” when in the 
height of its success, does his discrimination 
credit, and his already noted patriotism breaks 
out again, apropos of the general flatness of 
the English drama, in these terms (p. 87):— 


I never feel so proud of my country as when I re- 
member that Milton and Shakspeare were Englishmen, 
the two uaegualable men, as Bacon and Newton in philo- 
my After these names, we can equal the rest of the 
wor! 


All the letters from Portugal are hearty and 
gallant in spirit, and interesting also, because 
so thoroughly truthful, cheery, and outspoken. 
The praise of Wordsworth in 1803, when the 
world scoffed at him and rated Southey higher, 
does one good to read, as where he says to his 
intimate and admirable friend, John May 
(p. 216) :— 

I wish you would read the Lyrical Ballads of Words- 
worth, some of them are very faulty; but, indeed, 1 
would risk my whole future fame on the assertion that 
they will one day be regarded as the finest poems in our 
language. I refer you particularly to “ The Brothers,” 
a poem on “ Tintern Abbey,” and “ Michael.” 


Adding, “ Now with Wordsworth I have no 
intimacy, scarcely any acquaintance,” which of 
course at that time he had not. Was not such 
a critic, or rather such a lover of true poetry, 
excusable in expressing the small esteem he 
felt for Jeffrey and his like? All Southey’s 
money transactions with his publishers, Messrs. 
Longman, reflect, we observe, great credit on 
that worthy firm: his opinion of their rival, 
Murray, does not seem to’ have been quite as 
favourable. 

Interesting is his account of poor Hartley 
Coleridge as a boy, and though our readers 
may have seen the following passage else- 
where, if not in the book itself, we cannot 
refrain from transferring it to our pages. It 
will be found in a letter to another worthy and 
intimate friend, Charles Danvers (p. 241):— 


Moses (the boy’s nickname) grows up as miraculous a 
boy as ever King Pharaoh’s daughter found his namesake 
to be. I am perfectly astonished at him; and his father 
has the same sentiment of wonder and the same fote- 
feeling, that it is a prodigious and an unnatural intellect, 
and that he will not live to be a man. There is more, 
Danvers, in the old woman’s saying, “ he is too clever to 
live,” than appears to a common observer. Diseases 
which ultimately destroy, in their early stages quicken 
and kindle the intellect like opium. It seems as if death 
looked out the most promising plants, in this great 
nursery, to plant them in a better soil. The boy’s great 
delight is to get his father to talk metaphysics to him,— 
few men understand him so perfectly; and then his own 
incidental sayings are quite wonderful. ‘“ The pity is,” 
said he, one day to his father, who was expressing some 
wonder that he was not so pleased as he expected with 
riding in a wheelbarrow,—“ the pity is that /’se always 
thinking of my thoughts.” The child’s imagination is 
equally surprising; he invents the wildest tales you ever 
heard,—a history of the Kings of England who are to 
be. ‘“ How do you know that this is to come to pass, 
Hartley?” “ Why, you know, it must be something, or 
it would not be in my head ;”—and so, because it had not 
been, did Moses conclude it must be, and away he pro- 
phecies of his King Thomas the Third. Then he has a 
tale of a monstrous beast called the Rabzeze Kellaton, 
whose skeleton is on the outside of his flesh; and he 
goes on with the oddest and most original inventions till 
he sometimes actually terrifies himself, and says, “ J’se 
afraid of my own thoughts.” : 


We honestly confess that instead of “ talk- 
ing metaphysics” to such a boy, chopping 
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great majority of scientific men, disbelieve in 
this doctrine, maintaining, nevertheless, that 
both geology and physical geography indicate 
a progressive plan, a succession of higher 
forms as time advanced, but not a change of 
one form into another. They also recognize 
a prophetic, as well as a progressive plan: 
they say :— 

“ Precedent vertebrata shadowed forth certain pecu- 
liarities of frame and of psychical powers, which have 
their full, and evidently intended, significance brought 
out and manifested only in man. When he appears on 
the scene which had been so long prepared, and as it 
were, waiting for him, the consummation of the earthly 

comes out :—doubtless, the structure of his body 
binds him to the earth’s surface, but he has mental 
powers which enable him to soar from earth to heaven, 
to penetrate far into the regions of space, and throw back 
a reflective glance upon the remotest points of time.” 


In treating of the correspondence between 
the laws of the material world and the faculties 
of the human mind, the power possessed by 
man of recalling images or mental pictures of 
events which have occurred, or objects which 
have been seen, is dwelt upon, and it is shown 
that there are “ preparations made, in the very 
structure of the mind, for the contemplation 
and recognition of natural substances and 
beings. The very mind and memory supply 
a series of typical models, and he who has his 
mind furnished with such images, is like one 
walking in a museum filled with specimens to 
illustrate the natural orders.” 

On the same subject, the following remarks 
will be read with interest. 


It is,indeed, of vast moment to have the mind stored with 
a variety of noble images to enliven and elevate it, to act 
as Quintilian says, incitamenta mentis. This end is much 
promoted by an early training among natural objects 
which are picturesque ; by travelling at a later period of 
life into foreign countries, and by the opportunity thus 
afforded of holding communion with nature in her grander 
forms, and of inspecting the noblest products of the fine 
arts. But, while gathering these material pictures, let 
the young man and the old man not forget that there are 
others which he should not be losing, and which, if he 
part with, his gain will be more than counterbalanced by 
his loss. For there are images which it is still more im- 
portant to have treasured up in his mind: they are the 
images of domestic peace, the images of home and friends, 
of the affectionate mother (we can never have more than 
one mother) and devoted wife, of kind sisters and smiling 
children, and to these let us add, by personal intercourse 
with them, or by elevated reading, the images of the 
great and good, of heroic men who toiled and bled for 
noble ends, and of equally heroic women who lost sight 
of themselves in works of disinterested love and sacrifice. 
These are in themselves vastly more exalted, and ten 
thousand times more exalting, than all your statues, 
draped and undraped, about which connoisseurs so talk 
and rave ; they are fitted to become excitements to all 
excellence, and he who has been at the pains to collect 
them and hang them round the chamber of his mind, is 
like one dwelling in a portrait gallery, from which the 
forms of ancestors are looking down upon him with a 
smile, and exhorting him to all that is great and good.” 


TYPICAL FORMS AND SPECIAL ENDS IN CREATION. 


With one more extract, we must take our 
leave of this delightful work. 


It is to be regretted that the recent discoveries as to a 
harmony of structure running through the whole organic 
kingdoms, have been turned by some to improper pur- 
poses. The famous German poet, Goethe, who did so 
much by his doctrine that all the appendages of the plant 
are leaves, or transformed leaves (he should have said, 
formed after the same model as the leaf) to found a scientific 
botany, has not defined his religious creed (we rather 
think he could not define it); but it is evident that he 
was by no means inclined to look upon nature as the work 
of a personal God. The celebrated French comparative 
anatomist, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, who laboured so effect- 
ually to prove that there is a unity of composition in the 
animal structure, unfortunately (though no atheist) 
speaks in a contemptuous manner of final cause. Lorenz 
Oken, who propounded the idea that the skull is a verte. - 
brate column, (he should have said that the skull is 
formed after the same model as the back-bone), was a 
pantheist, and sought, in a mystical, rhapsodical manner, 
to find the beginnings of existence and of life without 
calling in a living or a personal God. Yet the ideas which 
these men expounded, after being first denied and then 
modified and improved, have received the all but 
universal consent of scientific enquirers. Admitted, as 
they now are, among the established generalizations of 
science, and constituting, as they do, the most brilliant 
discoveries in natural history of the past age, they cannot 
be overlooked in a natural theology suited to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. If they are hostile—as we 
believe they are not—to the cause of religion, then let 
their exact force and bearing be measured ; and if they 
are favourable to theology, natural and revealed—as we 
hope to be able to show that they are, when properly in- 
terpreted—then they require, from their number and 
value, to have a very prominent place allotted to them, 
We have here a class of phenomena to which Paley has 
never once alluded in his “‘ Natural Theology,” and which 
he referred to only in an accidental manner, and without 
their meaning being apprehended in one or two passages 
of the Bridgwater Treatises. 

The authors of these works are not to be blamed for 
this omission, for in their day, the facts had not been 
discovered, or, at least, admitted into acknowledged 
science. But now that they have taken their place, and that 
avery high place, among settled doctrines, it is time to ex- 
amine their religious import and tendency. They will be 
found not to be isolated or exceptionable in their character, 
but to belong to a large and wide-spread class, possessing 
a deep theological signification. !t is not pretended that 
these facts do of themselves prove that there is a living 
and personal God, clothed with every perfection. But 
they are fitted to deliver us from several painful and de- 
grading notions which may be suggested by the human 
heart in times of unbelief, or by persons who have been 
lost in a labyrinth built by themselves, and who are not 
unwilling that others should become as bewildered as 
they are. They prevent us from feeling that we, and all 
things else, are the mere sport of chance. Ever changing 
its procedure, without reason and without notice, or, 
what is still more dreadful, that we may be crushed be- 
neath the chariot wheels of a stern and relentless fate, 
moving on without design and without end. They show 
us what certainly looks very like a method pursued dili- 
gently and systematically—very like a plan designed for 
some grand end, so very like that it behoves the sceptic 
to take upon himself the burden of demonstrating that it 
can be anything else. Taken along with their proper 
complement, the special adaptation of parts, they exhibit 
to us an enlarged wisdom, which prosecutes its plans 
methodically, combined with a minute care, which pro- 
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vides for every object and every part of that object. Con- 
joined with higher considerations, and, in particular, with 
certain internal principles, which have the sanction of the 
very constitution of our minds, they disclose to our faith 
a God who sees the end from the beginning, and who 
hath from the first instituted the plan to which all indi- 
vidual things and events have ever since been conformed. 
These objects so regularly constructed, and modes of 
procedure so systematic, fill the mind, and prepare us, if 
they do no more, to wait for the disclosure of a loving 
being who may fill the heart. For the intellect is not 
satisfied with contemplating, unless the heart be at the 


same time satisfied with loving. It is the grand mistake 
of not a few gifted men, in these latter ages, when phy- 
sical nature is so much studied, to imagine that the order 
and loveliness of the universe, its forces, its mechanism, 
its laws, its well-fitted proportions, will of themselves 
satisfy the soul. It will be found that all these, however 
fondly dwelt on, must, in the end, leave the same melan- 
choly and disappointed feeling as the sight of a noble 
mansion doomed to remain for ever tenantless—unless 
they lead on to love, and such love as can only be felt 
towards a living and a loving God. 





Selections from the Letters of Robert Southey, F.R.S. Edited by his Son-in-Law, Joun Woop 
Warrer, B.D., Christ Church, Oxford; Vicar of West Tarring, Sussex. Vols. 1 and 2. 


London: Longmans. 1856. 

Crispinus, ac iterum Crispinus. Southey and 
ever Southey.—Life and Correspondence, 
Choice Passages, Special Collections, Analy- 
tical Readings, Original Memoranda, and now 
again Selections from the Letters of Robert 
Southey, and looming in the dim obscure, 
Letters of Southey and Mrs. Southey,— 


What, will this line stretch out to the crack of doom? 


Ay, verily, good folk: we have not heard the 
last of Southey yet, nor shall we, we suspect, 
for many a long day, nor, we shrewdly sur- 
mise, will our sons or our grandsons either. 
Byron told us long ago, in the height of his 
controversy with him of Keswick, that his 
“ Roderick the Goth” was one of the grandest 
poems of all time, and that though posterity 
would take the liberty of selecting, many of 
his adversary'’s rhymes would live for ever; 
and we do not altogether see why Byron's 
opinions should not weigh well-nigh as gravely 
in the balance as that of the anonymous, and 
no doubt highly respectable gentleman, who 
has delivered himself of the oracular sentence, 
in commenting on the very work before us, that 
Southey was a very virtuous member of society, 
and a sensible prose writer, but an altogether 
secondary poet. 

This is, doubtless, the received opinion of 
the hour, fitting, therefore, for respectable 
contemporaries to promulgate. There was a 
time, we all know, when it was the fashion to 
laugh at Wordsworth, and well nigh to deify 
Byron. Now the latter is rarely mentioned in 
the world of letters, save by way of slight or 
condemnation, while the former is ranked not 
only far above the poet of Keswick, but pro- 
claimed superior to all modern minstrels, al- 
ways save and excepting the living laureate. 
Southey, on the other hand, would seem to 
have rather sunk in the literary scale, his solid 


merits helping, haply, to depress the balance: 
he never was fashionable or popular, but there 
was a time when every honest scribe who 
drives a goose-quill, or manipulates a Black 
Swan Gillott, would have scrupled to pro- 
nounce ex cathedra, in a tone of mild affec- 
tionate superiority, that ‘“‘ Thalaba and Ke- 
hama” were extravagant well meant affairs, 
devoid of any living interest, possessing none 
of the elements of the pathetic or sublime (we 
have read this with our own eyes, in some 
dozen quarters, within the last few weeks); 
and to dismiss “ Roderick” with a kind of 
“Not so bad,” a nod of pleasant condescension, 
which has left us in a state of indecision be- 
tween irrepressible laughter and honest in- 
dignation. 

It is refreshing to note, in the volumes be- 
fore us, the superb calmness, the majestic 
equanimity, with which Southey, on the ap- 
pearance, in turn, of each of his great master- 
works, bore with the cool indifference of the 
general public and the active abuse of the cri- 
tical few. We do not mean to affirm, for our 
own part, that these poems are in anywise 
faultless compositions; very far from it: we 
grant that Southey, as a poet, as well as a 
prose writer, was occasionally verbose, nay, 
even prosaic, from his extreme anxiety to ad- 
here to literal truth and not o’er-step the mo- 
desty of nature. And we are even disposed to 
conceive that, though a wonderful master of 
versification (the cadences of “ Thalaba” and 
“ Kehama” are, of their kind, unmatched and 
unsurpassable), Southey scarcely possessed the 
highest gift of song, was not a lyric voice. 
But few ever have possessed it: among 
moderns, De Beranger, Goethe, Moore, Burns, 
and we may add, perhaps, Scott and Byron; 
not Tennyson certainly, though it is the 
fashion to call his lyrics his most perfect 
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works. They are perfect of their kind, but 
it is an artificial kind; his flowers are hot- 
house blossoms; there is no natural, no 
innate melody in his verse, though very 
complex harmonies may be discerned there- 
in; he has no “ wood-notes wild,” no gush 
of lyric inspiration. Nor had Southey, who 
owns as much himself in these volumes, if 
we read the passage right, where he mentions 
that he could not undertake to supply a song 
for Mr. Thompson's Collection of Lyric Min- 
strelsy. But what of that? Every poet need 
not sing; Southey chants, if he sings not, in 
grand and lofty strains; his muse plays on the 
organ, not the lyre: the rich magnificence of 
versification of his ‘ Kehama,” the wild free- 
dom, yet marvellously balanced harmonies of 
“ Thalaba,” the calm majesty of rythm which 
for the most part distinguishes ‘“‘ Roderick,” 
all plead, we may say, trumpet-tongued, for 
their minstrel’s bardic honour. But we will 
urge no more on this head. To set our anony- 
mous ipse diwit against that of other men were 
a somewhat profitless labour. “ The whirligig 
of time, which brings in his revenges,” will 
do more for the fame of him of Keswick than 
our boldest asseverations could achieve, which, 
indeed, are only likely to move the minds of 
adversaries to wrath and fruitless anger. Yet, 
before dismissing the subject, this we will say, 
—The women are on our side; and the fairest 
judge of poetry, we will maintain, in every 
sense, is a well educated, virtuous, and sensible 
woman. We have never met with one such, 
who had read any of Southey’s great poems, 
who did not love and revere him from the 
bottom of her heart. Here we take our stand, 
and behind that love and reverence we entrench 
ourselves, not able to let judgment pass by de- 
fault without a protest, yet willing, with our 
poet, to entrust his cause to the sure award of 
time, and holding it beneath his dignity, or 
ours, to engage in wordy warfare with his 
numerous critics and detractors. 

All men seem agreed, however, that Southey 
was one of the noblest and most amiable of 
human kind, whatever may be thought of his 
literary merits or demerits; not that he had 
not his share of those natural weaknesses 
which fall to the lot of the best and wisest of 
the children of Adam. His politics we find 
it very difficult to comprehend: how, and in 
what wise, his early republicanism melted into 
the strong Church and State Toryism of his 
latter days, we do not altogether fathom, and 
these Letters do not seem to us to cast much 
light upon the subject. The question, after 
all, is not avery grave one; certain it would 
seem that Southey thought meanly, to the 
last, of the great Pitt, “ the pilot that weathered 


the storm,” and was ever an uncompromising” 
hater of tyranny, and ardent lover, we may 
add, of the working classes. To what extent 
he was a Foxite scarcely appears. He seems 
to have shifted his ground very gradually, 
and almost without being aware of it, till he 
found himself well-nigh in the ranks of the 
Eldonites. Right or wrong, honest he surely 
was throughout, nay, the soul of honour; we 
should sooner distrust.our own senses than 
Southey’s earnest rectitude of spirit. This 
breathes from his whole correspondence, and, 
combined with its cheery manly healthfulness, 
is what gives it its peculiar and abiding value. 
Whatever be thought of the poet, the man is 
manifested here; and that man we must all 
love, almost whether we will or no, however 
widely we may differ from him. 

The opening letters addressed to a youthful 
friend, ‘“ Thomas Philip Lamb, Esq.,” are as 
transparent in their guileless rectitude as the 
last; neither more or less. Reading them is 
like plunging into a refreshing stream in the 
summer heats, and seems to cheer and reno- 
vate the spirit. Such, at least, is our own ex- 
perience, and probably that of most of our 
fellows. 

A thoroughly English heart had Southey. 
Thus we find him writing to his generous 
friend and benefactor Wynn, during his first 
excursion to the Peninsula, and while full of 
wrath against the English aristocracy and Pitt 
(vol. i. p. 23):— 

Of what advantage has this journey been to me? 
Why, I have learnt to thank God that I am an English- 
man; for though things are not quite so well there as in 
El Dorado, they are better than anywhere else. 

It is curious that we should find him make 
a note, a little farther on, of a practice in 
which our present laureate, unconsciously no 
doubt, pursues his footsteps; he speaks, 
namely, of setting down all such appearances 
of nature as might be introduced, in after 
time, with good effect in poetry; surely a 
laudable practice, especially for the descriptive 
poet, who deals with natural sights and 
scenes. 

Southey’s genial readiness to confess his 
own deficiencies is conspicuous in another 
letter to Wynn, where discussing his chances 
at the bar, he says (p. 32),— 

I have not that quickness of mind necessary for cross- 
examinations. No man is more easily disconcerted than 
myself: the right answer to an argument never occurs to 
me immediately ; I always find it at last, but it comes too 
late : a blockhead who speaks boldly can baffle me. 

Southey’s notions of turning lawyer were 
happily abandoned, and thanks to his friend 
Wynn's generous liberality, which may be said 
to have reflected equal honour on donor and 
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receiver, in a spirit of such simple and hearty 
kindness was it bestowed, and welcomed with 
such honourable frankness,—thanks to this 
£160 a year, derived for several years. from a 
private and intimate friend's resources, Southey 
was enabled to bestow upon us the many be- 
nefits for which our childrens’ children will 
doubtless hold his name in reverence. 

What friends had Southey always! What 
a heart must his have been to attract and re- 
tain the cordial affection and esteem of such 
manly souls as Wynn, and Rickman, and 
Bedford! What a contrast does the corre- 
spondence of these generous spirits present to 
that betwixt Goethe and his literary associates 
in the “ Vaterland!” For Goethe, mighty in- 
tellect as he possessed, had not depth of 
nature to return a disinterested friendship, 
was cased, indeed, in triple mail of sel- 
fishness. 

Singularly just, both for praise and censure, 
seem to us Southey’s strictures on his own 
poems, as where he speaks with such extreme 
contempt of the once highly popular “ Mary, 
the Maid of the Inn,” and, on the other hand, 
commends the first and last of his English 
Eclogues! which are indeed, in our estima- 
tion, genuine and perhaps unrivalled pastorals. 

But for matter of more general interest. 
Here is an amusing anecdote enough, apropos 
of Coleridge conversing with two of his 
brothers and Southey in the presence of their 
mother, who was deaf (p. 83) :— 


We were all a good deal amused by the old lady. She 
could not hear what was going on, but seeing Samuel 
arguing with his brothers, took it for granted that he 
must have been wrong, and cried out, “ Ah, if your poor 
father had been alive, he’d soon have convinced you!” 


This conviction of the infallible powers of 
argument of the deceased father, no maiter 
what might be the subject in hand, and the as 
certain wrongheadedness of the son, seems to 
us irresistibly comic. Another amusing anec- 
dote (p. 85);— 


Davy put a thermometer into the mouth of a patient 
to ascertain his animal heat. A few days afterwards the 
man came to him: “ Do’ye, Sir, please to put that thing 
in my mouth again; nothing ever did me so much good. 
I felt myself better directly.” 


Southey’s protest against that patchwork 
of theatrical tinsel, “‘ Pizarro,” when in the 
height of its success, does his discrimination 
credit, and his already noted patriotism breaks 
out again, apropos of the general flatness of 
the English drama, in these terms (p. 87):— 

I never feel so proud of my country as when I re- 
member that Milton and Shakspeare were Englishmen, 
the two unegualable men, as Bacon and Newton in philo- 


sophy. After these names, we can equal the rest of the 
world. 


All the letters from Portugal are hearty and 
gallant in spirit, and interesting also, because 
so thoroughly truthful, cheery, and outspoken. 
The praise of Wordsworth in 1803, when the 
world scoffed at him and rated Southey higher, 
does one good to read, as where he says to his 
intimate and admirable friend, John May 
(p. 216) :— 

I wish you would read the Lyrica! Ballads of Words- 
worth, some of them are very fauity; but, indeed, I 
would risk my whole future fame on the assertion that 
they will one day be regarded as the finest poems in our 
language. I refer you particularly to “ The Brothers,” 
a poem on “ Tintern Abbey,” and “ Michael.” 


Adding, ** Now with Wordsworth I have no 
intimacy, scarcely any acquaintance,” which of 
course at that time he had not. Was not such 
a critic, or rather such a lover of true poetry, 
excusable in expressing the small esteem he 
felt for Jeffrey and his like? All Southey’s 
money transactions with his publishers, Messrs. 
Longman, reflect, we observe, great credit on 
that worthy firm: his opinion of their rival, 
Murray, does not seem to have been quite as 
favourable. 

Interesting is his account of poor Hartley 
Coleridge as a boy, and though our readers 
may have seen the following passage else- 
where, if not in the book itself, we cannot 
refrain from transferring it to our pages. It 
will be found in a letter to another worthy and 
intimate friend, Charles Danvers (p. 241):— 


Moses (the hoy’s nickname) grows up as miraculous a 
boy as ever King Pharaoh’s daughter found his namesake 
to be. I am perfectly astonished at him; and his father 
has the same sentiment of wonder and the same fore- 
feeling, that it is a prodigious and an unnatural intellect, 
and that he will not live to be a man. There is more, 
Danvers, in the old woman’s saying, “ he is too clever to 
live,” than appears to a common observer. Diseases 
which ultimately destroy, in their early stages quicken 
and kindle the intellect like opium. It seems as if death 
looked out the most promising plants, in this great 
nursery, to plant them in a better soil. The boy’s great 
delight is to get his father to talk metaphysics to him,— 
few men understand him so perfectly; and then his own 
incidental sayings are quite wonderful. “ The pity is,” 
said he, one day to his father, who was expressing some 
wonder that he was not so pleased as he expected with 
riding in a wheelbarrow,—“ the pity is that J’se always 
thinking of my thoughts.” The child’s imagination is 
equally surprising; he invents the wildest tales you ever 
heard,—a history of the Kings of England who are to 
be. “ How do you know that this is to come to pass, 
Hartley ?” “ Why, you know, it must be something, or 
it would not be in my head ;”—and so, because it not 
been, did Moses conclude it must be, and away he pro- 
phecies of his King Thomas the Third. Then he has a 
tale of a monstrous beast called the Rabzeze Kellaton, 
whose skeleton is on the outside of his flesh; and he 
goes on with the oddest and most original inventions till 
he sometimes actually terrifies himself, and says, “ J’se 
afraid of my own thoughts.” 


We honestly confess that instead of “ talk- 
ing metaphysics” to such a boy, chopping 
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logic, and listening to his “ wild inventions,” 
we should have been for a very decided snub- 
bing, accompanied by the emphatic assurance 
that such puerile twaddle was a symptom of 
silliness, instead of extraordinary intellect. 
Unconscious vanity, which must be checked 
in the bud, has usually much to do with such 
revelations. Perhaps, however, the wayward- 
ness of nature in this peculiar individuality 
might have proved too strong for any preceptor 
to rectify: yet we do not think it possible to 
crush real genius, and intellectual mushrooms 
are in all ways to be discouraged. Of course 
Coleridge never had an ounce of common 
sense, and Southey, perhaps, did not like to 
deal harshly with the child of his friend, 
especially while abiding under his roof and 
living at his expence. 

Here is another Coleridgian anecdote (p. 
246) :— 

A coxcomb Etonian was once fawning about Cole- 
ridge at Cambridge on occasion of some prize, blarneying 
and assuring him that he must get it, till Coleridge 
growled out at last, “No, Mr. F. the boot fits you, J 
can’t get my leg in.” 

This is apropos of Southey'’s own lack of 
the spirit of emulation, which enabled him, he 
tells us, to let so many a dull fellow stand 
above him in his class with the most absolute 
resignation. Some of Southey’s remarks on 
his poems of “ Madoc ” and “ Thalaba” are 
so strikingly just, that despite our wish to 
avoid the shadow of literary controversy, we 
must cite them (P. 332) :— 

“Madoc ” flourishes more than I had expected. It is 
a good poem, and, on its present plan, could not well 
have been better; still I feel in myself powers which 
could have produced a better. 

(An anticipation nobly fulfilled in “ Rode- 
rick !”) 

“ Madoc”’ himself is of too philosophic a character to 
be quite fit for poetry; he may be admired and loved, 
but cannot be sympathised with, because he is never in 
that state of feeling and passion which excites sympathy. 
Here is the advantage which ‘ Thalaba’ possesses ; amid 
all that bustle of incident, that pantomimic change of 
scenery, that world of wonders, Thalaba is for ever pre- 
sent, the single figure to whom everything relates, at first 
the object of curiosity, then of hope, lastly of pity. 

Elsewhere he speaks of the first canto of 
“ Thalaba” as the least successful, in which 
opinion we concur with him. Here is a 
sweeping criticism on the master-critic of the 
day (P. 342) :—* Jeffrey is amusing from his 
wit; in taste he is a mere child; and he af- 
fects to despise learning, because he has 
none.” 

There is a singular prophecy respecting the 
French empire and its tendencies on p. 358 of 
the first volume to which we refer all curious 
readers. A still more striking prediction, 


forecasting the origin of Mormonism, will be 
found on p. 371, where after speaking with 
great severity of Calvinism, Southey pro- 
ceeds :— 

There is a good opening for a new religion, but the 
founder must start up in some of the darker parts of the 
world. It is America’s turn to send out apostles. A 
new one there must be when the old one is worn out. I 
am a believer in the truth of Christianity, but truth will 
never do for the multitude ; there is an appetite for faith 
in us, which, if it be not duly indulged, turns to green 
sickness, and feeds upon chalk and cinders. 

Words of infallible truth! Southey’s own 
religious convictions, we may observe, were 
by no means settled at this time, tending to a 
kind of mild Quakerism, and they seem to 
have been eventually arrived at only after much 
reflection and grave inquiry. Of course they 
became finally “Church of England,” after 
the most approved and orthodox of fashions. 

Amusing is Southey’s incipient animosity to 
the Atheneum when first started, and while he 
was actually writing in it (p. 393). “ This 
Magazine or Atheneum, as they choose to call 
it (I hate such fool-ceum titles!)” A langhable 
skirmish with Jeffrey is recorded (P. 404) :— 

Judge Jeffrey of the Scotch Review—abused me for 
not imitating Pope when I wrote “ Madoc.” I said to him 
“ that the style of Pope was excellent for satire, and per- 
haps, if I wrote satire, I should imitate it.” “ That’s a 

concession,” said he. “ No, Sir,” rejoined I, “ for if 
it be the fit style for satire, how can it be fit for narra- 
tion ?” 

Does not the small man peep out in this 
inimitably solemn? “ That's a great conces- 
sion.” Southey's serenity, while dealt with 
most unkindly, by critics and by public, reads 
all men of genius a lesson. Writing to his 
friend Bedford, in a moment of exceeding 
irritation too, he having sadly bungled in the 
editorship of a collection of poetry entrusted 
to him by Southey, our poet alludes inci- 
dentally, and without a touch of asperity, to 
the unlucky difference between “three and 
four pounds like the remuneration of Madoc, 
and one or two thousand like the guerdon of 
Walter Scott's Lay,” adding slily, ** Oh sweet 
guerdon, better than remuneration.” 

We are running hastily through this fresh 
and lively correspondence, and have arrived 
at the second volume which we shall deal 
with yet more cursorily. Here we find another 
comment on Wordsworth under date 1807, 
happily exhaustive of the real merits of the 
volume in question : such is the felicity of true 
talent, which often says more in a couple of 
short sentences than your Gilfillans in la- 
boured reams of emphasis. (P. 15). 

Have you also seen Wordsworth’s new poems? 
Some are very childish, some very obscure, though not so 
to me, who understand his opinions ; others of first-rate 
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excellence,—nothing comparable to them is to be found 
anywhere except in Shakspeare aud Milton. Of this 
character are most of the sonnets which relate to the 
times. I never saw poetry at once so truly philosophical 
and heroic. 


A singularly just criticism of Goldsmith 
and Crabbe is to be found on page 91 of the 
same volume: such impressions of a genuine 
thinker once recorded will scarcely pass away ; 
they are the residuum sal, the essence of cri- 
ticism. 

Goldsmith threw a sunshine over all his pictures 
like that of one of our water-colour artists when he paints 
for ladies—a light and a beauty not to be found in 
Nature, though not more brilliant or beautiful than what 
Nature really affords. Crabbe’s have a gloom which is 
also not in Nature,—not the shade of a heavy day, of 
mist, or of clouds, but the dark and overcharged shadows 
of one who paints by lamp-light,—whose very lights 
have a gloominess.” 

Walter Savage Landor, who appreciated 
Southey’s merits so warmly, and told him he 
would pay for the printing of all the poems 
he should write, comes out nobly as usual in 
the correspondence. Whata grand magnifi- 
cent ruggedness has Landor’s individuality! 
He is, we fear, something of a heathen, a 
kind of modern “ Jupiter Tonans,” yet with a 
heart brimfull of human tenderness. His 
“Dante and Beatrice,” one of the most exqui- 
site of the ‘“ Imaginary Conversations,” like 
the ripe peach-blossom of the golden south, 
is worth nine-tenths of the poetry of the pre- 
sent age, and of itself endeared him to us. 
How comes it Landor should be perverse on 
the subject of the highest of all truths? 
Cum talis sis, utinam noster esses, that old and 
hackneyed image rushes to our mind, when 
we bend above the records of his wisdom and 
manly tenderness of soul. We take shame to 
ourselves for not knowing his dramas better, 
the “ Count Julian” included, which Southey 
lauds so highly, and which has led Robert 
Browning, an authority at least in this respect, 
to dedicate his own noble “ Luria” to him as 
“a great dramatic poet.” Southey was in- 
spired with a new poetic life by his friend's 
earnest and warm-hearted sympathy. When 
the first edition of “'Thalaba” lay still un- 
called for in the warehouse, he planned and 
partly executed his “ Roderick” and “ Ke- 
hama,” saying gallantly, “I cast my bread 
upon the waters, and if I myself should not 
live to find it, after my days my children will.” 
His cheerful benevolence under such hard 
trials, the utter absence of ill-temper or mi- 
santhropic bitterness, is absolutely marvel- 
lous; his heart continued always to glow with 
the like ardour for the world, which so coldly 
neglected him. Southey’s observation on 
Warburton is characteristic: small men in 
heart usually swell with spite when they 
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attempt to deal with this mighty theologian, 
not only because he is great, but because he’ 
makes them feel it. Southey could afford to 
say (p. 132). 

He was a powerful man—so powerful that even when 
he was most in the wrong, he makes you respect him; 
and you almost pardon his arrogance in deference to the 
feeling of superiority from which it springs. 

There is much interesting matter respecting 
the founding of the Quarterly. The editor of 
this correspondence, Mr. Warter, who by the 
bye, has performed his task wisely and with 
filial love and esteem, tells us that he could 
supply many more particulars; and though 
we doubt the effect of such disclosures being 
altogether as great as he anticipates, yet the 
facts might not prove without some interest 
for the public. To our mind, these collections 
of quarterly essays should never have been 
called Reviews, London and Edinburgh essays 
rather, like those now issued as from the 
universities by Parker of the West Strand. 
An attempt seems indeed to have been made in 
the first instance to make the contents corre- 
spond in some measure with the title, but it 
was soon abandoned, and as far as we know, 
we are the only actual Quarterly Review now 
in existence in this country. 

A most characteristic passage, revealing the 
settled equanimity of soul of the writer, occurs 
in a letter to Miss Barker (p. 172-3.) 

Death is no veil to the dead. They are at their 
journey’s end—rather to be envied than lamented for 
having got there. Of all other disagreeable things we 
say, ‘I wish it were over.” When you have heard me 
say, Senhora, that I wished the year 1900 was come, 
the same feeling was implied. Yet that I am a very 
happy man, you know. That good lady, who, as you 
remember, physiognomised me so luckily for a man of 
sorrow and acquainted with woe, did not happen to 
know that my acquaintance with woe has been broken off 
long since. We certainly did keep company once, and I 
have been in as many situations of real suffering as falls 
to any man’s lot between the years of seventeen and 
twenty-two. But since that time, no man’s life can 
have passed more smoothly. Sorrows I have had, but 
only such as came in the ordinary course of nature, and 
which resulting from the laws of nature, bring with them 
their own cure in a sense of the necessity as well as duty 
of resignation. Sufferings, arising out of the evils of 
society, are of a different character, they call up resent- 
ment, indignation, and a whole: host of turbulent feel- 
ings. 

Elsewhere he says, bravely and aptly, 
(p. 212-3) :— 

With regard to “ Kehama” I was perfectly aware 
that I was planting acorns while my contemporaries were 
setting Turkey beans. The oak will grow, and though I may 
never sit under its shade, my children will. Of the “ 
of the Lake ” 25,000 copies have been printed—of “ Ke- 
hama” 500; and if they sell in seven years, 1 shall be 
surprised. It is of no consequence. 

This last little phrase is beyond price, “ It 
is of no consequence.” 


Here is Southey’s judgment of Wellington 
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in Spain: it seems commonplace enough 
mow. Was itthen? “Earl Wellington is in 
his place. He is what Nature meant him to 
be—a soldier, likely to do greater things than 
Marlborough.”—(P. 262). 

Here is Southey’s opinion of the Russians 
in 1812, confirmed as Mr. Warter remarks in 
a note, in 1855. He was writing about Dr. 
Clarke's travels (p. 302-3) :— 


There is a species of falsehood which consists in 
telling nothing but truth, but by telling only a part of 
the truth produces all the effects of falsehood, and this 
is what Dr. Clarke has done. He tells you all the faults 
of the Russians, and keeps out of sight the good qualities 
which co-exist with those faults. I know persons who 
have lived in Russia, they uniformly speak of the nobles 
asa corrupted and vicious lass, (we hope there may 
have been some improvement in this respect,) but of 
the people as possessing the good qualities which in 
a certain stage of civilisation are natural to humanity. In 
savage life they are like the seed which fell upon stones, 
and cannot shoot forth: in such a state as that of the 
Russian nobles, or the English journeymen manufacturers, 
they are stifled or poisoned; but neither*the beard of 
the common Russian, nor the dust of his house, nor his 
creepers and crawlers, have any necessary effect upon the 
natural charities of life. One of his virtues has now been 
sufficiently proved ; he loves his country, and will fight 
for it. 


How many will bear witness to the truth of 
Mrs. Turner's expression here recorded, and 
how just is the poet’s comment! 


The sort of praise which I wish “ Kehama ” to obtain, 
and the real value of such works, is expressed in what 
Turner tells me his wife said of the poem when he made 
her leave it off at midnight. ‘She could have read it all 
night,” she said ; ‘ she felt it elevate her conceptions, and 
occasion an excitement of mind that made her feel supe- 
rior to herself?” This is their use; to take us out of 
ourselves, to carry us into the world of unrealities, to 
busy us with something which is not immediately con- 
nected with flesh and. blood, to elevate rather than to 
affect, and to make us perceive our own imaginative 
power, instead of constantly referring us to ordinary feel- 
ings. 

And yet who deals with “ ordinary feelings ” 
like Southey? sublimating and refining, but 
never exaggerating or distorting them. With 
the exception of Wordsworth, and we may 
add perhaps Tennyson (ignoring “ Maud ”) 
we know not his equal in this respect among 
English, Greek, or German poets. Other 
nations are beside the question. There are 
some striking observations (p. 313) on a con- 
version or perversion to the Roman Church, 
of which we extract a few. 


A conversion of this kind is certainly a great family- 
evil; the convert being persuaded that she shall lose sight 
of all her relations in the next world gets weaned from 
them in this ; and they indeed, on their part, are bound 
in prudence to get as little as possible in the way of an 
intellectual malady which is contagious. 


The modest unpretending way in which 
Southey speaks of his own delightful “ Life 
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of Nelson” is thoroughly characteristic also. 
Of “‘ Roderick,” he says most truly (p. 345) :— 
“It is deep tragedy throughout, but that kind 
of tragedy which elevates the mind instead of 
depressing it.” We do not like much the 
pseudo-scriptural ‘Fragments of Milesian 
History,” though they are clever of their kind. 
Southey therein allowed himself a latitude 
which it seems hard to reconcile with his 
other views, and which could only be tho- 
roughly explained by a careful inquiry into the 
state of mind of warm-hearted well-wishers to 
Christianity at that peculiar period previous 
to the Church-revival, and while a certain 
lack of earnestness was too often characteristic 
of the orthodoz religious world. There is an 
admirable letter from Southey to a mourner 
(pp. 370-2), too long to quote. Indeed our 
citations do not do justice to these pleasant 
volumes, of which it is hard to ascertain the 
precise charm. They can scarcely be said to 
contain any very great stores of wisdom ; con- 
centration is certainly lacking to them ; there 
is much palaver also and a good deal of com- 
mon-place, but all is so thoroughly natural and 
hearty, there is such an utter absence of seek- 
ing for effect, the individuality of the writer, 
cordial, cheerful, and serene, stands out so 
prominently that we should as soon think of 
criticising with severity the letters of our own 
most intimate friends. This is just the feel- 
ing one has towards Southey; one thinks of 
him as a friend; a friend in whom one has to 
bear with a few peculiarities, but whose clasp 
of the hand isa blessing, whose simplest word 
across the waters comes fraught with the stores 
of kindness of a generous heart. We will 
conclude with a comical dog-latin epistle to 
Grosvenor Bedford, dated Oct. 29, 1815, which 
also closes the second volume, and has given 
us a hearty laugh, in which we desire our 
readers to participate. 


Ecce, mi amice, adsum ! 
Res quapropter veré glad sum 
Sic et credo, legens es, 
Quia est jocunda res. 
Post trajectum dolorosum 
Super cequor ventuosum, 

Me miser! erat tota nox 

na vomitandi vox !) 
Mare iracundum spit-us 
Super Anglicanum littus. 

Illic foundi gaudio summo 
Tuam literam cum nummo. 
Restamus domo nunc Vardoni 
Socii viatoris boni ; 
Unde cras, si bene speedo, 
Forsan rursus te videbo. 
Amorem meum tuz matri 
Da, Miss Page, atque fratri. 
Hanc epistolam missivam 
Classicalem et festivam 
You cum multis aliis may put,— 
Vale, O dilectum caput ! 
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The Illustrated Handbook of Architecture: being a concise and popular account of the different styles 


of Architecture prevailing in all ages and countries. 
Author of “ Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis restored.” 


By James Ferevssoy, M.R.I.B.A., 
In 2 Vols. With 850 Illustra- 


tions on Wood. London: John Murray, Albermarle-street, 1855. 


Unt the appearance of this handbook the 
prosecution of Architecture, as a study, was in 
this country more laborious and expensive 
than that of any other subject. The magni- 
ficent works loading the shelves of public or 
noble libraries are practically unattainable, 
and their detail so minute as to render their 
aggregate scope too great for non-professional 
readers. No wonder, therefore, that with a 
public so necessarily ignorant the professional 
readers have been proportionally superficial. 

It was necessary, to put us on a footing 
with France and Germany, that the contents 
of all these massive volumes should be epito- 
mized for general use. More than this has 
now been done, and we shall be surprised if 
Mr. Fergusson’s new work does not become a 
text book in other languages than our own, 
as well as the most remarkable of our metro- 
politan improvers. 

The illustrations alone—without which it 
is vain to read architecture—would, if unac- 
companied by any gloss, form quite the most 
available and instructive introduction to the 
history of the art ever yet published. The 
literatures of all countries, and works of all 
ages, have been laid under impartial contri- 
bution, and no pains spared to digest and 
arrange in the most complete manner. When, 
therefore, to these 850 drawings is added a 
descriptive, historical, and geographical letter 
press, full of care and thought, it will be 
readily believed that we have here just what 
a hand-book should be. 

Few men could be better fitted for the 
authorship of such a book than Mr. Fergus- 
son. His extensive travel, his long and 
ardent eastern research, his passion for archi- 
tecture as a recreation, till he embraced it as a 
profession, the publication of previous de- 
tailed works, and the failure of one such plan 
as he has now successfully accomplished, 
conspired to unite every motive proper to the 
work. 

There is but one set off against all this. 
The “ Principles of Beauty in Architecture,” 
a more extensive work than the present, ship- 
wrecked at its first volume upon the rock of 
speculative generalisation and excessive no- 
menclature. The rare defects of the present 
book are traceable to the same source; an 
ardent desire to reduce prematurely within 
the bounds of system, and a too liberal inter- 
pretation of doubtful and slight authority. 


As it is precisely upon these points that the 
architectural teachers at the Crystal Palace 
have gone so hastily and far astray, it is im- 
portant that the tendencies of the new 
manager should be clearly understood, lest 
the merited weight of his authority should 
serve to perpetuate, instead of correcting, 
errors which no calmer student of the “ Mo- 
ther-art” can view without pain. 

When we have added that the results of 
the author's oriental education in art are per- 
ceptible throughout, in individual preference 
for the elaborate to the simple, and for color 
to chiar'oscuro, we shall have summed up the 
amount by which this book falls short of im- 
partiality, and for which allowance must be 
made in following the verdicts, and estimating 
the open questions and moot points. 

The plan of the work consists of an intro- 
duction containing definitions and principles, 
followed by a concise and popular account of 
all the different styles of architecture from 
archaic times to the renaissance in the 16th 
century. This account is divided into two 
parts, non-Christian and Christian, each part 
occupying a volume. A third part is referred 
to in the preface (though noi promised), 
which should be devoted to the modern 
buildings of Europe since the cinque cento; 
for although the history of architecture as a 
development (of architecture proper, many 
would contend) stopped at the renaissance of 
classic literature and art, still, as “ornamental 
and ornamented construction” it, as certainly, 
has continued to this day. 

The body of the work is arranged and clas- 
sified upon a mixed system, partly chrono- 
logical, partly topographical, and partly ethno- 
graphical. Such a classification would be too 
artificial for a philosophy of the art, but for a 
handbook it would be difficult to suggest any 
more simple or natural arrangement, which 
should at the same time avoid the leading 
thread of a particular theory, and sacrificing 
the advantages of impartiality. 

In the introduction we have the resumé 
and practical principles which its author has 
extracted from the manifold researches follow- 
ing it. Here Architecture, as we have already 
said, is defined to be “the art of ornamental 
and ornamented construction.” This defini- 
tion will displease many, but be intelligible 
by all. 

The definition is followed up, logically 
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enough, by the statement that architecture 
originated as a useful art. 

Architecture was originally one of the useful arts, in- 
vented to provide for one of the three great wants of 
man—food, clothing, and shelter. The wigwam grew 
into a hut, the hut into a house, the house into a palace, 
and the palace into a temple, by well-defined and easily- 
traced gradations ; but it never lost the original idea of 
a shelter, and in its most magnificent form it is a mere 
amplification of the original hut, but grown so solid that 
it seems designed to last for ever, and so well-propor- 
tioned and so exquisitely ornamented that, instead of 
being one of the most commonplace, it ranks with the 
most beautiful productions of man’s hands. 


This again will scarcely pass unchallenged, 
though consistent with the low ground taken 
in the definition. The high school will not 
fail to remind Mr. Fergusson that the facts 
which he proceeds immediately to recite, in 
the body of his work, bear against him here 
in more ways than one: that architecture, 
as distinguished from building, will there be 
found deriving her origin from altars, pillars 
of memorial, relic shrines, monumental 
tombs, towers of triumph, and, generally, 
from the devotional emotions as over and 
above the animal pleasures or needs: that 
she exists, indeed, in rudiment, among those 
naked and savage islanders who set up carved 
posts around their shrines, and in those 
Druidic and Buddhist stone circles which 
mark out, at the bidding of an emotion and 
not a utility, an altar or a grave. 

But our author takes no pains to conceal 
that his sympathies are secular in this matter 
rather than sacred, and is consistent in his 
standard, more scientific perhaps than a poet 
could admit. Moreover, the book is not 
written for the high school alone or princi- 
pally, but for those who may by and bye re- 
cruit its ranks. 

“The leading principles and elements of 
the art” are next briefly discussed under the 
headings, mass, stability, materials, construe- 
tion, forms, proportion, ornament, color, uni- 
formity, and imitation of nature, and the 
pages devoted to this description contain 
more practical and real instruction upon the 
art than any number of larger volumes that 
could be readily named. 

Connoisseurs will take exception at certain 
points, and perhaps there is more room for 
question than our author indicates under 
several of these headings, but this will be 
found in looking for defects rather than 
stumbling against them. 

The introduction is concluded by three 
sections upon Ethnography, New Style, and 
Prospects. The first is the author's favourite 
and consequently his critically weakest point; 
we shall have occasion to remark further on 
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several mistakes into which his foregone con- 
clusions upon the subject betray his impar- 
tiality. 

From the sections on a “new style” and 
“ prospects” we make the following extract: — 


So far as any reason or experience yet known can be 
applied to this subject, it seems clear that no art or 
science ever has been, or can be now, advanced by going 
backwards, and copying earlier forms, or those applicable 
to other times or other circumstances ; and that progress 
towards perfection is only to be obtained by the united 
efforts of many steadily pursuing a well-defined object. 
Wherever this is done, success seems to be inevitable, or 
at all events every age is perfectly satisfied with its own 
productions. Where forward progress is the law, it is 
certain that the next age will surpass the present ; but 
the living cannot conceive anything more perfect, or they 
would apply it. Everything in any true art is thoroughly 
up to the highest standard of its period, and instead of 
the dissatisfied uncertainty in which we are wandering in 
all matters concerning architecture, we should be exult- 
ing in our own productions, and proud in leaving to our 
posterity the progress we have made, feeling assured that 
we have paved the way for them to advance to a still 
higher standard of perfection. 

As soon as the public are aware of the importance of 
this rule, and of its applicability to architecture, a new 
style must be the inevitable result ; and if our civilization 
is what we believe it to be, that style will not only be 
perfectly suited to all our wants and desires, but also 
more beautiful and more perfect than any that has ever 
existed before. 

XIV.—Prospects. 

If we turn from these speculations to ask what pros- 
pect there is of the public appreciating correctly this 
view of the matter, or setting earnestly about carrying it 
out, the answer can hardly be deemed satisfactory. 

The clergy, not only in England but on the continent 
of Europe, have arrived at the conclusion that the Gothic 
style is the one most suited for church-building pur- 
poses ; and this has now become so established a point 
that no deviation from Gothic models is tolerated. Any 
architect who would attempt originality in plan, or in- 
troduce even a new detail or moulding, is immediately 
set down as ignorant of his profession, and the experi- 
ment is not repeated. Every year that we continue in 
this path, and that our knowledge of the style becomes 
greater, the heavier will our chains become, and anything 
like originality or progress in this important branch of 
architecture more absolutely impossible. 

The study of the classical languages, to which so much 
importance is attached in our public schools, and in our 
own and most foreign universities, tended at one time in 
another way to withdraw attention from the formation of 
a true style of architecture by fixing it exclusively on 
Greek and Roman models. The Renaissance in the 15th 
century arose much more from admiration of classic 
literature than from any feeling for the remains of build- 
ings which had been neglected for centuries and were 
far surpassed by those which succeeded them. The same 
feelings perpetuated by early association are the great 
cause of the hold that classic art still has on the educated 
classes in Europe. 

In clubs and mixed societies the style usually adopted 
is the Italian, out of which progress may come if com- 
mon sense be allowed to prevail over classical precedents, 
or the contrary if the reactionary element be allowed to 
obtain the preference. 

Below these there is another class of men who have 
but little sympathy with Greece or Rome, and still less 
with medieval monkery or feudalism, but who in their 
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own strong sense seem inclined to take a more reasonable 
view of the matter, and these men are now erecting at 
Manchester and in other cities of the North a series of 
warehouses and other buildings designed wholly with re- 
ference to their uses, and ornamented only in their con- 
struction, and which consequently are—as far as their 
utilitarian purposes will allow— as satisfactory as any- 
thing of former days. Eastward of Temple Bar there 
are many buildings arising on the same system, and with 
a little more experience they promise to be as satisfactory 
as those in the North. 

In civil enginering our progress is so undeniable that 
we saw old London Bridge removed without regret, 
though it was a work of the same age and of the same 
men who built all our greatest and best cathedrals, and 
in its own line was quite as perfect and as beautiful as 
they. But it had outlived its age, and we knew we could 
replace it by a better—so its destruction was inevitable ; 
and if we had made the same progress in the higher that 
we have in the lower branches of the building art, we 
should see a Gothic cathedral pulled down with the same 
indifference, content to know that we could easily replace 
it by one far nobler and more worthy of our age and in- 
telligence. No architect during the middle ages ever 
hesitated to pull down any part of a cathedral that was 
old and going to decay, and to replace it with something 
in the style of the day, however incongruous that might 
be; and if we were progressing as they were, we should 
have as little compunction in following the same course. 

Art, however, will not be regenerated by buildings so 
ephemeral as Crystal Palaces, or so prosaic as Manches- 
ter warehouses, nor by anything so essentially utilitarian 
as the works of our engineers. The one hope is, that, 
having commenced at the bottom, the true system may 
extend upwards, and come at last to be applied to our 
palaces and churches, and the whole nation lend its aid 
to work out the great problem. Whenever its signifi- 
cance is rightly appreciated by the public, this result 
seems inevitable ; and with the means of diffusing know- 
ledge which we now possess, we may perhaps be per- 
mitted to fancy that the dawn is at hand, and that after 
our long wanderings in the dark, daylight may again en- 
lighten our path and gladden our hearts with the vision 
of brighter and better things in art than a false system 
has hitherto enabled us to attain. 


The main body of the work is introduced 
by two books upon Indian architecture and 
its allies. 

Mr. Fergusson may be considered the 
creator of this portion of his subject, which is 
dwelt upon at a length duly proportioned to 
its novelty and value. 

Until the publication of his own researches, 
a profound night enveloped Indian arche- 
ology, its chronology especially appearing 
baseless. We have now, on the other hand, 
in the history of these styles, perhaps the 
most complete record possible of the birth, 
growth, and decay of an architecture. 

The luminous and masterly treatment of 
these books is a model for architectural nar- 
rative, and, as the product of the author's 
personal observation and experience, they 
possess far greater lucidity than those por- 
tions of his work derived at second hand 
from others. 

Book IX. being the concluding book of 


Part I, is devoted to Saracenic architecture, 
and is next in interest and value to the Indian 
books, for similar reasons. 

The intermediate books of Part I are de- 
voted to (3) China and America, (4) Western 
Asia (5) Egyptian, (6) Grecian, (7) Roman, and 
(8) Sassanian. 

It would be to depart from the character of 
this review to attempt anything like a detailed 
inspection of so large and various a mass of 
information. On the other hand, the treat- 
ment of every book being (with one or two 
exceptions) equally careful and systematic, a 
better insight into the character of the work 
may be obtained by extracts from the most 
important, than by a hasty recapitulation of 
all the sections. 

Each book is headed by a chronological 
table of the most useful dates connected with 
its period, and introduced by a brief and com- 
prehensive glance at its history, geography, 
or ethnography. This is followed by the 
detailed account and illustration of the chief 
buildings of the style, in order of age, and a 
recapitulation or general criticism closes the 
sections. The Indian sections, for example, 
are prefaced by an abstract of the history and 
diffusion of the Buddhist creeds from their 
foundation. 

Then follow 128 pages illustrated by 86 
woodcuts, in which the subject of Buddhist 
and Jaina architecture is taken up under its 
various divisions of topes, temples, and 
monasteries ; and, in their mutual armalgama- 
tions and developments, is pursued through 
India proper, Ceylon, Burmah, Java, Thibet, 
and Nepaul. 

In the course of this enquiry the transition 
is kept in view from the first and earliest 
architectural remains—the Ldts of Asoka, 
simple sacred monumental shafts, raised over 
religiously memorable spots, and from the 
dome shaped topes, or relic mounds, crowned 
by their tees and sacred umbrellas—to their 
copies in wood and stone as finials, spires, 
towers, and ultimately whole temples and 
pagodas. Nothing could be more interesting 
to the supporters of the devotional theory of 
architecture than this first example of its 
pedigree adduced by Mr. Fergusson, where a 
great and complicated style is seen deriving 
step by step from monumental shafts, mounds, 
and sacred emblems. . 

The varieties of pier and pillar, and th 
rich and splendid effect of the bracket capital 
so peculiar to India, are beautifully illustrated 
from the author's own sketches. 

The invention of domes also, and their 
extensive and elegant employment, in one of 
their forms, by the Jains, suggests some 
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general observations of value upon the his- 
tory and construction of these vaults, an 
opportunity being made for this purpose, as is 
done frequently for similar objects with the 
happiest effect during the course of this 
work. 

Book 1 being filled by Buddhist and Jaina 
examples, the Hindu styles are then described 
in Book 2, and introduced by a special chro- 
nology and general notice of indispensable 
use to the reader. They are considered 
under divisions into Southern and Northern 
Hindu style, and that of Cashmeer. 

Of these the Southern Hindu is most 
abundant in relics. 

The mighty piled gateways (derivatives 
from the umbrella-crowned tope), and the 
thousand columned halls, erected at the ex- 
pense, in some cases, of £1,000,000 sterling 
(and offspring of the circles of tall posts sur- 
rounding, as in Ceylon, the sacred relic 
mound), are described with excellent illustra- 
tions. And the rock cut caves of Ellora 
figure once more as the eighth wonder of the 
world. 

Northern Hindu follows, the temples of 
Orissa and at Benares being conspicuous in- 
stances, and the chapter closes with instances 
from the mixed Hindu style, when the Maho- 
metan conquests had introduced a leaven of 
new forms, grafting most gracefully upon 
the native treatment, and producing, in the 
mausolea, the palace halls, and the majestic 
ghats or landing places, studies of great and 
novel value to our architects. 

The unique subject of Cashmeer, with its 
strongly marked Greek affinities, occupies a 
chapter by itself, from which the accompany- 
ing extract will serve to show how keen must 
be the attention and how awake the know- 
ledge requisite for composing a handbook 
upon such a subject. 


The pillars which support the portico and the one on 
which the model stands are by far the most striking 
peculiarity of this style, their shafts being almost iden- 
tical with those of the Grecian Doric, and wholly unlike 
anything found in any other part of India. Generally 
they are from three to four diameters in height, diminish- 
ing slightly towards the capital, and adorned with 16 
flutes, rather shallower than those of the Grecian order. 
Both these bases and capitals are, it is true, far more 
complicated than would have been tolerated in Greece, 
but at Pestum and in Rome we find with the Doric 
order a complexity of mouldings by no means unlike that 
found here. At all events we find in Cashmere no trace 
of the bracket capital of the Hindus, nor of the changes 
from square to octagon, or to the Polygon of 16 sides, 
and soon. Indeed, whether the affinity to the Greek be 
or be not conceded, it is quite certain that no trace of 
such an order is found in India proper. May it not be 
regarded as a remnant of the Greek kingdom of Bactria, 
altered, it is true, in the lapse of centuries, but still re- 
taining unmistakeable marks of its origin ? 
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The 2nd Book is concluded by a recapitu- 
lation of the Indian styles, which we cannot 
do better than extract in part, as an exhibi- 
tion of our author's own. 


Having now gone through all the different phases 
which Indian architecture has assumed from the earliest 
period at which we become acquainted with it till the 
present time, it only remains, in conclusion, to recapitu- 
late, in a few words, the more salient points to which 
attention has been directed. 

It has been shown that the history of Indian architec- 
ture commences not earlier than the middle of the third 
century before Christ, when Asoka made Buddhism the 
state religion of India, and sought to commemorate the 
fact, not only by inscriptions, but by monumental 
columns and other lasting memorials, some of which re- 
main to our day. It then begins with a strong admix- 
ture of Grecian, or at least of Western art, as if the 
Indians were then first learning from foreigners an art 
they had not previously practised; but this extraneous 
element soon died out, and is not again to be traced, ex- 
cept perhaps in Cashmeer, where it seems to have long 
remained in force. ' 

From the time of Asoka till nearly that of Mahometan 
conquest there exists no difficulty in tracing the whole 
history of Buddhist art—a complete series of examples 
existing in the caves and topes; which, taken in con- 
nexion with those of Afghanistan and Ceylon, and other 
buildings, amply suffice to elucidate the subject. From 
that time to the present day we find abundance of exam- 
ples in Burmah, Thibet, and Nepal, which, with colla- 
teral illustrations from Java and elsewhere, enable us to 
trace the history of the Buddhist style through more 
than 2000 years. There is every reason to believe that 
from the buildings themselves, and from the paintings 
and sculptures with which they are adorned, the whole 
history of this important sect may be restored with the 
utmost distinctness and certainty. 

In India this style was succeeded by that of the Jains, 
though this latter seems scarcely to have arisen out of 
the former, but to be the lineal descendant of some older 
style whose traces have not yet been detected farther 
back than the 9th or 10th century, though some may 
probably still exist between India and the western parts 
of Asia. Ifthe Jaina buildings want the manly vigour 
and boldness of the Buddhist style, they far surpass it in 
the elegance both of their combinations and of their 
details. In these respects the Jaina style surpasses any 
other style in India, and has had in consequence more 
influence on the Mahometan art, and, through it, on the 
modern Hindu, than any other—circumstances which 
would render its study singularly interesting, had we the 
means available for its prosecution. At present, how- 
ever, they do not exist; and from the circumstance of 
none of the great kingdoms of India having ever adopted 
the Jaina as a state religion, its traces are only discovered 
in the more remote corners of the country, where they 
have hitherto generally escaped the notice of travellers. 

The principal Hindu style arose in the south among 
the aboriginal Tamul races, and extends north as far as 
Ellora. We do not know at what age it first was prac- 
tised, no example having yet been traced to so early 4 
date even as the 4th or 5th centuries after Christ. When 
it first appears, it seems to have adopted Buddhist forms, 
or at all events to have arisen out of the same forms from 
which the Buddhists elaborated their style. Hindu 
architecture continues almost unchanged to the present 
day, except that the Mahometan influence is sometimes 
strong in civil buildings; and cases occur in which & 
strange mania for copying debased European art has 
crept even into the sanctums of their temples. This, 
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however, is a rare occurence ; and generally speaking it 
is only in the inferiority of workmanship and design that 
we trace the influence of age in this class of art. 

In the north another style of art arose, and different 
forms were adopted, though from what original it is 
difficult to guess: the earliest example is in the 7th cen- 
tury, and then the style was perfectly matured. It must 
be pursued much further back before we can hope to 
detect, in ill-concealed traces of structural exigencies, 
those forms which were afterwards elaborated into the 
orders we now find. 

During 10 or 11 centuries, through which we can 
trace its history, the changes it underwent were slight, 
until after the reign of Akbar, when the introduction of 
Saracenic forms gave it a freedom and grace it had not 
known before: and though its details became less pure, 
its forms were improved by the addition. It is now 
sinking under our influence, till it is little better than a 
caricature of its former self. 

In Cashmeer there still exists another style, differing 
from all these, showing, in the first place, a people 
secluded from the rest, perhaps retaining its earliest 
forms unchanged, or at all events owning different in- 
fluences and practising a different art from any of the 
people around. When properly investigated, it may 
throw new and unexpected light on this hitherto obscure 
subject. Much, however, very much, still remains to be 
done, before the subject of Indian art can either be un- 
derstood or be placed on a satisfactory footing of scien- 
tific induction. No works have yet been published ex- 
clusively devoted to the subject, except, I am sorry to 
say, my own; and mine is imperfect not only from the 
impossibility of one situated as I was effecting more 
without aid, but also from the great difficulty of publish- 
ing such works in this country, where the subject in- 
terests so few. 

It would be as reasonable to compare the Indian epics 
and dramas with those of Homer and Sophocles as to 
compare the Indian style of architecture with the refined 
elegance and intellectual superiority of the Parthenon and 
other great works of Greece. Probably a nearer com- 
parison might be instituted with the Gothic styles of the 
middle ages; yet, while possessing the same rich irregu- 
larity and defiance of all rule, it wants that bold manli- 
ness of style and loftiness of aspiration which dignifies 
even the rudest attempts of those enthusiastic religionists. 
Though deficient in these respects, the Indian styles are 
unrivalled for patient elaboration of the details, which 
are always designed with elegance, and always executed 
with care. The very extent of ornamentation produces 
feelings of astonishment, and the smaller examples are 
always pleasing from the elegance of the parts and the 
appropriateness of the whole. In no styles is the last 
characteristic more marked than in those of India; for 
whether the architects had to uphold a mountain of rock 
or the airiest dome, or merely an ornamental screen work, 
in all instances the pillars are exactly proportioned to the 
work they have to do, and the ornaments are equally 
suited to the apparent strength or lightness of effect 
which the position of the mass seems to require. No 
affectation, and no imitation of other styles, ever inter- 
fere to prevent the purpose-like expression of every part, 
and the effect consequently is always satisfactory and 
pleasing, and, when the extent is sufficient, produces 
many of the best and highest modes of expression of 
which the art of architecture is anywhere capable. 


Books 8 and 4 contain a short notice of 
the architecture of China and America, and of 
Western Asia. 

The Chinese, without devotion, are without 
architecture. Great to admiration in the 
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utilities o sife in “ bridges, embankments and 
engineering works of all sorts, shewing a 
power of cutting stone and granite, and a 
science of building hardly surpassed even by 
the Egyptians themselves,” this people, de- 
void of faith and enthusiasm, has never 
possesed an architecture. The only monu- 
ments are the pagodas, which are in fact no 
more than exaggerated tees or spires from the 
topes of a foreign race. Their best and only 
properly architectural works are the tombs of 
their ancestors, whom, “like all people of 
Tartar origin, they reverence.” 

In Central America the Mexican and Peru- 
vian ruins are but hastily, though carefully, 
sketched; and our author characteristically 
hangs with longing over the “ tempting sub- 
ject for speculation,” which the similarity 
between the Peruvian remains and those of 
the Italian Pelasgi, offers. 

The 4th Book is devoted to the architecture 
of Western Asia. In this section Assyria 
takes the lead. The importance of her in- 
fluence on Greece is put prominently for- 
ward as “ parent of all the [onic forms” of 
the latter country; and the recent discoveries 
of Layard and Rawlinson, amplified by the 
aid of Persepolitan remains, until, as our 
author conceives * the architecture of Assyria 
is made as familiar to us as that of Egypt.” 

Here, however, readers should be warned 
that Mr. Fergusson’s restorations are alto- 
gether disallowed by the prime authorities of 
the subject, and it must be confessed that too 
free a rein is given to the weakness of our 
author's criticism, his ardent and over-ready 
speculation. 

Plainly speaking, there is no absolute 
authority whatever for the amalgamation of 
Persepolitan with Assyrian forms in the man- 
ner here adopted, and unfortunately pursued 
at the Crystal Palace.* 

It is not only “somewhat” but altogether 
“conjectural,” and this fact should be more 
clearly announced in the second edition. 
The copying of wooden forms in stone to the 
extent adverted to by Mr. Fergusson, is, to 
begin with, largely a matter of theory, and the 
instances deduced from the sculptures most 
certainly weaken rather than strengthen the 
case for the restoration as adopted. 

The discrepancy, moreover, between the 
purposes of the Assyrian and the long subse- 
quent Persepolitan buildings, should. be fur- 
ther recollected. 

Altogether the chapter upon Assyrian 





* Nor for the colouring of the sculptures in the man- 
ner adopted at the latter place, where those most compe- 
tent to judge declare that an Assyrian architect would 
be bewildered with indignation. 
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architecture is the least satisfactory of the 
whole work, and might be re-written with 
considerable advantage. 

Persian architecture, especially illustrated 
by the ruins of Persepolis, is more satisfac- 
torily handled, and its probable connexion 
with Solomon's temple at Jerusalem, a re- 
cognised subject for dreams, will be interest- 
ing to many readers. 

The want of personal observation, however, 
renders this portion of the work lean and 
bare, in contrast with the foregoing and sub- 
sequent portions. 

The fourth chapter of this book is given to 
Asia Minor, and consists of half a dozen 
pages devoted principally to those Syrian 
tombs which Sir Charles Fellowes has iden- 
tified with his name, and which, with all their 
singular adhesion to wooden originals, may 
be studied so well in the British Museum. 

Book 5 initiates the great stream of archi- 
tectural development which commenced in 
Egypt, to become European from the time of 
its importation by Greece until now. 

. ‘The pyramids of Memphis, and the temples 
of Thebes, stand for the two great divisions 
of Egyptian architectural history. 

Of those oldest and vastest monuments of 
the world our author repeats that tale of 
primeeval perfection, which discords all re- 
ceived chronologies, and chimes with Man- 
tell’s theories of the great antiquity of the 
human race, founded upon the discoveries in 
the Irish bogs. 

Besides the pyramids of Gizeh, Saccara, 
Dashoor, &c., little or nothing is at present 
known of the earliest Egyptian architecture, 
thongh the publication, in the great forth- 
coming Prussian work, of Lepsius’s researches 
in this direction will probably bring some 
new material to light. 

From the knowledge, however, that we do possess of 
this style, we may safely assert that it is one of the least 
beautiful artistically of those we are acquainted with, and 
infinitely inferior to the Theban style which succeeded 
it. The early Egyptians built neither for beauty nor for 
use, but for eternity. 


When, however, we have passed the period 
of the pyramid builders, and approach the 
epoch of obelisks and columned temples, we 
discover a new and noble style of architecture. 
The second chapter of book five is given to 
the great temples of Thebes, and the temple 
palace of Karnac described as follows :— 

Its principal dimensions are 1,200 ft. in length, by 
about 360 in width, and it covers therefore about 430,000 
square feet, or more than twice the area of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, and more than four times that of any medizval 
cathedral existing. This, however, is not a fair way of 
estimating its dimensions, for our churches are buildings 
entirely under one roof; but at Karnac a considerable 


portion was uncovered by any buildings, so that no such 
comparison is just. The great hypostyle hall, however, 
is internally 340 ft. by 170, and, with its two pylons, it 
covers more than 88,000 square ft., a greater area than 
the cathedral of Cologne, the largest of all our northern 
cathedrals ; and when we consider that this is only a part 
of a great whole, we may fairly assert that the whole is 
among the largest, as it undoubtedly is one of the most 
beautiful buildings in the world. 

The culminating point and climax of all this group of 
building is the hypostyle hall of Manepthah. The accom. 
panying plan, and section of its central portion, both to 
the usual scale, will explain its general arrangement ; but 
no language can convey an idea of its beauty, and no ar- 
tist has yet been able to reproduce its form so as to con- 
vey to those who have not seen it an idea of its grandeur. 
The mass of its central piers, illumined by a flood of 
light from the clerestory, and the smaller pillars of the 
wings gradually fading into obscurity, are so arranged and 
lighted as to convey an idea of infinite space ; at the same 
time, the beauty and massiveness of the forms, and the 
brilliancy of their coloured decorations, all combine to 
stamp this as the greatest of man’s architectural works ; 
but such a one as it would be impossible to reproduce, 
except in such a climate and in that individual style in 
which, and for which, it was created. 

The Ptolemaic temples—the rock cut 
tombs and temples of Thebes and Nubia are 
next illustrated, and a chapter upon Ethiopia 
and the invention of the true arch, (with ra- 
diating and not horizontal joints,) beyond 
doubt well known though seldom used in 
Egypt—completes the fifth book. 

Book six recites rather briefly, but yet at 
sufficient length, the orthodox examples of 
Greece, and is introduced by remarks very 
pregnant with meaning and value :-— 

Having already described the artistic forms of Egypt 
and Assyria, it is not difficult to discover the origin of 
almost every idea, and of every architectural feature, 
that afterwards was found in Greece. To comprehend 
her arts, it is necessary to bear in mind that Greece was 
inhabited by two distinct and te races, the one 
aboriginal, as far as we know, which, for distinction’s 
sake, may be called Pelasgic, a race which not only spread 
over Greece, but Etruria and Asia Minor, and before the 
war of Troy was generally the dominant race in all these 
countries. In Greece their power became extinct with 
the return of the Heraclide to the Peloponnese in the 
1lth century s.c. In Etruria they retained their supre- 
macy till dispossessed by the Romans; and in Asia they 
never were, strictly speaking, superseded, though under 
Grecian influence their civilisation took a form widely 
different from what we find in the earlier ages. 

The other, or Dorian race, may have existed in Greece 
from the earliest ages, but only superseded the Pelasgi 
politically about 10 centuries before Christ ; but their 
civilisation took no new artistic form for at least 3 cen- 
turies afterwards, at which time what we know as the 
true Grecian form of art first made its appearance. 

Architecturally these two races may be distinguished, 
the one as an Ionic, the other as a Doric race. We may 
feel sure that the Pelasgic race prevailed wherever the 
Ionic order is found; and the Doric order, in like man- 
ner, marks the exact degree of prevalence of the other 
race in the places where it exists. 

Sparta may be considered as the head-quarters of the 
Doric, Arcadia of the Ionic races. In Athens they seem 
to have been nearly equally mixed, and in other states mn 
varying proportions. 
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Such ethnographical distinctions as these 
assist classification and system, and, when not 
exaggerated, become great aids to architectural 
history. 

The three orders of Greek architecture are 
drawn and described, and those edifices illus- 
trated which contain the most notable types. 
An ingenious hypothesis is put forward by 
our author as to the mode of lighting roofed 
temples ; it must, however, be considered one 
of the mere theories, and separated from the 
facts of the hand-book. Such an arrangement 
would unquestionably have caused an ugly 
series of gaps in the exterior elevations, and 
it is byno means certain that lamplight would 
not, with the light from the door, have an- 
swered all the purposes of the interior. The 
greater part of the worship and sacrifice was 
performed in a court before the temple, such 
as that still existing to the East of Juno 
Lucina at Agrigentum, and the mysteries 
transacted within the cell, were nocturnal 
ceremonies. 

The question of polychrony is assumed and 
not discussed. This is to be regretted, as it 
remains with the balance of evidence unques- 
tionably against it, and the restorations at the 
Crystal Palace continue impertinences. 

From book seven, on Roman architecture, 
though a subject of the deepest interest as the 
debateable land between the Pagan and Chris- 
tian styles, our limits will permit us to make 
but this extract : 


For centuries before the establishment of the Roman 
Empire, progressive development and increasing popula- 
tion, joined to comparative peace and security, had accu- 
mulated around the shores of the Mediterranean a mass 
of people enjoying material prosperity greater than had 
ever been known before. All this culminated in the first 
centuries of the Christian era. The greatness of the an- 
cient world was then full, and a more overwhelming and 
gorgeous spectacle than the Roman empire then displayed 
never dazzled the eyes of mankind. From the banks of 
the Euphrates to those of the Tagus, every city vied with 
its neighbour in the erection of temples, baths, theatres, 
and edifices for public use or private luxury. In all cases 
these display far more evidence of wealth and power than 
of taste and refinement, and all exhibit traces of that 
haste to enjoy, which seems incompatible with the cor- 
rect elaboration of anything that is to be truly great. 
Notwithstanding all this, there is a greatness in the mass, 
a grandeur in the conception, and a certain expression of 
power in all these Roman remains which never fail to 
strike the beholder with awe, and force him to admire in 
spite of his better judgment. These qualities, coupled 
with the associations that attach themselves to every 
brick and every stone, render the study of them irresisti- 
bly attractive. It was with imperial Rome that the an- 
cient world perished ; it was in her dominions that the 
new and Christian world was born. All that was great 
in Heathendom was gathered within her walls, tied, it is 
true, into an inextricable knot, which was cut by the 
sword of the barbarians, who moulded for themselves out 
of the fragments that polity and those arts which will 
next occupy our attention, To Rome all previous history 


tends; from Rome all modern history springs: to her 
therefore, and to her arts, we inevitably turn, if not to 
admire, at least to learn, and, if not to imitate, at least to 
wonder, to contemplate a phase of art as unknown to 
previous as to subsequent history, and, if properly under- 
stood, more replete with instruction than any other form 
hitherto known. Though the lesson we learn from it is 
far oftener what to avoid than what to follow, still there 
is such wisdom to be gathered from it as should guide us 
in the onward path, and might lead us to a far higher 
grade than it was given to Rome herself ever to attain. 

The whole of this book is treated with re- 
markable freshness and excellence, although 
it contains, in some speculations upon 
a probable metallic architecture, a character- 
istic trait of the author, in his least valuable 
mood. 

“ The lean and attenuated character ” of the 
mural decorations at Pompeii is the only 
shadow of reason given for this strange spe- 
culation ; but this being all, how much more 
critically would it have been treated as at a 
later period the far more tangible yet similar 
case of German Gothic interpenetrations is 
interpreted. At p. 759-60, Vol. ii., we find, 

It can scarcely be doubted but that much of the ex- 
travagance which we find in later German architecture 
arose from the reaction of the glass-painters on the 
builders, When first painted glass was extensively in- 
troduced, the figures were grouped or separated by archi- 
tectural details, such as niches or canopies, copied literally 
from the stone ornaments of the building itself. Before 
long, however, the painter, in Germany at least, spurned 
at being tied down to copy such mechanical and construce 
tive exigencies; he attenuated his columns, bent and 
twisted his pinnacles, drew out his canopies, and soon in- 
vented for himself an architecture bearing the same rela- 
tion to the stone Gothic around him that the architecture 
shown on the paintings of Pompeii bears to the temples 
and buildings from which it is derived. In Germany, 
painters and builders were alike striving after lightness, 
but in this the painter was enabled by his material easily to 
outstrip the mason. The essentially stone character of ar- 
chitecture was soon lost sight of. With the painter the 
finials, the crockets, and the foliage of the capitals again 
became copies of leaves instead of the conventional repre- 
sentations of nature which they are and must be in all 
true art. 

How much more probable that the un- 
shackled license of the third rate fresco 
painters of Pompeii should have produced the 
caricature of architecture with which the walls 
of that city are defaced, than that an unique 
school of metallic architecture should have 
existed and utterly perished with no other re- 
cord. : ; 

The short book (8) upon Sassanian archi- 
tecture, is very valuable as a link between the 
modified Eastern classic and the subsequent 
Saracenic styles. The invention of penden- 
tives also would appear to be traceable to these 
little known regions of architectural archso- 
logy. 
1 architecture completes the list of 
non-Christian styles, and forms the glowing 
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conclusion to part I. With great judgment 
the author has anticipated chronology in this 
arrangement to gain lucidity, and so little is 
this magnificent family of styles connected 
with the Christian edifices preceding its de- 
velopment, which are nevertheless so largely 
modified by it, that no confusion, but greater 
mastery of the Christian styles, results to the 
reader from this interpolation of the outstand- 
ing remainder of non-Christendom. 

Next to the Indian sections there is none 
more excellent than this ninth book in the 
whole work ; the author is narrating here con 
amore, drawing largely upon his personal ob- 
servations, and delineating an almost novel 
subject. The “ plaster-glories” of the Al- 
hambra give but the faintest shadow of what 
this luxuriant style achieved in Asia, and es- 
pecially in India. There alone in all the 
history of architecture the eye revels satiated 
amongst these noblest inventions of art— 
cupolas and domes. ‘The Mahometans,” 
says Mr. Fergusson, “played with domes,” 
and made a giant pastime of their noble toy. 


In the division of the Roman empire and Roman art 
the dome fell to the share of the eastern half, the rectan- 
gular vaults to the western half of the empire: both 
worked them out in their own peculiar fashion till they 
wholly lost all trace of their Roman origin, but neither 
ever practically interfered with the heritage of the other 
—the dome in Western Europe being rare and excep- 
tional, and never an essential part of the style, while the 
rectangular vault is as rare in the East, and quite as little 
an integral part of their mode of decoration. So far as 
we can now form an opinion, the eastern nation had by 
far the noblest share, and took the element of Roman art 
which was most capable of being elaborated into forms of 

They never, towoven tail either the power or 
the energy of the western people, and the result perhaps 
is that the inferior element is worked into more forms of 
beauty than the nobler one, but this is certainly not al- 
ways the case, though it is so often enough to make us 
regret the strange neglect of this wonderful invention of 
the dome by our Gothic forefathers. 


A division of the style is made into the 
Syrian, Egyptian, Persian, Judean, Spanish, 
and Turkish nationalities, and the influence 
of pre-existent habits in each case traced in 
the modifications superinduced upon the 
typical character of the style. Space forbids 
us to enter into any notice, however brief, of 
this perhaps the most fascinating and surpris- 
ing period in all the world of art; we can but 
aver that the Indian section especially reads 
like a revival of the Arabian nights, and offers 
in such magnificent compositions as the great 
mosques of Delhi, Agra, and Beejapore, an 
almost new and splendid page to the profes- 
sional student. 

We have extracted thus at length from the 
first part of this valuable book, as containing 
matter less generally known than the infor- 
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mation of the second part, which the recent, 
though waning, medisval renaissance in this 
country has in a certain degree forestalled. 
The broad and scientific handling of the 
Christian schools of architecture by Mr. Fer- 
gusson will be found, however, a remarkable 
contrast to the antiquarian publications of the 
ecclesiologists ; and the perusal of the wide 
and splendid record here laid open, will offer 
for the first time an opportunity of judging 
the real extent and capabilities of those par- 
ticular styles, and variations of styles, which 
the ruling fashion prescribes for all churches 
and chapels, and how far they represent even 
the mind of medisval Christianity. An 
“erbarras de richesse,” therefore, becomes 
the principal difficulty in selecting our illus- 
trative extracts from Part Il. The order in 
which the styles of Christian art are to be de- 
scribed, is thus explained in the introduction 
to them :— 


The first is most properly designated Romanesque, or 
modified—in this instance unfortunately debased— 
Roman. From the time of Constantine to that of Justi- 
nian it pervaded the whole empire, and no distinction 
can be drawn between the East and West sufficient to 
warrant their separation. Minute differences may be 
observed, constituting varieties—these are easily marked 
by secondary titles. 

With Justinian a distinct separation takes place, the 
limits of which may be generally defined as follows :—If 
a line be drawn from the shores of the Adriatic to the 
shores of the Baltic, say from Fiume to Kénigsberg, it 
will divide Europe into two nearly equai portions; of 
these the eastern half is inhabited by Slaves, Huns, Ser- 
vians, and other races, differing considerably from those 
to the westward, generally adhering to the Greek Church, 
and practising a style of architecture correctly called the 
Byzantine, which neither influenced nor was influenced 
by that of the West after the age of Justinian. To the 
westward of this line the case was very different: in 
those countries which had been the most populous and 
were most completely civilised under the Roman rule, the 
Romanesque style continued to be practised to a much 
later date than the 7th century,—in Ravenna and Venice 
down to the 10th or 11th century, with the solitary but im- 
portant exception of St. Mark’s of Venice, the design of 
which certainly belongs to the East, with which that city 
was at that age more.closely connected than with Rome. 
On the west coast, at Florence and Pisa, it continued to 
at least as late a date, and in the south of France it was 
practised till the 12th century at least, though with a 
difference sufficiently marked to obtain for it the distin- 
guishing name of Romance or Provencal. In Spain too 
it continued, I believe, along the Mediterranean shore to 
as late a period; but that land is still architecturally al- 
most unknown. 

With the age of Charlemagne a new form of art arose, 
to which the general name of Gothic may be correctly 
applied, meaning thereby all those styles which were in- 
troduced by the barbarians who overthrew the Roman 
Empire. Acting at first under the direct influence of 
Rome, and afterwards guided by their own experience, 
they brought this style to that pitch of perfection which 
we still admire. 

It is perhaps impossible to treat so extensive and so 
complicated a subject without some degree of repetition 
and confusion ; but to avoid this as far as may be, it is 
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proposed to take the Empire of Charlemagne as if it con- 
tinued entire, treating France, Germany, and the North 
of Italy as one great architectural kingdom, as within 
this boundary we have the whole history of the art 
developed, and every peculiarity successively brought 
forw 

Regarding it in this light, Lombardy naturally takes 
the first place, as the part of the kingdom which was 
earliest civilised, and where the arts first attained any 
degree of consistency or perfection. Its history will be 
followed for the time in which it remained an indigenous 
Round-arched style. 

From this the transition is easy to the German or 
Rhenish style, the valleys of the Po and of the Rhine form- 
ing in fact only two important divisions of the great Ger- 
manic Empire from the time of Charlemagne to the down- 
fall of the Hohenstaufens, with whom also ended the 
Round-Gothic style of these two countries. 

Contemporary with these, but differing in many essen- 
tial respects, were the Round arched Gothic styles of 
France. These, though exceedingly and perplexingly 
various, never became so important as the Lombard or 
Rhenish ; nor did any of them, except the styles of Au- 
vergne and Normandy, acquire any very distinct indivi- 
duality. Still they all possess considerable interest, and 
some of them show a degree of elegance almost unrivalled 
in that age, so that all must at least be mentioned and 
defined. 

In speaking of the Pointed Gothic styles the course to 
be pursued is the reverse of this. There can now be no 
doubt but that the Pointed style was invented in France, 
and brought to a great degree of perfection there before 
the neighbouring countries took it up. So that, con- 
tinuing the last chapter, we naturally pursue the thread 
of history, and, following it, have before us the whole 
history of the Gothic style before leaving the French 
soil. 

After this it is easy to trace its introduction from 
France into Germany, and to point ont the various modi- 
fications it underwent in that country. Few of these 
can be called improvements, though, from their being 
generally of the best age, and when architecture was al- 
most suspended in France from the troubles of the 
country, the accidental result is that Germany possesses 
some Gothic buildings that may fairly rival many in 
France. 

Again, the introduction of this style from France and 
Germany into Italy is easily traced and understood, and 
the various modifications it underwent there—none of 
which were improvements—are only too easily pointed 
out. We thus complete a perfect cycle of the art, trac- 
ing it from its origin back to the land of its birth, which 
was also that of its earliest decline, and where it first was 
superseded by the revival of the old Roman transitional 
style. 

After this, it only remains to devote a separate chapter 
to each of the outlying styles not included in the above 
enumeration. 

The Romanesque style includes a deserip- 
tion of the great Roman basilicas, with those 
of Torcello, Florence, Pisa, &c. The gene- 
alogy of the Christian basilica is followed in 
detail from its earliest appropriation as a con- 
gregational—to which the circular baptistery 
or tomb-house was attached as a liturgical 
church—through the gradual amalgamation 
of the two edifices—to the complete separa- 
tion and establishment of choirs or “ priestly 
islands, round which the laity were permitted 
to circulate.” 
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It was thus that during the first three centuries of its 
existence the Christian community was formed into a 
vast Federal republic, governed by its own laws, adminis- 
tered by its own officers, acknowledging no community 
with the heathen, and no authority in the constituted 
secular powers of the state. But at the same time they 
admitted a participation of rights to the body of the 
faithful, from whom the hierarchy were chosen, and 
whose delegation was still admitted to be their title to 
office. 

When in the time of Constantine this persecuted and 
scattered church emerged from the catacombs to bask in 
the sunshine of imperial favour, it was impossible that 
any buildings could be found more suited for their pur- 
poses than the basilicas of ancient Rome. They were 
designed and erected for the convenient transaction of 
the affairs of the heathen Empire, and were in consequence 
eminently suited for the convenience of the Christian 
republic, which then aspired to supersede its fallen rival 
and replace it by a younger and better institution. 

In the basilicas the whole congregation of the faithful 
could meet and take part in the transaction of the business 
going on. The bishop naturally took the place previously 
occupied by the pretor or questor, the presbyters those 
of the assessors. The altar in front of the apse, where 
the pious heathen poured out libations at the commence- 
ment and conclusion of all important business, served 
equally for the celebration of Christian rites, and with 
the fewest possible changes either in the form of the 
ceremonies, or of the natnre of the business transacted 
therein, the basilica of the heathen became the ecclesia 
or place of assembly of the early Christian community. 

At this early age there seems to be every reason to be, 
lieve, that the round church which usually stood by 
itself near the west end of the basilica, was the ceremo- 
nial, or properly speaking, liturgical church of the com- 
munity. It was certainly there that the most solemn 
and important rite, that of baptism, was always adminis- 
tered, whence it derived its name of Baptistery. These 
were also the tombs of important persons; and being 
copied from the tombs of the Romans, it is almost certain 
that the service of the dead, and the last sacrament, were 
here administered ; and as a general rule all the sacra- 
ments, so far as we can trace them, belonged then to the 
circular building as contradistinguished from the ecclesia 
or place of assembly. 

These arrangements were not long allowed to continue 
as we have described them: for the now dominant 
hierarchy of Rome soon began to repudiate the repub- 
licanism of the early days of the church, and to adopt 
from the East the convenient doctrine of the absolute 
separation of the congregation into clergy and laity. To 
accommodate the basilica to this new state of things, 
first the apse was railed off and appropriated wholly to 
the use of the clergy; then the whole of the dais, or 
raised part in front of the apse on which the altar stood, 
was separated by pillars, called cancelli, and in like man- 
ner given up wholly to the clergy, and not allowed to be 
profaned by the presence of the unordained multitude. 

The last great change was the introduction of a choir, 
or enclosed space in the centre of the nave, attached to 
the bema or presbytery, as the raised space came to be 
called—round three sides of which the faithful were al- 
lowed to congregate to hear the Gospels or Epistles read 
from the two pulpits or ambones, which were built into 
its enclosure on either side; or to hear.the services 
which were read or sung by the inferior order of clergy 
who occupied its precincts. 

The enclosure of the choir was kept low, so as not to 
hide the view of the raised presbytery, or to prevent the 
congregation from witnessing the more sacred mysteries 
of the faith which were there performed by the higher 
order of clergy. 
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Another important modification, though it introduced 
no architectural change, was the introduction of the 
bodies of the saints in whose honour the building was 
erected, into the basilica itself, and placing them in a 
confessional or crypt below the high altar. 

There is every reason to believe that a separate circu- 
lar building, or proper tomb, was originally erected over 
the grave or place of martyrdom, and the basilica was 
sanctified merely by its propinquity to the sacred spot. 
Afterwards the practice of depositing the relics of the 
saint beneath the floor became universally the rule. At 
about the same time the baptistery was also absorbed into 
the basilica; and instead of standing opposite the western 
entrance, a font placed within the western doors supplied 
its place. This last change was made earlier at Rome 
than elsewhere. It is not known at what exact period 
the alteration was introduced, but it is probable that the 
whole was completed before the age of Gregory the 
Great. ¢ 

It was thus that in the course of a few centuries the 
basilicas aggregated within themselves all the offices of 
the Roman church, and became the only ecclesiastical 
buildings they acknowledged—either as places for the 
assembly of the clergy for the administration of the Sa- 
craments and the performance of diving worship, or for 
the congregation of the faithful. 


A separate chapter is given to the important 
circular Romanesque churches (now the bap- 
tisteries of the Italian cities) particularly in- 
cluding that of St. Vitale at Ravenna. A final 
chapter is devoted to secular Romanesque 
buildings, and the interesting churches of 
Constantine at Jerusalem. 

The round arched Gothic of Lombardy 
and the Rhine forms in book two one of the 
most useful sections of the whole hand book ; 
the illustrations of the magnificent churches 
at Cologne being of admirable value, and ex- 
hibiting a capacity and vigorous beauty in 
this style but little understood. Our author 
indeed goes so far, contemplating these noble 
monuments, as to doubt very much whether 
Gothic architecture gained or lost by the 
adoption of the pointed instead of the round 
arch. 

Greatly enamoured of the pointed Gothic 
of France and its developments abroad, espe- 
cially in England, our author does not spare 
the manifest barbarisms of the style, and shows 
no more mercy than they deserve to the 
“stone false ceilings,” sheltered by wooden 
roofs, which are one of the distinctive features 
and defects of pointed Gothic architecture. 

He points to the round arched churches of 
Provence, where first a pointed tunnel vault 
was introduced from the East as a true roof, 
by the descendants of the Pelasgi colonized 
there, the roofing tiles being laid directly on 
the vault as the Romans had done, and goes 
on to add, 


It has already been observed that the Gothic architects 
everywhere treated these vaults as mere false ceilings, 
covering them with a roof of wood—an expedient highly 
objectionable in itself, and the cause of the destruction, 
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by fire or from neglect, of almost all the churches we now 
find in ruins all over Europe; whereas, had they adhered 
either to the Roman or Romance style of roofing, it 
would not have required the constant upholding hand of 
man to protect the buildings from decay. 

The Gothic architects, when they adopted the form, 
slurred over the difficulty by hiding the upper sides of 
their vaults beneath a temporary wooden roof, which 
protected them from the injuries of the weather. This 
certainly was one of the greatest mistakes they made; 
had they carefully profiled and ornamented the exterior 
of the stone roofs in the same manner as they ornamented 
the inside, their buildings would have been not only 
mach more beautiful, but much more permanent, and the 
style would have been saved from the principal falsity 
that now deforms it. Even as it is, if we wished intelli- 
gently to adapt the Gothic to our purposes, instead of 
merely copying it, this is one of the points to which we 
ought first to turn our attention. 


The roof of Westminster Hall is further on 
advanced as an instance of what might have 
been done if this false construction had been 
avoided by the medisval architects, and 
“honest wooden roofing” adopted instead 
for the great cathedral churches. 

The remaining books of Part II., excepting 
the last, which is given to Byzantine, are oc- 
cupied with a detailed biography of the Gothic 
styles. 

The history of the pointed arch is sketched 
more than once, and its ancient and Eastern 
origin satisfactorily demonstrated, although 
as our next extract will show, less value by far 
is placed by our author to its account than 
will satisfy our mediswval renaissance school. 

The book upon French architecture, and 
especially the chapter on Frankia and the ini- 
tiative of pointed Gothic is a fine essay in it- 
self. The map of France is divided into ar- 
chitectural provinces, and the development 
from southern French Romanesque into round 
arched Gothic, and thence into the true 
Frankish pointed style, traced in a most vivid 
and interesting succession. The constructive 
exigencies which here as in the East led up 
to this celebrated adoption, are luminously 
discussed, as the following, which must make 
the last of our lengthy extracts, will mani- 
fest :— 


The sources from which the pointed arch was taken 
have been more than once alluded to in the preceding 
pages. It is a subject on which a great deal more has 
been said and written than was at all called for by the 
real importance of the question. Scarcely anything was 
done in pointed architecture which had not already been 
done in the round-arched styles. Certainly there is no- 
thing which could not have been done, at least nearly as 
well, and many things much better, by adhering to the 
complete instead of to the broken arch. The coupling 
and compounding of piers had already been carried to 
great perfection, and the assignment of a separate func- 
tion to each shaft was already a fixed principle. Vault- 
ing too was nearly perfect, only that the main vaults 
were either hexapartite or 6-celled, instead of quadripar- 
tite, as they afterwards became ; an improvement cer- 
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tainly, bnt not of much importance. Ribbed. vaulting 
was the greatest improvement which the Medieval 
architects made on the Roman vaults, giving not only 
additional strength of construction, but an apparent 
vigour and expression to the vault, which is one of the 
greatest beauties of the style. This system was in fre- 
quent use before the employment of the pointed arch. 
The different and successive phases of decoration were 
also one of the Medizval inventions which was carried to 
greater perfection in the round Gothic styles than in the 
pointed. Indeed, it is a fact, that except window 
tracery, and perhaps pinnacles and flying buttresses, 
there is not a single important feature in the pointed 
style that was not invented and currently used before its 
introduction. Even of windows, which are the import- 
ant features of the new style, by far the finest are the 
circular or wheel windows, which have nothing pointed 
about them, and which always fit awkwardly into the 
pointed compartments in which they are placed. In 
smaller windows, too, by far the most beautiful and con- 
structively appropriate tracery is that where circles are 
introduced into the heads of the pointed windows; but 
after hundreds of experiments and expedients, the diffi- 
culty of fitting these circles into spherical triangles, and 
the unpleasant form to which their disagreement inevi- 
tably gave rise, proved ultimately so intolerable, that 
the architects were forced to abandon the beautiful con- 
structive geometric tracery for the flowing or flamboyant 
form : and this last was so ill adapted to stone construc- 
tion, that ultimately the method was abandoned alto- 
gether. These and many other difficulties would have 
been avoided, had the architects adhered to the form of 
the unbroken arch ; but on the other hand it must be 
confessed that the pointed forms gave a facility of 
arrangement which was an irresistible inducement for its 
adoption; and especially to the French, who always 
affected height as the principal element of architectural 
effect, it afforded an easy means for the attainment of 
this object. Its greatest advantage was the ease with 
which any required width could be combined with any 
required height. With this power of adaptation the 
architect was at liberty to indulge in all the wildness of 
the most exuberant fancy, hardly controlled by any con- 
structive necessities of the work he was carrying out. 
Whether this was really an advantage or not, is not 
quite clear. A tighter rein on the fancy of the designer 
would certainly have produced a purer and severer style, 
though we might have been deprived of some of those 
picturesque effects which charm so much in Gothic 
cathedrals, especially when their abruptness is softened 
by time and hallowed by associations. We must, how- 
ever, in judging of the style, be careful to guard ourselves 
against fettering our judgments by such associations. 
There is nothing in all this that might not have been as 
easily applied to round as to pointed arches, and indeed 
it would certainly have been so applied, had any of the 
round-arched styles arrived at maturity. 

Far more important than the introduction of the 
pointed arch was the invention of painted glass, which is 
really the important formative principle of Gothic archi- 
Jecture ; so much so, that there would be more meaning 
in the name, if we were to call it the “ painted glass 
style,” instead of the pointed arch style. 

In all the earlier attempts at a pointed style, which 
have been alluded to in the preceding pages, it was con- 
fined to the vaults, pier arches, and merely constructive 
parts, while the decorative parts, especially the windows 
and doorways, were still round-headed. The windows 
were small, and at considerable distances, a very small 
surface of openings filled with plain white glass being 
sufficient to admit all the light that was required for the 
purposes of the building, while more would have des- 
troyed the effect by the garish lightness that is now so 
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offensive in most of our great cathedrals. As soon, how- 
ever, as painted glass was introduced the state of affairs 
was altered: the windows were first e , as far as 
was thought possible without endangering the painted 
glass, with the imperfect means of supporting it then 
known.* All circular plans were abandoned, and poly- 
gonal apses and chapels of the chevet introduced; and 
lastly, the windows being made to occupy as nearly as 
was possible the whole of each face of these polygons, 
the lines of the upper part of the window came internally 
into such close contact with the lines of the vault, that it 
was almost impossible to avoid making them correspond 
the one with the other. Thus the windows took the 
pointed form already adopted for constructive reasons in 
the vaults. This became even more necessary when the 
fashion was introduced of grouping two or three simple 
windows together so as to form one; and lastly, when 
those portions of wall which separated these windows 
one from the other had become attenuated into mullions, 
and the upper part into tracery, until in fact the whole 
wall was taken up by the new species of decoration. 

So far as internal architecture is concerned, the inven- 
tion of painted glass was perhaps the most beautiful ever 
made, The painted slabs of the Assyrian palaces are 
comparatively poor attempts at the same effect. The 
hieroglyphics of the Egyptians were far less splendid and 
complete; nor can the painted temples of the Greek, 
nor the mosaics and frescoes of the Italian churches, be 
compared with the brilliant effect and party-coloured 
glories of the windows of a perfect Gothic cathedral, 
where the whole history of the Bible is written in the 
hues of the rainbow by the earnest hand of faith. 


The subject of freemasonry is also in this 
chapter reduced to its proper subordination, 
in paragraphs pregnant with common sense, 
that rarest form of genius. 

It would be impossible, within the limits 
of an article such as this, to do any measure 
of justice to the rich and admirable knowledge 
with which the whole of the inquiries and 
delineations of pointed Gothic architecture 
are conducted to a successful termination. 

The masonic and inartistic character of the 
German examples is contrasted unfavourably 
with the manly vigour of the indigenous round 
arched style of that country. The commercial 
character of the great Belgian works is put 
in clear connexion with her early free cities ; 
and the characteristic features of English 
pointed art defined with a patriotic prejudice 
which can find no difference that is not a 
beauty. Few will be disposed to rank as 
works of art, apart from national predilections 
and associations, the long low piles of the 
English cathedrals above those glorified choirs 
of the great French churches, already set half 
way in heaven ; nor to deny that those vertical 
and aspiring lines which its inventors carried 
even to constructional impossibility, are the 
real key note to pointed Gothic music. 

With the exception, however, of the Italian 
division of the subject, little is open to criti- 


* These consisted of strong iron bars, wrought into 
patterns in accordance with the design painted on the 
glass. 
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cism, though very much to commendation. 
Here, indeed, our author's ethnographical 
theories and oriental predilections combine 
to put his judgment out of court. “It is to 
be observed,” says Mr. Fergusson, “ that how- 
ever excellent in other departments of art, no 
Italians were ever great architects.” The 
Romans not being so, and the Italians being 
of the same race, the persistent mental cha- 
racter of races is assumed, as a sufficient 4 
priort argument against Italian architects ; 
and, starting with this, the “observation” 
above quoted is perfectly logical to Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s science. 
+ Apart, however, from ethnography we ques- 
tion greatly whether such an observation 
would have been at all obvious. As it is, 
painting, sculpture, and music, refuse to be 
included, though products of the same art- 
faculties, and dwelling frequently in the same 
brain ; these great arts appeal to the judg- 
ment of the world, which has almost entitled 
them natives of Italy; and we are much de- 
ceived if Italian architecture, equally kaown, 
would not appeal to the common judgment 
with equal success against our ethnographical 
Procustes. 

Ethnology, in truth, takes no account of 
those fluctuations which the variable growth 
of knowledge and experience—so seldom 
parallel—superinduces at successive periods 
on the indigenous character of races. At one 
period a people shall be incapable of art, yet 
at another time, from altered mental circum- 
stances, cultivated it with ardour and success. 
Egypt had her dark age before the temple 
builders arose. Greece, in our day, is the 
most incapable of inartistic countries, and our 
own England, a proverb for insensibility to 
esthetics, has stood, in time past, at near the 
head of poetical fine art. 

Although, therefore, the Romans were not 
artists, it follows in no degree that their pos- 
terity should be inartistic—or that one and 
the same country producing Giotto, Orcagna, 
Arnolfo, Alighieri, instead of Scipio and 
Cesar, should not produce arts instead of 
arms. But our author, finding identity of 
race involuntarily finds identity of ugliness— 
and, as displeasing and unintelligent, he dis- 
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misses the noblest works of the great Italian 
republics with a wave of his pen. 

It is scarcely possible that he can have 
seen with his own eyes the venerable cupola 
of Florence traced out against the sunset in 
form full of meaning and beauty; the 
breadth of sacred light which fills the wide 
naves of Sta. Croce, or the lofty and Catholic 
sublimity of the unfinished San Petronio, and 
speak of them off hand, as the ugliest and 
least admirable buildings of the middle ages. 

This is, perhaps, the most mischievous 
instance in the whole book of conjectural 
law, for although untenable in presence of 
that venerable roll-call of the Italian trecento, 
it will tend to lower in the estimation of those 
who come with just confidence to be taught, 
the value of works almost more worthy of 
diligent study than any others in Europe— 
works which were the offspring of the last 
living art before the renaissance, and pro- 
duced by a state of society more similar to 
our own than any other recorded in history. 

The concluding book of Part IL. upon 
Byzantine art, is as extensive as the rather 
scanty materials will allow. The definition 
of this loosely employed term is given thus :— 


The term Byzantine has been so indiscriminately and 
80 incorrectly applied to styles invented by people who 
hardly knew the name of Kyzantium, and to forms of 
art which have not the slightest affinity with those prac- 
tised in that capital, that it is now difficult to confine it 
within its true and only signification. Properly speak- 
ing, it applies only to that form of art invented in Con- 
stantinople after its virtual separation from the Western 
Empire, and practised by the Greek Church during the 
whole of the middle ages. 


Sta. Sophia at Constantinople, St. Mark's 
at Venice, churches from Greece, Armenia, 
and Russia, make up the catalogue of ex- 
amples from this style which may be almost 
called a stationary transition. 

No recapitulation or formal termination 
interferes with the hope that a third part 
may shortly appear to complete the series of 
these admirable and masterly volumes, and 
we trust that the eager reception given to 
what is now before us may encourage Mr. 
Fergusson to complete speedily his most 
valuable labour. 





Callista. A Sketch of the Third Century. London: Burns and Lambert. 


A new tale from John Henry Newman! Can 
we remember byegone days, and feel no 
curiosity? 0, that powerful, restless, world- 
absorbing intellect, ever seeking for new men- 
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tal aliment, advancing as from height to 
height of novel wonder, and enticing a fasci- 
nated half reluctant herd to follow in the rear! 
Whether energising in those marvellous pul- 
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pit discourses, fraught with strange fire, search- 
ing, piercing to the inner core, possessing 
every mark of fervent sanctity, save love, or in 
that intensely eloquent and startling Essay on 
Development wherein he took his last leave 
of his English Mother-Church, or in that most 
subtle and unpretendingly powerful of tales, 
Loss and Gain, ever assuredly is the master- 
mind conspicuous in each and all of Mr. 
Newman's compositions. It is not ours to 
judge the heart. “ Callista” will not derogate 
from his fame: it is simply masterly, as a 
carrying out of the author's intention to furnish 
an ecclesiastical sketch of the Third Century, 
tinged, doubtless, with the leaven of a Roman 
leaning. But here it behoves us not to discuss 
moot questions in theology, or we might be 
led to take exception to certain of the state- 
ments hazarded by Mr. Newman in the course 
of this tale, more especially with reference to 
the special patronage of the mother of our 
Redeemer, yielding, as we conceive, a general 
impression of the existence of a development, 
whether lawful or corrupt. which had not 
ripened thus far at that early period. Yet 
there is much to interest every Christian in 
the portraiture of Callista, with her genial, 
gallant. hollow-hearted heathenism, and the 
gradual growth of deeper convictions in her 
heart. Her character is marvellously rendered 
in its natural strength and weakness, slightly 
reminding us of Mr. Kingsley’s “ Hypatia ;” 
and not, we think, to the latter’s advantage. 
Yet each is admirable of its kind, and com- 
parisons are odious. Were one to be ventured 
on, we might compare this tale of Mr. New- 
man's rather with its predecessor in the same 
series on a kindred subject, “ Fabiola,” from 
the pen of Cardinal Wiseman. ‘That tale did 
not at all please us, artistically or morally: it 
seemed to us in every sense unreal, and nota 
little exaggerated, and we will add, by no 
means devoid of a strong soupgon of vulgarity, 
bad taste at least, though not without merits 
of its own. Nothing, indeed, devoid of power 
ever falls from the pen of the Cardinal. But 
Mr. Newman's power is at once intenser and 
more subdued: he always gives you an im- 
pression of putting forth half his strength— 
his writing possesses that calm and classical 
dignity of style, even in the expression of 
turmoil and passion, which impresses the 
reader with an undefinable sense of awe. He 
feels himself, as it were, in the grasp of a 
master intellect, and is not quite certain to 
what point he may be conducted, with or 
against his will. As a tale, “ Callista” has a 
good deal of human interest. The scene is 
laid in North Africa, in the city of Sicca, well 
nigh the centre of the province, and the inte- 
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rest mainly centres in the heroine and her 
fortunes. The hero, Agellius, is a somewhat 
tame personage, yet he, too, is powerfully de- 
lineated ; but all the character-sketches may 
be called masterly ; the merry-hearted, selfish, 
naturally affectionate, easy-going, and yet pre- 
judiced Jucundus, in whom it is impossible 
not to recognize the intended type of many a 
living Protestant John Bull, the wild and 
wilful Juba, the pleasant and superficial 
Aristo, the Christian saint and bishop Cyprian, 
most naturally and unaffectedly depicted, the 
inflated heathen philosopher Polemo, the 
mother-witch, Gurta, are all types, and some- 
thing better than types, individual actual men 
and women. There are some “ longueurs” in 
the story, and its tendencies may doubtless 
be considered dangerous, but we think there 
are few readers who would not recognize the 
fascination of “ Callista,” and some might 
unquestionably derive good from it, that is, if 
keener apprehension of spiritual things be 
held a _ The interview between Cyprian 
and Callista, in the nineteenth chapter, is 
perhaps the most valuable and beautiful por- 
tion of the work; but we shall confine our- 
selves to a single extract of a very different 
character, which may possibly only seem gro- 
tesque to many of our readers, but is cer- 
tainly to our mind terrible in its grotesque- 
ness. It records one of those presumed cases 
of possession to which the annals of the early 
Church bear such repeated testimonies. 
Gurta, a kind of witch, is furious with the 
youth Juba, because he has suffered the good 
Cyprian to escape from his keeping. 

A shade as of Erebus passed over the witch’s face ; but 
she remained quite silent. 

“ Mother, 1 am my own master,” he continued. “I 
must break your assumption of superiority. I’m not a 
boy, though you call me so. I'll have my own way. 
Yes, I saved Cyprianus.—You’re a bloodthirsty old hag ! 
Yes, /’ve seen your secret doings. Did not I catch you 
the other day, practising on that little child? You had 
nailed him up by hands and feet against the tree, and 
were cutting him to pieces at your leisure, as he quivered 
and shrieked the while. You were examining or using 
his liver for some of your black purposes. It’s not in 
my line; but you gloated over it; and when he wailed 
you wailed in mimicry. You were panting with pleasure.” 

Gurta was still silent, and had an expression on her 
face awful from the intensity of its malignity. She had 
uttered a low piercing whistle. 

“ Yes,” continued Juba, “ you revelled in it. You 
chattered to the poor babe, when it screamed, as a nurse 
to an infant. You called it pretty names, and squeaked 
out your satisfaction each time you struck it. You old 

ag! I’m not of your breed, though they say I am of 
your blood. J don’t fear you,” he said, observing the 
expression of her countenance, “I don’t fear the immor- 
tal devil!” And he continued his song :— 

She beckoned the moon, and the moon came down; 

The green earth shrivelled beneath her frown ; 

But a man’s strong will can keep his own. 
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While he was and singing her call had been 
answered from the hut. An animal of some wonderful 
species had crept out of it, and proceeded to creep and 
crawl, moving and twisting as it went, along the trees 
and shrubs which rounded the grass plot. When it came 
to the old woman it crouched at her feet, and then rose 
up upon its hind legs and begged. She took hold of the 
uncouth beast, and began to fondle it in her arms, mut- 
tering something in its ear. At length, when Juba 
stopped for a moment in his song, she suddenly flung it 
right at him, with great force, saying, “ Take that !” 
She then gave utterance to a low inward laugh, and 
leaned herself back against the trunk of the tree under 
which she was sitting, with her knees drawn up almost 
to her chin. 

The blow seemed to act on Juba as a shock on his 
nervous system, both from its violence and its strange- 
ness. He stood still for a moment, and then, without 
saying a word, he turned away and walked slowly down 
the hill as in a maze. There he sat down. 

In an instant up he started again with a great cry, and 
began running at the top of his speed. He thought he 
heard a voice speaking in him ; and however fast he ran, 
the voice, or whatever it was, kept up with him. He 
rushed through the underwood, trampling and crushing 
it under his feet, and scaring the birds and small game 
which lodged there. At last, exhausted, he stood still 
for breath, when he heard it say loudly and degply, as if 
speaking with his own organs, “‘ You cannot escape from 
yourself!’ Then a terror seized him ; he fell down and 
fainted away. 

When his senses returned, his first impression was of 
something in him not himself. He felt it in his breath- 
ing; he tasted it in his mouth. The brook which ran by 
Gurta’s encampment had by this time become a streamlet, 
though still shallow. He plunged into it ; a feeling came 
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upon him as if he ought to drown himself, had it been 
deeper. He rolled about in it, in spite of its flinty and 
rocky bed. When he came out of it, his tunic stickin 
to him, he tore it off his shoulders, and let it hang 

his girdle in shreds, as it might. The shock of the water, 
however, acted as a sedative upon him, and the coolness 
of the night refreshed him. He walked on for awhile in 
silence. 

Suddenly the power within him began uttering, by 
means of his organs of speech, the most fearful blasphe- 
mies, words embodying conceptions which, had they come 
into his mind, he might indeed have borne with patience 
before this, or uttered in bravado, but which now filled 
him with inexpressible loathing, and a terror to which 
hitherto he had been quite a stranger. He had always 
in his heart believed in a God, but he now believed with 
a reality and intensity utterly new to him. He felt as if 
he saw Ilim ; he felt there was a world of good and evil 
beings. He did not love the good or hate the evil; but 
he shrank from the one, and he was terrified at the 
other ; and he felt himself carried away, against his will, 
as the prey of some dreadful, mysterious power, which 
tyrannised over him. 


We break off here, though this singular 
psychological study, the extraordinary power 
of which none will deny, is continued for 
several pages. The thoughts elicited by the 
perusal of this tale are so many and so divers, 
that we should need to scrawl a lengthy arti- 
cle to deal at all worthily with such a theme. 
Here we have done little more than chronicle 
the existence of Mr. Newman’s latest, and 
assuredly not least singular production. 





Memoirs of the Court, Aristocracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. By Dr. E. Vense. 
from the German by Franz DemMLer. 


Tue title of “ Memoirs of the Court of Aus- 
tria,” would probably suggest to most general 
readers a chit-chatty anecdotical, perhaps, 
passably scandalous book (for when are “ Me- 
moirs of a Court,” up to the end of the last 
century, not necessarily compilations of anec- 
dotes of court scandal even more than of 
political intrigues, or of the two so closely 
woven together as to be inseparable in narra- 
tion ?) and would lead to notions utterly de- 
ceptive. The “Memoirs of the Court of 
Austria” prove to be a succinct, tolerably dry, 
but withal readable and instructive history of 
the German Emperors (and, as necessarily 
connected with them, of Germany in itself), 
from the time of the Emperor Maximilian L., 
the first German Emperor of the House of 
Hapsburg, and the real “founder of the 
Austrian Monarchy as an European power,” 
down to that of Francis II., of the second 
branch of Hapsburg-Lorraine, and the last 
Emperor of Germany: and, as during this 
long period, one Emperor of Germany alone 


Translated 
Longmans. 1856. 

—the Emperor Charles VII., Elector of Bava- 
ria, who gained the imperial crown by the aid 
of French intrigue, at the death of Charles 
VI., and during the first reverses of his 
daughter, Maria Theresa—was not of the im- 
mediate succession of the House of Hapsburg, 
the history of the Emperors of Germany 
becomes at the same time the history of the 
reigning House of Austria. The translator, 
in his preface, informs us that the German 
author, Dr. Vehse, in speaking of the charac- 
ter he wished to impart to his work—which, 
by the way, appears to be, more Germanorum, 
a very extensive ‘“ History of the German 
Courts since the Reformation,” and of which 
the two large volumes entitled, in English, 
“Memoirs of the Court of Austria,” seem to 
be only a feeble portion—quotes, relative to 
himself, the saying of Horace Walpole: “I 
am no historian ; I draw characters, I preserve 
anecdotes, which my superiors, the historians, 
may enchase into their weighty annals or pass 
over at their pleasure.” This gay, light, off- 
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hand, jaunty pretension, is to our eyes purely 
Germanic. With due reverence for Doctor 
Vehse’s learning and research, we cannot re- 
frain from hinting that the fable of the ass, 
who imitated the lap-dog, must surely have 
been written with direct reference to his own 
countrymen. The ambition to “ do the light 
and pretty,” when a man is obviously born for 
the “ heavy business,” is German to the back- 
bone. Doctor Vehse, in complete contradis- 
tinction to the Walpolean character he desires 
to adopt, is an instructive, accurate, somewhat 
dry historian ; but in the light comedy, anec- 
dotic “business,” he utterly mistakes his 
vocation. Anecdotes, derived from various 
authentic sources—for with true German con- 
scientiousness, Dr. Vehse gives no other—are 
interspersed throughout his work, most assu- 
redly, and are pleasant to read, although for- 
mally told. These, however, are the plums 
in a very solid pudding; they may help down 
the more heavy cookery, although scarcely 
necessary, for the pudding is a good pudding 
in itself, and wants no helping down: but 
they have no right to the pretence of consti- 
tuting a sweetmeat dish in themselves. Dr. 
Vehse, however, has had the. merit of produc- 
ing a work of much importance and interest. 
He has amassed, evidently with immense 
patience of research, a great quantity of ma- 
terials, which, if not altogether new, have not 
before been compressed into one mould. 

One of the most curious results derived 
from this history of Austria and its diplomacy, 
is the conviction, forced upon the mind of 
the reader, that “there is nothing new under 
the sun,” and that the traditional statescraft 
of the reigning House of Hapsburg has been 
handed down intact, and with few exceptions 
and modifications (occurring at times when 
the individual temperament and character of 
few of its members had sufficient strength to 
rise, more or less, above the trammels of tra- 
ditional policy), from the end of the fifteenth 
century to the middle of the nineteenth. The 
same situations continually occur and the same 
policy is observed—the same means used 
throughout all the revolving centuries. Many 
of the passages of history in long bye-gone 
times startle the reader as parallelisms or 
commentaries upon events of our own day: 
so much so that, by a change of names and 
dates, many a phrase might be made equally 
applicable to modern history. We find also 
throughout not only the same line of hard 
uncompromising policy in measures taken, 
when the time for action arrived, but the same 
truckling, the same apparent doubt and hesi- 
tation, the same trimming to suit all occasions, 
the same procrastination of decision in order 
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to be ready to take the most favourable advan- 
tage, the same tergiversation at the propitious 
moment, the same weak truckling to Rome, 
the same treachery and ingratitude to its own 
agents, the same double dealing with its de- 
pendant countries. Of its treacherous and 
cruel policy towards Hungary the most strik- 
ing parallels happen between the present cen- 
tury and the foregone past. 

Mutandis mutatis, the following extract, re- 
lative to the plans adopted by the Austrian 
Court in order to crush the free spirit of the 
Hungarians, under Ferdinand II., and subdue 
the independent kingdom of Hungary to the 
autocratic will of Austria, and convert it into 
a German province and dependancy, cannot 
fail to remind the reader, of similar plans 
pursued in 1848, when the Croatians, by the 
underhand intrigues of the Austrian Court, 
were roused against the Hungarians, who, on 
their defending themselves against their rebel- 
lious neighbours and dependents, were them- 
selves treated as rebels by Austria. 

We should preface the extract, however, by 
the remark, that although the Austrian Court 
willingly adopted the treacherous scheme for 
its own political purposes, the original con- 
coction of it was due to the religious party, 
that has ever been, and may still prove, the 
bane of Austria—the Jesuits. “Austrian 
Hungary,” at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, ‘was for the most part Pro- 
testant. But all the endeavours of the Jesuits 
at the Imperial Court were incessantly work- 
ing for the purpose of bringing back Hungary, 
like Austria and Bohemia, to the fold of the 
Roman Church.” With obstinate pertinacity 
they pursued the plan of introducing “ Spanish 
rule” in Hungary. ‘ To propitiate the proud 
independent Hungarian magnates, no other 
means were known at the Imperial Court but 
force: to try what civilization and rational en- 
lightenment might do was never thought of, 
until the days of Maria Theresa.” The scheme 
for their subjection was submitted to the 
Emperor at a sitting of the Council of State 
in the year 1626. This sitting was presided 
over by Ferdinand II., and attended by the 
Papal nuncio, the family ambassadors from 
Madrid and Florence, and the chief Austrian 
ministers: and the minutes of the sitting 
have been communicated by the historian, 
Hormayr. 

On this occasion, we are told,— 


The Spanish ambassador suggested, “that his lord and 
king would most gladly supply 40,000 men for forty 
years, and besides procure the aid of Poland with her 
hordes of Cossacks. The principal object was to buy 
over the Turks at any price, and to make them disin- 
clined to Bethlen Gabor and to the Hungarians. As to 
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the Hungarian barbarians, one should put over them 
foreign governors, who were to promulgate new and quite 
arbitrary laws, and to harass and oppress them in all 
sorts of ways without any legal redress. If the Hun- 
garians applied to Vienna, the answer should be given 

that his Majesty had not the least cognizance of all this, 
and that he was greatly displeased with these proceed- 
ings.’ In this way, the Hungarian beasts, who never 
saw further than their own noses, would not be able to 
fix any reproach on the Emperor, and would turn all their 
hatred only against the governors. These, in spite of 
every difficulty and danger, should not swerve one hair’s 
breadth from the great object; they should do their 
utmost to drive the Hungarians to frenzy by the most 
perfidious and crafty proceedings : and decree quite un- 
heard-of chastisements against the disaffected nobles. 
The Hungarian nation, proud of its liberties and quite 
unused to such a yoke, would then necessarily rise in 
rebellion against the uncompromising governors ; which 
would give the latter a most desirable opportunity, with- 
out any form of judgment or law, to dictate most cruel 
punishments and tortures against the traitors. The 
Hungarians, thus driven to desperation, would apply for 
help to their brethren in faith and to their neighbours ; 
and when, in this way, the crop of high treason was 
standing in full ear, the heads of the greatest and best 
should fall first.” ™ 

This declaration was signed by the Emperor, and 
the whole Council of State. Wallenstein and Hiero- 
nymo Caraffa the elder, then (1626) the military com- 
manders of Hungary, received orders “ most caretully 
to watch the least movements of the people. The great 
fair at Sintau eee was shortly to take place. 
There, at the least sign of popular agitation, the crowd 
should be attacked with indiscriminate slaughter ; and 
no one be spared whose height was above a cubit, who 
was more than twelve years old, or who spoke the Hun- 
garian lan . Such massacres must continue until 
the most powerful and the boldest men, who, by any pos- 
sibility, might head a future rebellion, were crushed, ex- 
pelled, or delivered over alive into the power of the 
Emperor. It mattered not that civil war devastated 
those countries for a lengthened period. They might 
again be peopled with more manageable and unresisting 
foreigners ; as this great work, with the help of Spain, 
had succeeded before in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia.” 


At this time, however, “ Ferdinand II., too 
much occupied with German affairs, was able 
only to carry two points in Hungary—the re- 
removal of the dreaded Bethlen Gabor, of 
Transylvania (1629), and the election, as 
Palatine of Hungary, of a magnate who was 
devoted body and soul to the interests of the 
Imperial House, Nicholas Estoras de Galan- 
tha, the ancestor of the present Princes Ester- 
hazy.” The Esterhazys, joined to the Jesuits, 
became the principal promoters of the in- 
fluence of Austria in Hungary; and this in- 
fluence, under Leopold IL, was at length 
thought to be sufficiently established to per. 
mit of the execution of the notable “ Spanish 
device,” conceived almost half a century before 
but never lost to view. The point on which 
the Spanish Jesuit policy then hinged was 
“ the closest connexion with the Turks,” spite 
the repeated humiliations from that quarter, 
“so as to have one’s hands unfettered for the 
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suppression of Hungary.” This policy was 
put into execution; and goaded to rebeilion, 
in the seventeenth as in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Hungarians rose in that memorable 
insurrection in which the names of Zriny, 
Ragoezy, and Tékély (Anglicé, Tekeli), figured 
the most conspicuously. : 

Another passage, connected with this same 
insurrection, is worthy of extract, as proving 
the pursuit of the same treacherous policy 
with affiliated countries, now as in centuries 
past, and is all the more remarkable as Dr. 
Vehse himself makes the same direct appli- 
cation :— 


As early as that time, the Austrian government under- 
stood that secret of using the peasantry as a tool, which 
under Joseph II., during the Wallachian rebellion of 
Horja, and in our own days, in the atrocities of 1846 in 
Gallicia, has proved its terrible effectiveness ; and thus 
Leopold became quite popular among the common people 
in Hungary, making a show of compassionating the fate 
of the misera plebs contribuens. The peasants were 
called upon fearless!y to come forth and state their com- 
plaints against their landlords. But, as the Polish pea- 
sants kept aloof at a similar call from Stanislaus Ponia- 
towsky, so the Hungarian people, with instinctive tact, 
mistrusted the liberal intentions of the paternal govern- 
ment of the Emperor, and kept their grievances to 
themselves. 


After many reverses, and chances of war, 
during which Tékély tried to induce the 
Croats to join the insurrection of the Hunga- 
rians, although then, as in 1848, they remained 
faithful to Austria, “fortune smiled on the 
Emperor,” and “the Spanish device” was 
brought to its ultimate fulfilment. The 
“bloody assize of Eperies” was opened on 
the 6th March, 1687. The principal instru- 
ment of the revenge of Austria against the 
malcontent Hungarians was the Neapolitan 
Count Antony Caraffa, who entitled himself, 
“ Attila, the scourge of God for the Hunga- 
rians.” Under the rule of this fearful man 
the bloodiest executions and most wholesale 
persecution took place :-— 


No one felt any longer secure in Hungary. The wives, 
sisters, and friends of the unfortunate prisoners hastened 
to Vienna to complain ; but, notwithstanding the counter- 
orders which they obtained, Caraffa continued his cruel 

ings. Being tired at last of the frequency of the 
intercessions, he exhibited an Imperial autograph note, 
in which it was stated, “ that, as the door of the Impe- 
rial mercy could not be well shut from the unfortunate 
petitioners, he, Caraffa, should take no heed whatever of 
any recommendations, counter-orders, and reprieves; 
but, without repining and mercy, go on working for the 
‘ great object””’ When the Hungarians asked that they 
might be permitted to defend themselves, Caraffa replied, 
“ that their trial should be proceeded with after their 
execution.” Austria obtained that “ great object,” at 
the Diet of Pressburg. The Hungarians, to get rid of 
the terrible assize of Eperies, acquiesced in having the 
crown of their ancient elective monarchy made hereditary 
in the male line of the House of Austria; and likewise 
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resigned the right of “ insurrection,” granted to them by 
the Golden Bull of King Andrew, in 1222. In Novem- 
ber, 1687, the fell tribunal of Eperies, after having run 
its bloody race for nine months, was dissolved; and 
Caraffa was recalled some time after to Vienna.* 


By such cruel devices of treachery was 
Hungary forced into modifying its constitu- 
tion, in order to fall into greater subjection to 
the ruling House of Austria. In 1690 we 
learn that the idea was first mooted, which in 
our days has been brought to maturity in the 
Austrian cabinet—the idea of incorporating Hun- 
gary with the German Empire, in the same 
way as Bohemia had been before incorporated. 
“The Lettres Historiques,” says Dr. Vehse, 
“ written completely in the Austrian interest, 
most strongly recommended (in the June 
number of 1692) this idea. And indeed the 
greatest advantage would then, as now, have 
accrued from such a measure to Austria, but 
by no means to Germany.” 

Under the Emperor Charles VI., a coup 
@etat was again in contemplation against the 
Hungarians ; and an anecdote, given by Dr. 
Vehse, relative to this design, again forcibly 
reminds us of recent days, in which female 
influence has played so conspicuous a part in 
every political intrigue, although in the anec- 
dote before us it was directed towards the cause 
of freedom, not, as in modern times, in favour 
of constraint and subjection. Prince Eugene, 
we should preface this anecdote by saying, 
had just achieved a great victory over the 
Turks, and was entitled to a certain weight in 
State councils, which was, however, grudgingly 
granted tohim. From the army he sent to 
the beautiful Countess Lory Batthiany, his 
friend, by a trustworthy officer, a letter which 
contained the words,— 


“ How gladly my dear friend would I have redeemed my 
promise, and the carnival merrily at Vienna, en- 
circling thy brow with the laurels of my last battles, or, 
if you like it better, with the consecrated cap sent to me 
by the Pope; but unfortunately it cannot be this time, 
owing to secret orders enjoining me to remain with the 
army. Jt is again intended to place Hungary on a Bohe- 
mian footing.” On receiving this letter, Eleanor, who, 
as the widow of the valiant Batthiany, looked on Hungary 
as her own country, hastened to the Countess Marianna 
Althann. When the monarch in the evening called on 
the countess, both ladies received him dressed in the 
deepest mourning and bathed in tears. They adjured 
him to desist from the ruinous designs against Hungary ; 
at least to hear Eugene, before he decided on anything. 
This had, until then, craftily been prevented by other 
people. Charles could not get out of it, the ladies were 
too strong for him ; yielding to their joint entreaties, he 
Wrote some lines which called Eugene to Vienna. Pro- 





* He was there rewarded with the Golden Fleece ; 
but was detested even by the Austrians. He fell into a 
decline, went mad, continually howling “ Eperies, Epe- 
Ties ;” and died five years after, on the anniversary of the 
opening of the bloody assize, 
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viding for this case, Eleanor had her travelling carriage 
ready in the court-yard of the Althann palace. She 
herself, in the cold winter night, started off as courier. 
On the third morning she arrived at the camp of Eugene. 
The prince immediately drove with her to Vienna, and 
Hungary was saved. 

Under Maria Theresa, who owed the safety 
of her crown to the Hungarians, and her son, 
the liberal minded but impatient and unprac- 
tical Joseph II., all ideas of employing force 
for the complete subjection of the Hungarians, 
by rousing them treacherously to revolt, were 
for the present laid aside. But still we find 
the Austrian policy towards that country pur- 
sued in the milder form, which, in the present 
century, has been employed alternately with 
the more cruel schemes. This policy con- 
sisted in the Germanisation of Hungary : and 
the following passage, relative to the efforts 
of Maria Theresa to this intent, reads as if it 
had been written for our generation :— 

With the less powerful and less rich families, the work 
of Germanisation was carried on by donations of estates 
reverted to the crown, by ecclesiastical preferment, by 
promotion in the army and in the civil service, by pro- 
curing rich matches for the sons and daughters, by con- 
ventual benefices for the unmarried ladies, by gratuitous 
education of the children in Vienna, and by other favours. 
Among the most powerful and richest families, the de- 
sired result was obtained by honorary distiz.ction at court ; 
a love of titles—as Count Mailath, himself a Hungarian, 
is bound to acknowledge—being the ing sin of the 
Magyars, who in this respect are fully equal in vanity to 
the French. 

Instances of the pursuance of the same 
system of Austrian rule through the centu- 
ries to which the history of Dr. Vehse refers, 
may be multiplied on every side so as to afford 
the most curious coincidences by comparison 
of the different periods. 

In the wars with France, under Louis XIV., 
we find a singular act of treachery in Leopold 
I. who “whilst his own troops marched to 
support the Dutch, sent to congratulate 
Louis XIV. on his successes against the here- 
tical Netherlands.” May not similar proofs be 
given of the conduct of Austria in the late 
wars with regard to Russia and the Allies? 
Relative to the previous period Dr. Vehse 
remarks “We meet here, for the first time 
with a striking example of the Austrian policy 
of making war as a blind, whilst the secret diplo- 
macy of the Cabinet pursued a different object.” 
In similar manner, Dr. Vehse asserts, the 
battle of Wagram, in the wars of Napoloen 
was lost by Austria “ on purpose for diplomatic 
reasons.” : 

We have the same treacherous line of con- 
duct as that pursued towards Hungary in all 
the dealings towards the Protestant Bohe- 
mians (urged on by the Jesuits in the Papal 
Court) which led to the Thirty Years’ War— 
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the same perfidious amnesties leading to 
bloody executions—the same ingratitude of 
the ruler and court to the great servants of the 
Empire, most notably instanced in the case 
of Wallenstein, against whom Dr. Vehse de- 
clares with emphasis, not one tittle of positive 
evidence exists in all that has been found, and 
whose chief murderer, Ferdinand II. received, 
with every honour, at court, at the same time 
that he ordered masses to be said for the soul 
of the murdered man, and wept over his fate. 
What the clever Duchess of Orleans, the 
mother of the Regent of France, wrote in 
1718; “ There is this to be said of the House 
of Austria, they have no gratitude "—what 
Hormage, who knew his subject well, inas- 
much as “he was for a quarter of a century 
director of the archives of Vienna, and was 
thoroughly aware of all the secret windings of 
Hapsburg policy,” wrote in the present cen- 
tury, “ The History of Austria is the history 
of ingratitude,” is true to the last. 

With singular perseverance also, Austria 
may have been found, with but few exceptional 
and short periods of its history, to have clung 
to the closest alliances with the Court of Rome, 
and more especially with the Jesuit party, 
which for the greater part of the time reigned 
paramount in Austria, and swayed indirectly, 
if not more frequently, by direct influence, its 
policy ; and this alliance has been continued, 
even down to the latest events of history, in 
spite, not only of the fatal effects it has never 
failed to entail, but of the proved treachery of 
the Papal power towards the weak ally, whom 
it betrayed whilst it pretended to serve. Many 
instances may be found, in the history of Aus- 
tria, of the underhand dealings of the Papal 
Court with the enemies of Austria, at the very 
time that country was bound to it by the strictest 
ties, and generally at times when the supre- 
macy of the Austrian rule was feared. During 
the religious wars of the sixteenth century— 
to select an early instance of the Papal ma- 
neeuvres, we read that the Pope, in order to 
ward off the danger of a universal monarchy 
of the Emperor (Charles V., his great ally) 
secretly abetted the heretic party, Duke Mau- 
rice and his confederates, against Charles. 

But neither Austria or the Papal Govern- 
ment were scrupulous in the choice of means 
to effect their ends. After the Jesuit fashion, 
and in the wars of the Spanish succession, 
under Leopold I., we read that, in spite of 
their leading principle of establishing the 
supremacy of Catholicism, coute qui coute in 
Europe, the heretical countries, 

Brandenburg and Hanover were gained over; the 
former by the grant of the royal title, the latter by the 
electoral dignity, the Duke of Hanover being created the 
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ninth elector of the Empire. The Papist councillors of 
the Emperor scrupled not to bestow this great accession 
of honour to two heretical powers. As the likewise here- 
tical maritime powers of England and Holland pro- 
vided money, thus Prussia and Hanover provided sol- 
diers ;—Prussia granted 10,000 men end Hanover 6,000, 
“ for all times to come ;’—and what the Austrian aristo- 
cracy wanted most were money and soldiers, and that 
money and those soldiers furnished by others, so that 
their own cash might be saved. 

It did not occur to the Imperial cabinet what vast 
consequences might spring from the grant of the royal 
dignity to Prussia; but Prince Eugene very justly gave 
his opinion that “the people who had thus advised the 
Emperor deserved to be hanged.”” The Emperor, meian- 
choly to relate, was but a puppet in the hands of these 
men. 

The bane, which the Jesuit party proved to 
Europe, and even to the great power which 
fostered it, Austria, may be gathered through- 
out this history. One notable example we 
may cite as a specimen. We read in Dr. 
Vehse, that, shortly after the Reformation, the 
two parties in Austria, as well as throughout 
Germany, “ the followers of the old and new 
creed lived with each other in perfect peace,” 
but that “the establishment of the order of 
Jesuits afterwards lighted the torch of discord 
in the Empire.” Another fact connected with 
the rule of the Jesuit party in Austria, and the 
plans of that cointry for the conversion of 
England in the seventeenth century has like- 
wise its interest in the present times, when it 
has been understood that Cardinal Wiseman 
has been on terms of intimacy with the Aus- 
trian cabinet. When there was a proposal to 
marry the eldest daughter of Ferdinand II. to 
an English prince, we read,— 

Concerning the matrimonial project with the Prince of 
Wales, after Charles I, of England, the reverend fathers 
of the Society of Jeaus gave a very remarkable opinion, 
which is recorded in Khevenhiiller. It is said in it, 
“ Connubium Esther cum Ahasuero pro recreando populo 
Christi qui tot annis in Anglia sub jugo servitutis Calvin- 
istic gemuit, non solum judico licere, sed summe expe- 
dire.” 

The picture, given by Dr. Vehse, of the 
active manceuvres of the Jesuits at the Aus- 
trian Court under Leopold I. may be taken as 
a specimen of their general influence through 
the long period of its history before us, except 
at the short intervals above alluded to, when 
the more liberal temperament of Austrian 
rulers excluded them from interference. 

It is impossible to deny in the Jesuits a grand and 
truly wonderful consistency in the carrying out of their 
ultramontane designs. The order was rich, if not in 
great yet in distinguished men. There was one head and 
a thousand arms. The fathers were cool, proud, and 
bold in the conception of their plans ; and as consistent 
and tenacious as ancient Romans in realising them. All 
used but one language, all had but one will. The great 
object of the order was, “the government of the world 
by Catholicism.” They made no secret of their con- 
viction that the welfare of the people would be best pro- 
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vided for, if the accursed race of the seculars could be 
exterminated; and if then, after the union of secular 
and spiritual rule, the order were charged with the 
government of the world. This comprehensive design 
was supported by their iron discipline. All who would 
not yield unconditional obedience “ like dead bodies,’’ 
were imprisoned, and persecuted with ruthless cruelty. 

The Jesuits, by means of this system, completely at- 
tained their purpose of enforcing absolute passive obe- 
dience and blind submission. The helm of the govern- 
ment completely fell into their hands, after they had once 
established themselves as confessors at the Imperial 
court and in the great noble families of the monarchy. 
Under Leopold, there were 250 of them in Vienna alone ; 
and these priestly diplomatists were the most subtle ma- 
nagers of all the secret plots of the cabinet. With con- 
summate skill they succeeded in intruding themselves 
into all the court and family intrigues. The ostensible 
instructions of the princely confessors indeed prescribed 
that they should refrain from every interference with 
political and family affairs, as well as from recommenda- 
tions to offices and from extensive correspondence ; but, 
at the same time, they received the secret injunction 
“that, although they might possess influence, they were 
to avoid the appearance of it, and to make a discreet use 
of their power.” The reverend fathers were most clever 
match makers, especially where there was great wealth 
in the case; nor were they less expert as legacy hunters, 
reaping abundant harvests from the rich families affiliated 
to them. It is almost needless to add that they were the 
most enterprising and indefatigable proselytisers. By all 
these means, they acquired unbounded influence and 
enormous riches. 

The most powerful agency of the Jesuits, however, was 
education. They formed a race of pupils who, having 
been since their earliest youth, as it were, hermetically 
shut up. so as to remain untouched by the intellectual 
movements of all the rest of the world, had never after- 
wards occasion to pay any attention to secular learning ; 
and who therefore were kept for life in the leading strings 
ofthe order. The pupils were completely entangled in the 
meshes of the subtle net in which Jesuit teaching had 
ensnared them. The end of their tuition, “to obliterate 
individuality,” was fully attained. Individual charac- 
ter was replaced by the unflinching enthusiasm of the 
religious heroism of self-abnegation. It was the especial 
feature of Jesuit education, prominently to cultivate 
memory and formalism at the expense of independent 
thought and of unprejudiced and unbiassed moral feel- 
ing; a fixed circle of patenteed knowledge was drawn 
round whole generations, and traditionally promulgated 
from father to son and grandson. The compass of this 
cycle might be narrowed to accommodate itself to humbler 
capacities ; but it was never allowed to be exceeded by 
any superior talent. 


A few other passages in this work bearing 
upon discussions and events of the present 
day, are worthy of note and extract, as curious 
coincidences. 

The opinions of the liberal minded and 
shrewd Prince Eugene at the end of the seven- 
teenth century are in themselves remarkable 
Just now. 

By abolishing in his army promotion by seniority, he 
gained hundreds of the best officers. He said: “ Let the 
civilians keep up seniority as strictly as they like in their 
own offices ; at last it will there also grow manifest, that 
it leads to nothing but confusion. Advancement by 
seniority in the public service, is the most fruitful source 
of jealousy, wilfulness, and cabal. It is a slow poison, 
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which by degrees ruins armies and whole states. One 

oe make every effort not to have one’s hands bound 
y it. 

We learn, however, that “all the commis- 
sions were purchased down to the days of the 
Stadion ministry in 1809, when Archduke 
Charles abolished that old custom.” 

Some of the notices of the relative positions 
of Austria and Russia have their interest. 
Leibnitz in the days of Leopold I. “ saw very 
clearly the danger that began to threaten 
(Austria) from the opposite quarter—from 
Russia.” Maria Theresa, who wrote a letter 
to the Czarina Catherine, as “ my good sister 
but never with my will my near neighbour,” 
protested, even in giving her “ Placet ” against . 
the partition of Poland as a “violation of 
everything that until now has been deemed 
holy and right:” and we learn that, in the 
wars of the French Empire, “ Russia’s plan 
was to gain a firm footing in the Mediterra- 
nean, to snatch away from Austria the protecto- 
rate of Italy, and especially to get into the 
rear of the Turks, so as to be able to attack 
Constantinople on two sides.” 

Has not the following notice relative to 
the internal and financial position of Austria 
in the days of Leopold I., also much direct 
reference to the present day ? 


According to the old custom, Sinzendorf, through 
whose hands all the revenue of the state passed, enjoyed 
the privilege of rendering no account of the public expen- 
diture. “The Austrian lords,” Esaias von Puffendorf 
says, “ have long since deluded their sovereigns into the 
belief that the care of the financial concerns was deroga- 
tory to their Imperial dignity and grandeur, and, besides, 
was very harassing and burdensome; and that therefore 
the sovereign should leave these affairs completely and 
absolutely to those whose business they were; that in 
short, in these matters they ought to see with the eyes of 
others. 


With a remark upon the present condition of 
Austria, Dr. Vehse concludes. It is worth ex- 
traction, although we cannot subscribe to all 
the sentiments expressed. 


Between Joseph II. and Francis Joseph I. there lies an 
interval of sixty years. To subject this period to a severe 
historical analysis, cannot in any way derogate from the 
authority or the love which are a necessity to the young 
monarch who at present presides over the destinies of 
Austria. All those who have come néar him agree in 
stating him te be eminently an amiable character; he 
needs, therefore, to borrow from his predecessors neither 
authority nor love. He is also separated from those sixty 
years by a gulf so deep and wide, that he, too, may stand 
with a halo round his head at the gate of the future his- 
tory of Austria. Dire necessity has enforced in Austria, 
since the revolution of 1848, two reforms of immeasura- 
ble importance—the emancipation of the peasantry, by 
the law of the 9th of September, 1848; and the obliga- 
tion imposed on the Hungarian magnates to take their 
share in the public burdens. With these two reforms, 
the medieval ideas and institutions which in Austria have 
protracted a lingering and rank existence into the most 
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recent times, are at last brought to nought; and the 
Austrian as well as the Hungarian ari , who, until 
now, have found it so difficult to comport themselves in 
any other but a medieval spirit, will henceforth be under 
the necessity of taking up a position more conformable to 
the spirit of the present age. These reforms, and the 
popularity of the Emperor—which even must increase if 
he continues his career with that earnestness and courage 
which he has shown already—are the principal security 
that Austria, in her very difficult position, with ruined 
finances, and with Russia for her benefactor, has for her 
future existence. 


We are sorry to find no space left to us for 
extracts from the many admirable sketches of 
character given by the German author, princi- 
pally relative to Maria Theresa, her minister, 
Prince Kennitz, Joseph II., and Francis IT., 
all most remarkable and excellent delineations. 


PERVERSION. 


The account of the Congress of Vienna is also 
replete with curious anecdotes of personages 
with whom the present generation is familiar 
—the plums in the pudding seeming to have 
settled down thick towards the bottom of the 
work—and is one of the most amusing por- 
tions of the work. 

Of the translation, we may say, in conclu- 
sion, that it is wonderfully well executed for a 
foreigner, though betraying German idiomism 
throughout : and in the two common methods 
of translation (by tolerably free paraphrasing 
without altering the sense of the original, or 
by close and dry rendering), as may be ex- 
pected, the foreign translator has adopted the 
latter. 





Perversion. » A Tale for the Times. 


Tuts is a good and a noble book. It is in- 
deed a tale for the times. The author could 
hardly have shown a stronger proof of his 
wisdom and of his sincerity than by adopting 
the form of a tale—a novel if you will—as a 
conveyance for high truths which he wishes 
to teach. There has been no lack of what 
are styled religious novels. The truculent 
Orangeism of Charlotte Elizabeth, the amiable 
and impulsive popery of Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton, the mild benevolence of Miss 
Sewell, the well-meant Protestantism of 
Catherine Sinclair, and the Catholic sweet- 
ness of Miss Yonge, have all been imparted 
to us in this popular form. But these ladies 
have wisely avoided for the most part any- 
thing like theological speculation or contro- 
versy. Charlotte Elizabeth and Miss Sin- 
clair certainly denounce popery bitterly 
enough, but they are not so rash as to 
attempt argument; and the other writers 
whose names we have cited shun such angry 
topics and devote their talent to showing us 
the sanctifying and ennobling influence of 
religion in domestic life. And great has been 
their reward. The good achieved by their 
works is almost incalculable. The busy man 
of the world, the statesman, the anxious mer- 
chant, probably hardly know the names of such 
works as “ Heartsease,” or the “ Heir of Red- 
clyffe,” except from seeing them on the tables 
of their wives’ and daughters’ drawing-rooms, 
but they feel the influence of the—to them— 
unknown writings. Even a man can hardly 
fail to become better from the perusal of Miss 
Yonge’s stories, but the boon which they 
have been to the other sex isimmense. Since 
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books of this school have abounded, the 
general tone of female society has become 
more refined, its taste chastened, and its charity 
not only awakened but educated to its proper 
employment. What hundreds of young girls 
and wives and mothers in the cities, towns, 
and villages of England owe their softened 
tempers and unselfish devotion to home 
duties, to these pleasant tales which lead 
them so gently and kindly to the practice of 
the loveable piety which they teach. We 
must imagine the state of the female genera- 
tions whose only secular guides to goodness 
were Mrs. Hannah More, Mrs. Sherwood, or 
the anonymous composers of twaddling tracts, 
before we can appreciate as we ought the 
value of our present lady-literature. 

The author of “ Perversion,” however, has 
grappled with an enemy which the lady- 
novelists as a class rarely even mention. The 
refined, educated scepticism of the day is at- 
tacked by him with its own weapons. Satire 
and irony are brought in to the aid of logic, 
and popular pantheism is made ridiculous as 
well as irrational and impious. The main 
plot of the story is briefly this,—Charles 
Bampton, the only son of a deceased country 
gentleman and the inheritor of an estate of 
£3,000 a year in Cornwall, is brought up by 
a vain, frivolous, but fond mother, whose ac- 
tion, however, is controllable by his guardian, 
a brother of his father, a hard sensible man 
of the world, who lives in London. He is 
sent to a private school, where he is so cruelly 
bullied by a boy called Armstrong that he 
runs away, and after one recapture and an 
imprisonment in the black hole of the esta- 
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blishment, again escapes, and having under- 
gone a fair amount of adventures reaches 
home, where he reads for a year or so with a 
German private tutor, and in process of time 
finishes up with Eton and Oxford. After one 
vacation he comes home and sees his mother 
the victim and worshipper of a wretched 
clique of the vulgarest low churchmen. Dis- 
gusted with their coarse hypocrisy he adopts 
on his return to college the views of the ex- 
tremest Tractarians, but’on again revisiting 
home finds the watering-place to which his 
mother has retired occupied by Anglican 
zealots as little respectable as his old acquaint- 
ance of the recondite faction. His mother is 
now engaged in working altar cloths for the 
high church instead of embroidering slippers 
for the low clergy. Bampton comes to the 
foolish conclusion that both the great parties 
in the Church are self-seeking pretenders be- 
cause he has happened to fall in with some of 
the worst specimens of the rival schools; and 
when he goes back to St. Chad’s he becomes 
an easy convert to the pantheism preached to 
him by his college friend Archer. He con- 
fides all his unbelief to his favourite sister 
Clara, whose faith soon becomes as unsettled 
as his own, and who soon after, to Bampton’s 
grief and horror, marries George Archer. To 
his horror, for he knows Archer to be as 
dead to all feeling of natural as of revealed 
religion. Disappointed at the loss of his 
sister's undivided love, and apprehensive of 
the results of the unpropitious marriage, he 
goes abroad. Mr. and Mrs. Archer come to 
London and live in a circle of infidel philo- 
sophers, with whom Clara is soon utterly dis- 
gusted; when on a sudden a coarse over- 
dressed woman forces herself into her room 
and says that George Archer is her husband. 
The woman is turned out of doors but brings 
a charge of bigamy against Archer, which is 
summarily dismissed by the Police magistrate. 
Archer’s solicitor, however, enraged at his 
client’s insolent ingratitude in blackballing 
him at his club revenges himself by inducing 
her to bring actions against him for perjury 
and bigamy, of both of which he is convicted, 
and for which he is sentenced to six years 
imprisonment with hard labour. Poor Clara, 
unable to bear her disgrace, poisons herself 
with chloroform after writing a long letter to 
her brother, justifying the crime she was 
about to commit, and confessing her utter 
disbelief in a God. On the trial it comes out 
that the infidel bigamist Archer is no other 
than Bampton’s old school tyrant Armstrong 
who had changed his name on inheriting his 
uncle’s estate. The brother, after a winter 
or two at Madeira, broken in health and 
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spirits, returns to England, falls in with a 
clergyman called Hawkins, to whom he im- 
parts his doubts and by whom they are an- 
swered and refuted. After witnessing in the 
families of the poor, in the hospitals and 
workshops, in the factories and almshouses, 
the glorious fruits of Christianity, he becomes 
a penitent and a sincere convert. Anxious 
to redeem the past by devoting himself to the 
practice of the new faith revealed to him, and 
unable on account of his rapid consumption 
to employ himself in such good works on his 
estate in England, he goes out as a nurse and 
hospital tender to Scutari and dies rejoicing 
and hopeful in the midst of his career of 
mercy. 

This book is the production of a gentle- 
man, a scholar, and a Christian, and many of 
the sketches and descriptions are highly ar- 
tistic. The capricious tyranny of a private 
school, Mr. Murphy’s millenarian lecture, the 
mormonite adventures of the Armstrongs in 
America, the trial of Archer for bigamy, are 
all described with considerable power and 
humour. But the crowning beauty of the 
book is the story of the hero’s conversion. 
Nothing here is forced or unnatural. When 
he reveals his utter godlessness to Hawkins 
he is not scolded into belief or bored with 
dogmatic denunciations. His doubts are 
logically answered so far as mere logic can 
satisfy the soul, but his friend tells him that 
Christianity is a vital principle, the truth of 
which is proved rather by the lives of men 
who have a real faith than by the arguments 
of schoolmen. And he asks him to pay him 
a visit, that he may as a parish Priest show 
him some of these living witnesses of the 
word. Bampton accepts the invitation, and 
after a while is able to say to Hawkins, “‘ My 
doubts are at rest. Your Saviour is my 
Saviour, and your God my God.” 

We will resist our strong temptation to 
quote from any of the more stirring incidents 
of the book, and even from the capital pic- 
tures of the rampant Tractarians, the intolerant 
Recordites, and vulgar manufacturers with 
which the work abounds, and which are 
drawn with the genius of a true humourist, in 
order that we may have the larger space for 
some of the more solemn and serious por- 
tions. From Hawkins’ letter we will cite a 
few passages, than which we know nothing 
more convincing and logical in controversial 
literature. 


“« But I think that you have not been as yet led to re- 
flect that Christianity has its internal as well as its exter- 
nal evidences, and that the internal evidence (consisting 
in its perfect adaptation to the spiritual needs of man- 
kind) is that which converts the hearts of men, and 
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raises their intellectual assent into faith. The religion of 
Christ appeals to the conscience to recognise its truth ; 
while, at the same time, its revelation enlightens the 
very conscience to which it appeals. So, when the astro- 
nomer is observing the sun in a mirror, if the surface of 
the plate be dimmed by vapour, the same sun removes 
the obscurity of the mirror by drying up the moisture ; 
and his glorious orb is reflected by the instrument which 
he has himself enabled to reflect. 

“Tt is a fundamental principle of the New Testa- 
ment,’ says Tholuck, ‘that whatever may be the moral 
corruption of man, yet in his inmost nature he is related 
to God; and, by this life in his spirit, is susceptible of 
truth, holiness, and happiness.’ This internal affinity for 
the Gospel it is which explains that phenomenon which 
we daily witness: that, by the reception of Christianity, 
bad men are changed to good. If there were no mirror, 
the sun could not be reflected. 

“ But this affinity for Christ’s religion may be hin- 
dered from bearing fruit by the force of a corrupted 
nature ; for the will is free, and the reception of Chris- 
tianity is an act of will, not merely an intellectual assent 
to a string of propositions. The external evidence 
awakens the attention, the internal rouses the heart, and 
both together audibly demand of the man,— wilt thou 
worship and obey?’ It is the heart, the conscience, and 
the will which must answer the question; and they often 
give their fervent assent long before the sceptical under- 
standing has estimated the balance of probabilities. 
As Lichtenberg says, “ Do you imagine that you owe 
your conviction to logical demonstration? You are 
surely mistaken, for, in that case, every hearer would be 
as thoroughly convinced as you. Thank God, the cur- 
rent often rises above our necks, before we have half 
finished with the proof.’ 

“ The truth is, that as long as a man can stifle in his 
heart the feeling of his religious and moral need—as long 
as he can flatter himself that his life is self-sufficing— 
as he can be contented with earthly pleasures ; so long 
no evidence or argument can convert him to Christianity. 
Even the sight of Christ risen would not have made the 
Apostles Christians, had they been selfish Iscariots in 
their hearts. It was sight, not faith, which assured 
Thomas that he touched the body of his crucified Master. 
But it was faith which from the visible, enabled him to 
pierce up to the truth invisible—‘ My Lord and my God.’ 
It was faith which penetrated his soul with fervent ado- 
ration, and made him devote his life in martyrdom for the 
love of his reascended Lord.* Such faith cannot be 
argued into the soul of a cold-hearted worshipper of 
Mammon. His character must be changed before he can 
recover the use of those spiritual instincts which he has 
stifled within him. 

* * * * * 

“But, you say, fourthly, that you doubt whether 
Christianity does not set up too high a standard to be 
realised by human nature. In answer to this, I would 
observe, first, that the standard of practical life set forth 
by Christianity is to be sought, not in the ecstatic and 
exceptional experience vouchsafed at intervals to pre- 
eminent saints, but in such passages as the 12th of Ro- 
mans, the 13th of Ist of Corinthians, and the last three 
chapters of the Ephesians. Read these chapters, I entreat 
you, and then ask yourself whether anything short of the 
standard therein proposed would satisfy our ideal of good- 
ness and happiness. Few attain the standard, it is true, 
but would it mend the matter to dwarf and mutilate it in 
orde> to render it easier of attainment? Does it make 
men richer to double their nominal wealth by de- 





* See, on this subject, an admirable sermon of the late 
Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, on “The Doubt of St. 
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basing the currency? Surely the only noble life is that 
which aims at a lofty ideal. To aspire after that which 
exalts us above ourselves ; to count not ourselves to have 
attained ; to press forward, forgetting the things which 
are behind, and reaching forth to the things which are 
before; this, and nothing less than this, satisfies the de. 
maads of our conscience, and realises our natural concep- 
tion of virtue. I already know you too well to think that 
you can hesitate between such heavenward aims as these, 
and the threadbare maxims of pagan philosophy, which in 
these days are once more palmed upon the world as novel- 
ties by disciples of the new Messiah of pantheism. For 
what is Goethe’s gospel? Is it not all comprised in 
these three precepts: ‘Learn thy own capacities ’— 
‘Follow thy bent’—‘ Push nothing too far’—(yath 
ceavtov indulge genio—ne quid nimis)—the old saws of 
epicurean philosophy, which the world tried and found 
wanting two thousand years ago? Nay, I would fear- 
lessly leave it to your own judgment to decide whether 
there be not a truer nobleness in the life of the poorest 
and most ignorant old woman whom Wesley ever con- 
verted to Methodism, than in the life of the Jupiterwhom 
our modern pagans worship, the cold and selfish egotist 
of Weimar. 
* . * * * * 

“ T acknowledge, indeed, that if I were to yield myself 
to the guidance of the speculative understanding, I could 
not stop short of that system of atheism, which it is now 
the fashion to call pantheism ; for I quite agree with you 
in finding no resting point in the shallow deism of Theo- 
dore Parker or Francis Newman; indeed, I cannot ima- 
gine how any one who has read Butler should ever have 
halted at such a half-way house. But I can feel deeply 
the attractiveness of Spinoza’s creed; or rather of that 
ancient system of oriental speculation of which Spinoza 
has been the greatest modern exponent ; but to which he 
added nothing essential that had not been said by 
Chinese and Indian pantheists three thousand years be- 
fore him. So far as the mere intellect is concerned, I 
could embrace that grand idealistic philosophy which 
identifies the perceived with the perceiver, matter with 
spirit, and man with God—which represents all physical 
and all moral phenomena as unalterably determined by 
antecedent fate—all things but parts of one tremendous 
whole—all wheels in one vast machine, impelled by irre- 
sistible and incomprehensible laws. I could believe 
(with Fichte) that ‘everything is what it is of absolute 
necessity, and cannot be other than it is ;’ or (with Miss 
Martineau) that ‘I am as completely the result of my 
nature, and impelled to do what I do, as the needle to 
point to the north, or the puppet to move according as 
the string is pulled.’ And I could proceed (with Emer- 
son), to identify good with evil, and could quote Goethe 
to prove the idleness of wishing to jump off one’s 
shadow. P 

“ But when the understanding has entangled me in this 
web of necessitarian atheism, conscience rises in rebellion 
and cries out indignantly that good is different from evil, 
that sin is sinful, and that guilt demands atonement. And 
the longing of my heart convinces me that I cannot 
do without a heavenly Father to love me, a heavenly de- 
liverer to save me from myself. 

a * * . @ 

One last word I will add; namely, that no man can 
fully judge of the evidence of Christianity without prayer ; 
for the fulfilment of prayer is itself a part of the evidence. 
And if you ask, “ How can I pray, when I do not be- 
lieve ?” I would answer, that the very cry of the soul to 
an unknown God is a true prayer; that the effort to feel 
after Him and find Him is an effort of the will ; and that 
He will not quench the smoking flax, but kindle it into a 
purer flame with a breath from heaven. 
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This book cannot fail to bear glorious fruit. 
It must check many a young reader on his 
onward course to infidelity, and reclaim many 
a wanderer who yearns for the faith which he 
has lost but knows not how to attain it. Its 
influence will be enormous, for it is skilfully 
contrived to attract those who would never 
look into a volume of controversial sermons. 
And it is here that the author evinces his 
honesty and sincerity. His object is to win 
souls to God, and he feels it his duty to use 
the means which he finds best suited to that 
object. He is too wise and brave a man to 
believe that a novel is a mean or unbecom- 
ing form in which to vindicate eternal truth. 
Again he is too honest and too sensible to 
claim immunity from vice or folly for every 
man who has been ordained into the Church. 
And he is too candid and too charitable to 
consider the absurdities of individuals as in- 
separable from the section to which they be- 
long. He knows that we shall not believe, 
for our own experience and observation will 
contradict him if he asserts, that every low 
churchman is a hypocrite and a bigot, and 
every high churchman a fool and a fribbler ; 
just as our own experience would contradict 
him if he assured us that all believers in the 
Record are charitable Christians, or that no 
admirers of Dr. Pusey are self-seekers, living 
to the world rather than to God. 

We can easily conceive that many good per- 
sons will think that the book would have been 
better and more useful if all the satirical 
sketches of clerical quacks had been omitted. 
On mature consideration we think differently. 
The great charm of the book and (what is 
much more important), we believe, its great 
element, of usefulness is its truth and honesty. 
No man will believe Christianity the more 
readily by being told that all its professors and 
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teachers are perfect. And this book is mainly 
written to show that though pretenders may 
bring discredit to the faith which they profess, 
that faith asserts itself so strongly in the lives 
of true Christians that one cannot witness its 
effects in them without coming to the conclu- 
sion that no man could achieve and endure 
what such persons achieve and endure unless 
God were with them. 

We only regret that the author has not 
grappled with one common phase of unbelief 
—the scepticism which does not refuse reve- 
rently to receive the mysteries or to believe 
the miracles of our religion, but whose moral 
sense is shocked by the massacres represented 
as being ordered by God in the Old Testa- 
ment, and which refuses to see any allegorical 
or holy meaning in the Song of Solomon. 
We doubt not that he would as easily silence 
such objectors as he has confounded the 
more intellectual pantheist. 

In conclusion, we cannot but express our 
opinion that this is the best timed and most 
useful book which has appeared for years. 

It would be foolish and ungracious to carp 
and cavil at small blemishes, otherwise we 
should be disposed to point out the extreme 
improbability of Armstrong not only succeed- 
ing in passing himself off as a stranger under 
his assumed name of Archer upon his old 
victim Bampton, but becoming his chosen 
companion and marrying his sister without 
once awakening suspicion or provoking in- 
quiry into his family and antecedents. 

To represent Chester as a cavalry quarters, 
and to suppose that there are secretaryships 
of legation worth £800 a year open to aspiring 
newspaper writers are trivial mistakes ; but a 
scholar and an Edinburgh reviewer ought to 
know better than to say “a scissors,” when he 
meant “a pair of scissors.” 





The Trans-caucasian Campaign of the Turkish Army under Omer Pasha. By Laurence Ourpuant. 


Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 


Txe author of this volume attributes to the 
French commander-in-chief in the Crimea the 
many obstacles thrown in the way of Omer 
Pasha's carrying the war into Asia. For some 
strange reason the idea of such a plan of opera- 
tions was for a long time steadily opposed by 
the French Government at home, and by the 
French Generals before Sebastopol, and when 
at last Marshal Pelissier authorised the depar- 
ture of the Turkish army from the Crimea— 
it was too late. Kars was doomed, and the 
resultless victory of the Ingour was the only 
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achievement of the Turkish General who, we 
were told at the commencement of the war, 
was to have wrested from Russia every acre 
she held in the Asiatic Continent. 

The history of an expedition foredoomed 
to failure by the want of judgment or honesty 
in those who would not allow the propitious 
turn of the tide to be seized, may be instruc- 
tive as a warning, but will scarcely be interest- 
ing as a narrative. Mr. Oliphant tells the 
story pleasantly and well, as he tells all his 
stories, but his book is a book of anecdotes . 
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and episodes. There is no centre figure on 
whom our attention is rivetted; no goal to 
which we press eagerly onward. He gives us 
some tolerably good portraits of Turkish 
generals, and picturesque sketches of Circas- 
sian chiefs and Abkhasian princes, but his 
remarks on Omer Pasha are bald and dis- 
jointed, and though the little he says of that 
commander is mildly laudatory, he never 
speaks of him with enthusiasm or affection. 
But it must be remembered that Mr. Oliphant 
is a civilian, and perhaps does not feel called 
upon to express much martial ardour of any 
kind. Still we cannot help thinking that a 
man of his adventurous temperament, who is 
ready at short notice to explore the western 
wilds of Minnesota or to leave his card on the 
Don Cossacks, can hardly be deficient in sym- 
pathy for hardihood and military virtue. The 
conviction is painfully forced upon us that 
Omer Pasha is after all not a leader of con- 
summate genius, though he undoubtedly pos- 
sesses many soldierlike qualities, and consi- 
derable administrative skill in the management 
of his army. But the “ divine part,” as the 
great Napoleon called it, which goes to form 
the true military hero, would appear to be 
wanting in this gallant renegade. We never 
hear him spoken of by Turks or Englishmen 
as Turks and Englishmen speak of Williams, 
for instance. He seems unable to inspire 
great love or intense admiration. At any 
rate, Mr. Oliphant says nothing to induce us 
to believe that he possesses such power. In 
the subjoined account of a visit to an Abkha- 
sian village he is brought before us quite as 
prominently, if not more so, than in any other 
portion of the volume, yet what a poor impal- 
pable picture of him it is :— 

We splashed along, followed by fifty or sixty mounted 
orderlies, through mud and jungle, until we emerged 
upon an open space on which a village was situated, when 
the women and children rushed frightened and crying 
into their konaks, and the men collected round the doors 
not a little bewildered and astonished at so unusual an 
apparition. However, they soon regained confidence, and 
came to kiss the skirts of Omer Pasha’s coat, and offer 
us hospitality. We therefore dismounted at the door of 
the principal cottage in the village—the only one con- 
structed of planks—and made ourselves comfortable. 
Omer Pasha, who is eminently gallant, knocked at the 
door of a room into which a bevy of fair damsels had 
bolted themselves, and told them there was nothing to be 
afraid of. He was obliged to exercise his powers of per- 
suasion for some time before he could induce them to 
open a chink large enough for us to see the sparkle of 
their eyes. However, they gradually relented, and before 
we left, their shyness had quite disappeared. They spun, 
embroidered, and netted for our edification, and we were 
much struck by the ingenuity they manifested in their 
female accomplishments. One or two of the girls were 
remarkably pretty, differing neither in complexion nor in 
the character of their features from those in our own 
country. Their hands and feet, which were bare, were 
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very small and delicate. Their costume is by no means 
so picturesque as that of the men: it consisted simply of 
a sort of loose dressing-gown open at the bosom, and 
confined by a girdle at the waist. Most of the houses 
are constructed of “ wattle and dab,”’ and thatched with 
the stalks of Indian corn. 

Meantime the male portion of the community had not 
been idle, and we found a breakfast of youghourt (sour 
milk), honey, pasta (Indian-corn bread), and pumpkin, 
by no means unacceptable after our ride. Omer Pasha 
made presents to the ladies, patted and praised the 
children, said civil things to the men, and behaved very 
much as if he was soliciting the suffrages of the popula- 
tion at the next general election. Then we mounted our 
horses, and galloped back again. On our way we were 
overtaken by some of our late entertainers, who breath- 
lessly informed us that a slave had taken advantage of the 
commotion which our visit to the village had caused to 
make his escape. We had not proceeded half a mile 
before a ragged figure came bounding out of the thicket 
like a startled deer, and threw himself at Omer Pasha’s 
feet. He was a Circassian boy of about eighteen, who 
two months before had been kidnapped by the Abkha- 
sians, and had thus contrived to fly from his present 
owners. His Highness did not hesitate an instant to 
assure him of his freedom ; and although by so doing he 
must have in some degree alienated the goodwill of the 
people of the country, he said, in discussing the policy of 
the act afterwards, that he felt it was a duty which his 
feelings of humanity, whatever might be its political 
consequences, imposed upon him, and that he was deter- 
mined, under all circumstances, to do his utmost to put a 
stop to the system of man-stealing and slavery which at 
present exists among the tribes of the Caucasus. These 

fessions, however, were nct altogether borne out by 
is subsequent conduct.- For the rest of the way our 
ragged attendant kept up with us with a light heart and 
as light a foot. He seemed never to think himself safe 
unless he was almost ridden over by the guard. I after- 
wards saw this boy again in the full enjoyment of his 
liberty in his native village among the mountains of 
Circassia. 


Instead of Omer Pasha, the polite officer 
might just as well have been Colonel Plunger 
of the Heavy Dragoons, or Major Pompon of 
the Romney Marsh Militia, for anything cha- 
racteristic of genius or intellect contained in 
this description. 

It might, we dare say, be a very good thing 
for the allied cause, if the Turks instead of 
the Russians possessed these provinces ; but 
that the inhabitants themselves would be 
benefited by such a transfer we must be per- 
mitted to doubt. The following brief anec- 
dote does not show the Turk in the light of 
a conciliatory invader :— 

I was struck with an episode which occurred while 
walking about the town, as being, under existing circum- 
stances, fraught with a peculiar significance. A hand- 
some old Circassian, followed by his squire or page, was 
standing looking at a collection of cannon-balls and am- 
munition, when a slouching Turk, who happened to be 
passing, but did not profess to be a sentry, told him 
peremptorily to move on. Upon the Circassian either 
not hearing or not choosing to pay attention to this com- 
mand, the Turk, with a most insulting expression, threw 
a large fragment of wood at the page, which struck the 
horse. His master took the hint, and moved on without 
uttering a syllable of remonstrance. Had this incident 
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occurred outside the walls, it is probable that it would 
have terminated in a somewhat different manner. 


Dr. Sandwith’s admirable description of 
Turkish military administration is quite borne 
out by Mr. Oliphant :— 


The arrangements of the commander-in-chief were a 
deal disconcerted by the deplorable condition in 
which he found the army of Mustapha Pasha, which had 
been quartered here. These troops, which had numbered 
twelve thousand strong, now only mustered three hundred 
effective bayonets. Mustapha Pasha had been despatched 
by Omer to Constantinople to answer for his misdeeds, 
As soon as these had been clearly and indisputably proved 
against him, he was sent back by his government to his 
old post, and placed at the head of an even larger force 
than that which he had originally commanded, for the 
purpose of co-operating with Omer Pasha upon the left 
bank of the Rhion, which he did by marching ten miles 
into Gouriel and back again, having been two months 
engaged in effecting the important operation. 


In another chapter the author mentions an 
old Turk, “whose bravery made him a posi- 
tive curiosity in the Turkish army ;” and the 
story of the ring proves, if proof were required, 
that gross dishonesty forms no less an impor- 
tant ingredient than cowardice or incapacity, 
in the character of a Turkish officer :— 


A characteristic anecdote is told of one of the soldiers 
who was the first to set foot inside the battery. Per- 
ceiving a Russian colonel lying dead upon the ground, he 
plucked off his glove and appropriated a valuable diamond 
ring which was upon his finger. Knowing, however, 
that it would be impossible very long to keep secret the 
possession of so valuable a prize. he showed his usbashi 
or captain, his treasure, and requested permission to keep 
it. The usbashi told the man that he was quite right to 
bring the prize to him, and that henceforward it should 
be transferred to the finger of the said usbashi. The 
soldier, not satisfied with this arrangement, referred the 
matter to the bimbashi, or major, who said that both he 
and the umbashi were highly culpable in daring to retain 
the ring from their superior officer, and that he would 
therefore relieve them of the subject of dispute. From 
the bimbashi the soldier went to the kaima-kama, or 
lieutenant-colonel, who at once followed the example of 
his inferiors, and took possession of the ring. The sol- 
dier still persevered, however, and went to the meer-ali 
(colonel), who determined that he was the rightful pos- 
sessor of the ring by virtue of his rank, and dismissed 
the rival claimants from his presence in the most sum- 
mary manner. Next day a French officer attached to the 
staff of Omer Pasha observed a private soldier prowling 
near the tent of the commander-in-chief. The story of 
the ring was at once retailed by its original possessor to 
this gentleman, who laid the matter before his Highness, 
and the man had not only the satisfaction of regaining 
possession of his property, but of knowing that those 
who had attempted successively to deprive him of it had 
been severely reprimanded for their conduct. 


Our readers will probably be hardly less 
astonished than was our author at finding 


Abd-el-Kader's right hand man, the chivalrous 
Bou Maza, among the volunteers in the 
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Turkish army. This is a striking portrait of 
the great Arab chieftain :-— 

Whilst our horses were being saddled, I observed, 
flying over the plain, two singularly accoutred equestrians : 
the leading one, mounted upon a magnificent Arab, 
covered with gorgeous trappings, was a swarthy figure, 
whose nondescript costume bore more resemblance to 
that of a Bedouin Arab than to that of a Turkish officer. 
Waving his rifle above his head, he dashed straight across 
the country in the direction from whence the firing pro- 
ceeded. His follower was a negro, mounted upon an 
inferior animal, which he nevertheless urged at its utmost 
pace, while he, too, flourished his gun above his turban. 
Three or four magnificent Persian greyhounds followed 
with 1 stride, and completed the picturesque group, 
whose sudden appearance at this stage of affairs puzzled 
me not a little, as I had never before observed them 
during the campaign. We soon after followed in the 
same direction, at a more sober pace, and after marching 
for about a mile, reached the scene of action. Conceal- 
ing his men behind some thick brushwood, Ballard and I 
rode on to inspect more closely the state of affairs. 

a * * * 

My first inquiry, upon our return home, was regarding 
the Arab gentleman, who had found amusement in getting 
into the line of fire of both parties, and who was now 
gaily caracoling back to camp, followed by his negro and 
his greyhounds. I was informed that he was none other 
than Bou Maza, the celebrated lieutenant of Abd-el- 
Kader, who had attained the rank of colonel in the 
Turkish army, and who, lacking the excitement of his 
wild life in Algeria, had come to seek it as an amateur 
in Mingrelia. 

The description of the battle of the Ingour 
should be read at length. It is very fairly 
written. 

Mr. Oliphant should not pander to the ir- 
rational prejudices against everything belong- 
ing to the Russians—even their virtues—by 
such absurdity as telling us that though “he 
never saw anything more patient than both 
Russians and Turks under suffering,” yet 
that the expression in the face of the dying 
Russian was “ one of dogged sullenness ; in 
the Turk, of patient resignation.” Such un- 
candid writing should be confined to the 
penny newspapers. 

Our author, in speaking of the crack corps 
of the Turkish army—Colonel Ballard’s 
Rifles—tells us that, “as is usual with the 
bravest troops, they were by far the most dis- 
orderly set in the army.” Mr. Oliphant has 
an extensive military acquaintance, everyone 
of whom, we are sure, would tell him that he 
could hardly have made a more erroneous 
assertion than when he accuses the best sol- 
diers of being noisy and turbulent. Has Mr. 
Oliphant been reading and believing that 
wonderful collection of apochrypha, “ The 
History of the Connaught Rangers?” 

In more trustworthy histories he will not 
find it recorded that bluster and insubordina- 
tion are the characteristics of good soldiers. 
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Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
Jonny Russett. Vols. 7,8. Longmans. 


Tom Moore is to the world of poetry some- 
thing between Puck and Ariel, combining as 
rare a sense of odour with as keen an ear for 
music; at once a wit and a minstrel. A 
nomad among metres and an eclectic among 
sounds; if his feet only touch the surface 
and lack the cunning to wake the inner chords 
of harmony, if like his own Peri he is a pro- 
selyte at the gate of paradise, his pathos is so 
deep, the links of his sweetness are so long 
drawn out that our memory becomes a suitor 
upon our affections and admits his claim to 
Fe immortality which our severer taste would 
eny. 

What the author of Lalla Rookh is to the 
world at large, that and infinitely more is the 
author of the Irish Melodies to Ireland ; its 
very national synonym, the expressign of all 
its elegance in sentiment, its lyrical ardour, 
its elegiac softness, its idiomatic scorn, its 
southern pleasantry and versatility, achieving 
what Tyrteus and Sappho did for Greece, 
Hafiz for Persia, Tasso for Venice, Beranger 
for France, Burns for Scotland, gathering all 
the wealth of its national life, its evanescent 
as well as its permanent lines under the span 
of an arch as triumphal as the alliance of 
music and rhyme can fashion. 

Tom Moore has indefeasible rights in Ire- 
land which no Encumbered Estates Court can 
touch; absenteeism cannot affect his popu- 
larity, he need never fear eviction from his 
Irish holdings ; out on the Atlantic wherever 
there is a meeting of the ships, whenever a 
boat glides down the rapids of the St. Law- 
rence, on the Schuylkill, and down the Ohio, 
you will hear about Tom Moore something 
beyond even what these volumes relate, though 
they give us pretty ample insight into his 
social and domestic life. 

They prove the latest and by far the 
most favourable portrait we have of the gay 
little poet. His youthful frolickings are 
abated, indecent Thomas Little, who improved 
upon Anacreon, and fought a sham duel, is no 
more, his anxiety for the future of his chil- 
dren is a set-off against a good deal of self- 
love, his fidelity to his old family traditions 
(by no means lofty) expiates a certain venial 

railty for titled associates, his love of his 
country does not reconcile him to patriotic 
ignominy, nor quell his contempt of O'Connell, 
the mighty unit of a legion of ciphers, his 
friendship for the whigs does not commend 
to him the loss of what he values more, 
genuine independence. “ He is a proud little 
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thing,” as Lady Lansdowne calls him, does 
not give anybody his hand, does not pick up 
paras in the street, refuses their majesties’ 
invitation and retires, though a good Catholic 
is not touchy on the subject of St. Peter, can 
enjoy Beethoven's mass in a Protestant church, 
listen to Bowles’s sermon and find “ the whole 
thing interesting and touching.” His face, 
“the potatoe face,” as he calls it, is a guod 
deal more thoughtful in these late years, the 
£3,000 for Lalla Rookh are come to an end, 
the Irish Melodies are slowly oozing out at 
£15 a song, “the View of the Interior” is 
only £750 in two years, the Irish History for 
which he is the slave “of Dionysius the tyrant,” 
does not advance as was expected, “ and how 
to write it and take his intended trip to Ireland 
is inconceivable,” patient and generous Messrs. 
Longman are alarmed, and at last, the copy 
being found only equal to 300 instead of 320 
pages, put “another monthly gentleman in 
its place.” Ample corroboration to Cabe’s 
assertion that his organ of benevolence is 
large, is found here in the number of admi- 
ration tributes he receives and duly records, 
—not a few of which are curious—as, an ode 
written round a pill-box, lines felicitating the 
quill he uses, a proposal to translate the 
Melodies into Latin, and a panegyric upon 
Anacreon’s generosity of character with an 
application for £10. 

What bard's head would not have been 
turned with the amount of daily adulation he 
suffered not only from lords and ladies, but 
even from staid quakeresses longing “ to have 
two lines of thine with thy name attached to 
them,” proposals by the same post to unite, 
as he phrases it, “jigs and theology,” invita- 
tions from scholastic university provosts, jovial 
Romish archbishops; that inherit a monastic 
love of songs and wine, 

Rings for his fingers and belles at his toes, 

He shall have music wherever he goes. 
Electioneering, horses and four, and rosettes, 
speechifying and being a little bewildered, 
breakfasts at Rogers’ and dinners at Bowood 
and Holland House, these are the communes 
loci of the work. 

Such dramatis persone as Macaulay, and 
Wordsworth, and Coleridge, Lord Holland, 
Rogers, Lord Lansdowne, Sydney Smith, 
Brougham, the Pluto from whom he “ wrings 
iron tears,” are testimony sufficient as to the 
popularity of the Irish lyrist. Those who 
find fault with the artificiality of Moore ought 
to condemn lyric poetry altogether, for it is a 
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creature of the summer, and lives on the 
odours of roses and wine. 
Here is a literary dinner :— 


Dined at Lockhart’s. Had asked Murray whether 
Lockhart would have any objection to my taking Tom 
with me, as I was, in a degree, pledged to him on Satur- 
days, and Lockhart’s note, in answer, was, very good- 
humouredly, “ Surely, we shall be delighted to have Tom 
Moore the younger, as well as Tom Brown the younger.” 
Would not have asked this, however, had I known it was 
a dinner of company, which it turned out to be: the 
guests, Coleridge (who had been the temptation held out 
to me), Dr. and Mrs, Ferguson, a Miss Macgregor (I 
think), Murray, Lady Gifford, and three or four more 
whose names I forget. Was too far from Coleridge, 
during dinner, to hear more than the continuous drawl 
of his preachment ; moved up to him, however, when the 
ladies had retired. His subjects chiefly Irving and reli- 
gion ; is employed himself, it seems, in writing on Daniel 
and the Revelations, and his notions on the subject, as 
far as they were at all intelligible, appeared to be a 
strange mixture of rationalism and mysticism. Thus, 
with the rationalists, he pronounced the gift of tongues 
to have been nothing more than scholarship or a know- 
ledge of different languages; said that this was the opi- 
nion of Erasmus, as may be deduced from his referring to 
Plato’s Timezus on the subject. (Must see to this.) 
Gave an account of his efforts to bring Irving to some 
sort of rationality on these subjects, to “‘ steady him,” as 
he expressed it; but his efforts all unsuccessful, and, 
after many conversations between them, Irving confessed 
that the only effect of all that Coleridge had said was “‘to 
stun” him,—an effect I can well conceive, from my own 
short experiment of the operation. 

Repeated two or three short pieces of poetry he had 
written lately, one an epitaph on himself; all very strik- 
ing, and in the same mystical religious style as his con- 
versation. A large addition to the party in the evening, 
and music. Duets by Mrs. Macleod and her sister, which 
brought back sadly to my memory an evening of the same 
kind, in this same room, with poor Sir Walter Scott, be- 
fore he went abroad for his health. One of the duets, in 
which the voices rose alternately above each other, Cole- 
ridge said reminded him of arab With my singing 
he seemed really much pleased, and spoke eloquently of 
the perfect union (as he was pleased to say) of poetry and 
music which it exhibited: “The music, like the honey- 
suckle round the stem, twining round the meaning, and 
at last over-topping it.” This “ over-topping the mean- 
ing” not a little applicable to his own style of eloquence. 
After singing a good many songs, and hearing Moscheles 
play variations to the “ Last Rose of Summer,” made my 
escape with some difficulty amidst a general demand for 
more songs. In the course of his oratory to-day Cole- 
ridge said, “It is in fact the greatest mistake in the 
world to rest the authority of an ancient church upon any 
other basis than tradition ;” upon which Dr. Ferguson 
turning round to me said, “ That falls in with your views, 
Mr. Moore.” . 


Here is a Gore-house scene, and a view of 
a cabinet :— 


Dined at Lady Blessington’s: company, D’Orsay (as 
master of the house), John Ponsonby, Willis the Ame- 
rican, Count Pahlen (whom I saw a gond deal of when 
he was formerly in London, and liked), Fonblanque, the 
editor of ‘‘ The Examiner,” and a foreigner, whose name 
I forget. Sat next to Fonblanque, and was glad of the 
opportunity of knowing him. A clever fellow certainly, 
and with great powers occasionally as a writer. Got on 
very well together. Broached to him my notions (long 
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entertained by me) respecting the ruinous effects to lite. 
rature likely to arise from the boasted diffusion of edu- 
cation ; the lowering of the standard that must necessa- 
rily arise from the extending of the circle of judges ; from 
letting the mob in to vote, particularly at a period when 
the market is such an object to authors. Those “ who 
live to please must please to live,” and most will write 
down to the lowered standard. All the great things in 
literature have been achieved when the readers were few ; 
“ fit audience find andfew.” In the best days of English 
genius, what a comparatively small circle sat in judgment ! 
In the Italian Republics, in old Greece, the dispensers of 
fame were a select body, and the consequence was a 
high standard of taste. Touched upon some of these 
points to Fonblanque, and he seemed not indisposed to 
agree with me; observing that certainly the present ap- 
pearances in the world of literature looked very like a 
confirmation of my views. Some conversation after 
dinner about poor Campbell’s “ Life of Mrs. Siddons.” 
All pronounced the work bad. 

Breakfasted at home; made some calls; at Shee’s. 
Showed me a new work, “ Naval Recollections,” in which 
there is mention of me, and such as pleases me not a 
little. The author, it appears, was midshipman on board 
the “ Phaeton ” frigate in which I went to America, and 
describes the regret of the officers of the gun-room 
when I quitted the ship, adding some kind things about 
their feelings towards me, which I had great pleasure in 
reading. To have left such an impression upon honest, 
hearty, unaffected fellows like those of the gun-room of 
the “ Phaeton,” is not a little flattering to me. I re- 
member the first lieutenant saying to me, after we had 
become intimate, “‘ I thought you, the first day you came 
aboard, the damnedest conceited little fellow I ever saw, 
with your glass cocked up to your eye;” and then he 
mimicked manner in which I made my first appear- 
ance. Called upon Miss Costello, who repeated her desire 
that I would allow her to dedicate her book tome. Of 
course, accepted the honour. 

Went from thence to the Hollands, where I/found a 
scene that would rather have alarmed, I think, a Tory of 
the full dress school. There was the Chancellor in his 
black frock coat, black cravat ; while upon the sofa lay 
stretched the Prime Minister, also in frock and boots, 
and with his legs cocked up on one of Lady Holland’s 
fine chairs. Beside him sat Lord Holland, and at some 
distance from this group was my Lady herself, seated at 
a table with Talleyrand, and occupying him in conversa- 
tion to divert his attention from the Ministerial confab at 
the sofa. Joined these two, being the first time that I 
was ever regularly introduced to Talleyrand. Was very 
civil ; said Mr. Moore was ¢rés connu en France. Lady 
Holland mentioned my having lived at Meudon for two 
or three summers, which brought on some conversation 
about that neighbourhood. A book lying upon the table 
which she had been recommended, and had sent to Paris 
for it, but would not now read it. This book was 
Leroy’s Lettres Philosophiques sur I Intelligence et la 
Perfectibilité des Animaux. Talleyrand strongly advised 
her to read it, and said (in French, for he never speaks 
English), “ lend it to Mr. Moore, and I am sure, after he 
has read it, he will be of my opinion about it. I remem- 
ber, when a young man, going @ Ja chasse with that 
Monsieur Leroy, who was lieutenant des Chasses du 
Parc de Versailles ; and the Abbé Condillac was also of 
the party.” Joined afterwards the Cabinet on the sofa. 

Here is a téte a téte with Sydney Smith :— 

Sydney at breakfast made me actually cry with laugh- 
ing. I was obliged to start up from the table. In 
talking of the intelligence and concert which birds have 
among each other, cranes and crows, &c., showing that 
they must have some means of communicating their 
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thoughts, he said, “I dare say they make the same re- 
mark of us. That old fat crow there, (meaning himself) 
what a prodigious noise he is making! I have no doubt 
he has some power of communicating,” &c., &c. After 
pursuing this mea comically for some time, he added, 
“ But we have the advantage of them ; they can’t put us 
into pies as we do them; legs sticking up out of the 
crust,” &c., &c. The acting of all this makes two-thirds 
of the fun of it; the quickness, the buoyancy, the self- 
enjoying laugh. Talking of Bayle after breakfast, was 
surprised at Sydney’s low opinion of him. Said that you 
found everything in Bayle but the thing you wanted to 
find. Spoke of Servetus ; Sydney evidently ignorant of 
his history, and asked me afterwards whether it was 
Calvin or Luther that had him burned. 

Walked with him about the nds ; his conversation, 
as is usually the case in a ¢éte a téte, grave and sensible. 
Discussed O’Connell’s character, and though, for the 
pleasure of the argument (which Sydney delights in) 
questioning most of my opinions, yet upon the whole I 
found he with my views. Mentioned his first in- 
terview with Dan, who had called upon him, and he went 
to return the visit. Found some people there, to whom 
O’Connell presented him, saying, “ Allow me to introduce 
to you the ancient and amusing defender of our faith ;” 
on which Sydney laughingly interrupted him, saying, “ of 
your cause, if you please, and not of your faith.” Walked 
a little with Luttrell afterwards. Talked of prosody ; 
whether the ancients themselves did not, even in prose, 
attend more to accent than to quantity. Mentioned the 
dactylic passage quoted from ‘‘ Demosthenes ” by Lon- 
ginus, which Luttrell remembered and quoted. Sydney, 
at dinner, and after, in full force; sometimes high 
comedy, sometimes farce; both perfect in their ways. 
Describing a dinner at Longman’s; Rees carving 
plerumque secat res. Talking of the bad effects of late 
hours, and saying of some distinguished diner-out, that 
there would be on his tomb, “ He dined late” —*“ and 
died early,” rejoined Luttrell. 

* * * * * 


At breakfast Sydney enumerated and acted the 
different sorts of hand-shaking there are to be met with 
in society. The digitory or one finger, exemplified in 
Brougham, who puts forth his fore finger, and says, with 
his strong northern accent, “How arre you?” The 
sepulchral or mortemain, which was Mackintosh’s man- 
ner, laying his open hand flat and coldly against yours. 
The high official, the Archbishop of York’s, who carries 
your hand aloft on a level with his forehead. The rural 
or vigorous shake, &., &c. In talking of the remarkable 
fact that women in general bear pain much better than 
men, I said that allowing everything that could be 
claimed for the superior patience and self-command of 
women, still the main solution of their enduring pain 
better than men was their having less physical sensibility. 
This theory of mine was immediately exclaimed against 
(as it always is whenever I sport it) as disparaging, un- 
generous, unfounded, &c., &c. I offered to put it to the 
test by bringing in a hot tea-pot, which I would answer 
for the ladies of the party being able to hold for a much 
longer time than the men. This set Sydney off most 
comically, upon my cruelty to the female part of the 
creation, and the practice I had in such experiments, 
“ He has been all his life (he said) trying the sex with 
hot tea-pots ; the burning plough-share was nothing to 
it. I think I hear his terrific tone in a ¢ée a téte. 
‘ Bring a tea-pot.’”’ 

Came away soon after breakfast: Sydney, who was to 
go next day, offered to take me with him, and it would 
have been a most easy, as well as delightful opportunity 
of paying my long-promised visit to his parsonage, but 
my time would not permit. Came away soon after 
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breakfast. Made me promise to bring Mrs. Moore and 
the boys some time or other. During my drive yester- 
day with Lord Lansdowne, in talking of public speaking, 
I asked him whether he had ever experienced that sort 
of bewilderment in delivering himself, which he might 
have observed come over me at the Devises dinner, and 
which I had once before experienced for a few moments 
during my speech at the Revolution Meeting in Dublin 
some years since, but recovered myself on that occasion 
almost immediately. He said, to my surprise, that he 
hardly ever spoke in the House without feeling the ap- 
proaches of some such loss of self-possession, and found 
that the only way to surmount it was to talk on, at all 
hazards. He added, what appears highly probable, that 
those common places which most men accustomed to 
public speaking have, ready cut and dry, to bring in on 
all occasions, were, he thought, in general used by them 
as a mode of getting over those blank intervals, when 
they do not know what to say next, but, in the meantime, 
must say something. Mentioned instances of breaking 
down in speaking, and how painful it was not only to the 
sufferers themseves but to the witnesses. * * 


Here we are with the bard of Rydal Mount. 


Wrote my letters at Brookes’s, and from thence to 
Rogers’s ; a good speculation, as it turned out. His ser- 
vant, on opening the door, asked eagerly, “‘ Are you come 
to dine here, Sir? Mr. Wordsworth is coming.” Found 
that Rogers, though engaged out himself, had asked 
Wordsworth and his wife, who are just arrived in town, 
to dinner. Mrs. Wordsworth not well enough to come, 
but Rogers, W., and myself sat down to dinner at half- 
past five, and our host having done the honours of the 
table to us till mear seven o’clock, went off to his other 
engagement, and left us /éte-a-téte. 

My companion, according to his usual fashion, very so- 
liloquacious, but saying much of course, that was interest- 
ing to hear. In one of my after-dinner conversations 
with the people of the Row lately, they had told me that 
they were about to publish a new volume of poems for 
Wordsworth, and that an interest was evidently excited 
by their announcement, which showed that the public 
were still alive to the claims of good poetry. They then 
expressed a strong wish that I would undertake a new 
poem ; and on my saying, that I doubted much the power 
of any poet at this moment to make an impression upon 
the public, dosed as they had been with rhymes so usgue 
ad nauseum, they all agreed to my surprise, in declaring 
that a poem from me would be as successful a speculation 
just now as any they could name, and all concurred in 
urging me to think of it. This, of course, was agreeable 
to me to hear; though I confess I am not the less scep- 
tical as to the soundness of their opinion, men of business 
being (from their speculation, I suppose,) the greatest 
of all castle-builders: we poets are nothing to them. 
Told as much of this to Wordsworth as he himself was 
concerned in, sinking or softening down my own 
share in the honour, thoygh Rogers (who was by part of 
the time) would try and fasten upon me some little self- 
ostentation on the subject. This led to Wordsworth’s 
telling me, what certainly is no small disgrace to the 
taste of the English public, of the very limited sale of his 
works, and the very scanty sum, on the whole, which he 
had received for them, not more, I think, than about a 
thousand pounds in all. I dare say I must have made by 
my writings at least twenty times that sum; but then I 
have written twenty times as much, such as it is. In 
giving me an account of the sort of society he has in his 
neighbourhood in the country, and saying that he rarely 
went out to dinner, he gave a very intelligible picture of 
the sort of thing it must be when he does go out. “ The 
conversation,” he said, “ may be called ca/echetical; for, 
as they do me the honour to wish to know my opinions 
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on the different subjects, they ask me questions, and I 
am induced to answer them at great length till I become 
quite tired.” And so he does, I’ll warrant him; nor is it 
possible, indeed, to edge in a word, at least in a téte-a- 
téte, till he does get tired. I was, however, very well 
pleased to be a listener. 

* * * * * 

Forgot to mention that I breakfasted in the morning at 
Rogers's, to meet the new poet, Mr. Taylor, the author of 
“Van Artevelde :” our company, besides, being Sydney 
Smith and Southey. Van Artevelde, a tall, handsome 
young fellow. Conversation chiefly about the profits 
booksellers make of us scribblers. I remember Peter 
Pindar saying, one of the few times I ever met him, that 
the booksellers drank their wine, in the manner of the 
heroes in the Hall of Odin, “ out of author’s skulls.” 

March Ist. Wretchedly wet day. Hard at work in 
Paternoster Row, as was also Tom at his Sunday exercise, 
I occasionally helping him. Dined at Rogers’s, to meet 
Barnes: an entirely clandestine dinner. None of our 
Whig friends in the secret ; and R. had been a good deal 
puzzled as to who he should ask to meet him. Tried 
Lord Lyndhurst, with whom Barnes is intimate ; and he 
would have come had he not been engaged. Could then 
think of none but Turner the painter ; and he, Barnes, 
and myself formed the whole of the guests. . . Had 
some talk with Turner in the evening. Mentioned to 
him my having sometimes thought of calling in the aid of 
the pencil to help me in commemorating, by some work 
or other, the neighbourhood in which I have now so 
long resided. The recollections connected with Bowood 
(where so many of the great ones of the time have passed 
in review before us—Byron, Madame de Stael, Mackin- 
tosh, &c.) ; the ancient and modern associations that give 
such a charm to Lacock Abbey ; the beauty and music of 
Farley Castle; the residences of Bowles and Crabbe ; the 
Druidical vestiges in so many directions,—all would 
afford subjects such as might easily be rendered interest- 
ing, while the natural beauties of this immediate neigh- 
bourhood, though hardly worthy, perhaps, of the pencil 
of a Turner, would supply scenes of calm loveliness, to 
which his fancy could lend an additional charm. All this 
I now put down here rather as what was in my mind to 
say to him than as what I actually did say; for he inter- 
rupted me by exclaiming, “ But Ireland, Mr. Moore, 
Ireland! There’s the region connected with your name. 
Why not illustrate the whole life ? I have often longed to 
go to that cquntry; but am, I confess, afraid to venture 
myself there. Under the wing of Thomas Moore, how- 
ever, I should be safe.” 


Here is good old Bowles, the best of their 
set :— 


Had two amusing visits from Bowles. His profound 
astonishment at a cari I showed him from the Duchess 
of Kent, inviting me to meet their Majesties the 25th of 
this month. ‘ Good God, what an honour! You mean 
to go up, don’t you?” His surprise on my telling him 
that I hadn’t the slightest notion of doing so. Went 
to dine one of these days at Hughes’s at Devizes. 
Was taken by Reverend neighbour Money in his gig, and 
returned with him at night. Our chief guest, Dr. Thacke- 
ray, the Provost of King’s. An anecdote of Dr. Barnes, 
who is now about ninety-five years of age, rather amused 
me. Being some times (as even younger men might be) 
inclined to sleep a little during the sermon, a friend who 
was with him in his pew one Sunday lately, having joked 
with him on his having nodded now and then, Barnes in- 
sisted he had been awake all the time. “ Well, then,” 
said his friend, ‘can you tell me what the sermon was 
about?” “ Yes, Ican,” he answered, “ it was about half 
an hour too long.” It is possible this joke may be even 
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older than Barnes himself, but I don’t remember ever 
hearing it before. 
Old traditions, and a visit to the old house. 


Drove about a little in Mrs. Meara’s car, accompanied 
by Hume, and put in practice what I had long been con- 
templating—a visit to 12, Aungier Street, the house in 
which I was born. On accosting the man who stood at 
the door, and asking whether he was the owner of the 
house, he looked rather gruffly and suspiciously at me, 
and answered “ Yes ;”’ but the moment I mentioned who 
I was, adding that it was the house I was born in, and 
that I wished to be permitted to look through the rooms, 
his countenance brightened up with the most cordial feel- 
ing, and seizing me by the hand he pulled me along 
to the small room behind the shop (where we used 
to breakfast in old times), exclaiming to his wife (who 
was sitting there), with a voice tremulous with feeling, 
“ Here’s Sir Thomas Moore, who was born in this house, 
come to ask us to let him see the rooms; and its proud I 
am to have him under the old roof.” He then without 
delay, and entering at once into my feelings, led me 
through every part of the house, beginning with the small 
old yard and its appurtenances, then the little dark 
kitchen where I used to have my bread and milk in the 
morning before I went to school; from thence to the 
front and back drawing rooms, the former looking more 
large and respectable than I could have expected, and the 
latter, with its little closet where I remember such gay 
supper-parties, both room and closet fuller than they 
could well hold, and Joe Kelly and Wesley Doyle singing 
away together so sweetly. The bedrooms and 
were next visited, and the only material alteration I ob- 
served in them was the removal of the wood<~ partition 
by which a little corner was separated off from the back 
bedroom (in which the two apprentices slept) to form a 
bedroom for me. The many thoughts that came rushing 
upon me in thus visiting, for the first time since our 
family left it, the house in which I passed the first nine- 
teen or twenty years of my life may be more easily con- 
ceived than told; and I must say, that if a man had been 
got up specially to conduct me through such a scene, it 
could not have been done with more tact, sympathy, and 
intelligent feeling, than it was by this plain, honest grocer ; 
for, as I remarked to Hume, as we entered the shop, 
“only think, a grocer’s still.” When we returned to 
the drawing room, there was the wife with a decanter of 
port, and glasses on the table, begging us to take some 
refreshment, and I with great pleasure drank her and her 
good husband’s health. When I say that the shop is still 
a grocer’s, I must add, for the honour of old times, that 
it has a good deal gone down in the world since then, 
and is of a much inferior grade of grocery to that of my 
poor father, who, by the way, was himself one of nature’s 
gentlemen, having all the repose and good breeding of 
manner by which the true gentleman in all classes is dis- 
tinguished. 

Went, with all my recollections of the old shop about 
me, to the grand dinner at the Park: company, forty in 
number, and the whole force of the kitchen put in requi- 
sition. Sat at the head of the table, next to the carving 
aide-de-camp (Lady Emily Henry’s son), and amused my- 
self with reading over the menu, and tasting all the things 
with the most learned names. Had Hamilton our great 
astronomer, at the other side of me, and, ignoramus as I 
am, got on very tolerably with him. 

The Meeting of the Waters. 

After breakfast the landau and four was again at the 
door, and with a most clear morning, promising a deli- 
cious day, we set off for the Vale of Avoca and the Meet- 
ing of the Waters, Kennis’s two sons being now of the 
party. I had not been in this beautiful region since the 
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visit (ages since, it seems) which gave birth to the memo- 
rable song, “ There’s not in this Wide World,” &c. How 
wise it was of Scott to connect his poetry with the beau- 
tiful scenery of his country! Even indifferent verses 
derive from such an association a of vitality which 
nothing else could impart to them. Felt this ly to- 
day while my companions talked of the different 

sions afloat as to the particular spot from which I viewed 
the scene ; whether it was the First or Second Meeting 
of the Waters I meant to describe, &c. &c. Told them 
that I meant to leave all that in the mystery best suited 
to such questions. Poor William Parnell, who now no 
longer looks upon those waters, wrote to me many years 
since on the subject of those doubts, and, mentioning a 
seat in the Abbey churchyard belonging to him, where it 
was said I sate while writing the verses, begged of me to 
give him an inscription of two lines, to that effect, to be 
put onthe seat. “If you can’t tell a lie for me,” said he 
“in prose, you will, perhaps, to oblige an old friend, do 
it in verse.” Nothing could be more favourable than the 
weather during our drive through this lovely scene ; and 
I confess I could not help looking upon it with a degree 
of pride, and almost ownership, feeling that my property 
in it might be, perhaps, durable as its waters. What 
would the squires have said if I had thus compared pro- 
perties with them ? : 

After I had feasted my eyes as much as the time would 
admit of in this enchanting place, we proceeded on to 
Gorey, where I was to take the coach for Enniscorthy. 
Arrived just in time, and having bid adieu to the landau 
and my companions (leaving even Hume behind), I went 
on to Enniscorthy, doubtful which was to be my route 
after. When we arrived at the inn door, a girl ran 
breathless out, asking if Mr. Moore was in the coach. I 
then found that Boyse was there waiting for me, and 
that his plan was for us to dine and sleep there, 
and to Bannow in the morning either direct 
or by way of Wexford. Found myself not in the least 
degree disappointed in the highly favourable impres- 
sion which ’s letters had given me of him. 
Evidently a aaa — ag ee 
person, A very le dinner together, during 
which he detailed to me a good deal respecting the pre- 
parations made for receiving me at Bannow, expressing 
his regret, however, that this being the critical time of 
the year, when the people were getting in their harvest, 
the multitudes that otherwise would have flocked to meet 
me must necessarily be much diminished. Before dinner 
had a most delicious walk by myself along the banks of 
the river Slaney, which, for two or three miles out of the 
town, are full of beauty, and this sunny evening was quite 
worthy of them. It was likewise delightful to me to be 
alone in such a scene, for it is only alone that I can enjoy 
Nature thoroughly ; men and women disturb such scenes 


After breakfast set off for Wexford in a chaise and 
four, Boyse thinking we should have full time for my 
visit to the corn-market (an old recollection of mine) 
before we proceeded to our Bannow friends. The 
weather was still most perous. While horses were 
getting ready, Boyse and I walked to the corn-market. 
It was when I was quite a chiid, that Mr. and Mrs. Red- 
monds, old friends of our family, took me down to Wex- 
ford to see my grandfather, Tom Codd (my dearest mo- 
ther’s father), and I havea strong recollection of my 
going to a ball there one night, and coming home from it 
alone. This appeared to me as a child a most manly and 
independent achievement ; but I have always suspected 
since that the Assembly Rooms must have been very near 
my grandfather's house, and this 1 now found to be the 
case, not more than a door or two lying between them. 
So miguty do small things appear to the child! 
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While I was looking at this locality, a few persons had: 
begun to collect around me, and some old women (enter- 
ing into my feelings) ran before me to the wretched house 
I was in search of (which is now a small pot-house), 
crying out, “ Here, Sir, this is the very house where your 
grandmother lived. Lord be merciful to her !” Of the 
grand:other I have no knowedge, for she died long be- 
fore my youthful visit here; but I have a pretty clear 
recollection of little old Tom Codd, my grandfather, as 
well as of some sort of weaving machinery in the room 
up-stairs. My mother used to say he was a provision 
merchant, which sounded well, and I have no doubt he 
may have been concerned in that trade, but I suspect 
that he was also a weaver. Nothing, at all events, could 
be more humble and mean than the little low house 
which still remains to tell of his whereabouts; and it 
shows how independent Nature is of mere localities that 
one of the noblest-iminded, as well as most warm-hearted, 
of all God’s creatures (that ever it has been my lot to 
know) was born under that lowly roof. 

Wrote a hasty letter to my sweet Bess before we 
started, and then set off in gay style, rosettes at the ears 
of the horses (four very dashing posters), cockades in the 
hats of the boys, &c. Several groups whom we saw in 
the fields on our way, too hard at work at the harvest 
to join our sport, stood up and cheered us heartily as we 
passed. As we approached Bannow, Boyse was evidently 
anxious lest the doubt that had existed as to my time 
and way of coming might have caused a dispersion of the 
multitude, and so produce a failure in the effect of the 
cavalcade. We now saw at a distance a party of horse- 
men on the look-out for us, bearing green banners, and 
surrounded by people on foot, This party, which turned 
out to be a mere detachment from the main body, now 
proceeded in advance of us, and after a short time we 
came in sight of the great multitude—chiefly on foot. 
but as we passed along we found numbers of carriages of 
different kinds, filled with ladies, drawn up on each side 
of the road, which, after we had passed them, fell into 
the line and followed in procession. When we arrived at 
the first triumphal arch, there was the decorated car and 
my Nine Muses, some of them remarkably pretty girls, 
particularly the one who placed the crown on my head ; 
and after we had proceeded a little way, seeing how 
much they were pressed by the crowd, I made her and 
two of her companions get up on the car behind me. As 
the whole affair has been described in print (diffusely and 
enthusiastically enough, Heaven knows!) I shall not here 
waste time and words upon it, though certainly it would 
be difficult to say too much of the warmth and cordiality 
of feeling evinced by the whole assemblage, as well as 
the quickness and intelligence with which the very lowest 
of them entered into the whole spirit of the ceremony. 
In advance of the car was a band of amateur musicians, 
smart young fellows, in a uniform of blue jackets, caps, 
and white trowsers, who, whenever we stopped at the 
arches erected along the road, played some of the most 
popular Irish Melodies, and likewise, more than once, an 
air that has been adapted to Byron’s “ Here’s a health to 
thee, Tom Moore.” As we proceeded slowly along, I 
said to my pretty Muse behind me, “This is a long 
journey for you.” “Oh, Sir!” she exclaimed, with a 
sweetness and kindness of look not to be found in more 
artificial life, “1 wish it was more than three hundred 
miles.” It is curious, and not easy, perhaps, to be ac- 
counted for, that as I passed along in all this triumph, 
with so many cordial and sweet faces turned towards me, 
a feeling of deep sadness came more than once over my 
heart. Whether it might not have been some of the 
Irish airs they played that called up mournful associa- 
tions connected with the reverse of all this smiling pic 
ture, I know not, but so it was. 
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Here is a peep into a convent. 


I then set off to pay my visit to the fair writer of the 
foregoing letters; and a very fair and handsome person I 
found her, little more, I should think, than thirty years 
of age, and becoming her abbess’s dress most secularly. 
Whether she expected to be complimented on her good 
looks, I know not; but I felt that it would be bad taste 
to do so, and, at all events, did not venture it. After 
showing me their small pretty chapel, the superioress led 
me to a new organ, which was soon to be put up there, 
and asked, as a favour, that I would play one short air 
upon it. If I could ever, at any time, bring myself to 
volunteer my voice, I should have done so on this occa- 
sion; and the thought crossed me that I ought. Indeed, 
if she had said but a word to that effect, I should most 
certainly have sung ; but she asked me only to play, and 
I played the air, “Oh, all ye angels of the Lord !” which 
seemed abundantly to satisfy her, as her utmost wish ap- 

to be that I should have touched her organ. I 
then followed her to a small nice garden (for all was in 
miniature), where I found the gardener ready prepared with 
spade, &c., in order that I should plant with my own hands 
a myrtle there. “ Oh, Cupid, Prince of Gods and men !” 
planting a myrtle in a convent garden! As soon as I had 
(awkwardly enough) deposited the plant in the hole pre- 
pared for it, the gardener, while filling in the earth, ex- 
claimed, “ This will not be called myrtle any longer, but 
the Star of Airin!” Where is the English gardener that 
would have been capable of such a flight ? 


Here is a letter which lets us into a secret, 
and the rapture of a pretty little poet’s wife. 


“ Sloperton, Tuesday night. 
“ My dearest Tom,—Can it really be true that you have 
a pension of 300/. a year? Mrs., Mr., two Misses, and 
young Longman were here to-day, and tell me it is really 
the case, and that they have seen it in two papers. Should 
it turn out true, I know not how we can be thankful 
enough to those who gave it, or to a Higher Power. The 
Longmans were very kind and nice, and so was J, and 
Linvited them ail five to come at some future time. At 
present, I can think of nothing but 300/. a-year, and dear 
li jumps and claps his hands with joy. Tom is at 
izes. * * * The Pugets did not come to tea 
yesterday, Louisa being ill. To-day they sent me some 
beautiful flowers. If the story is true of the 300/. pray 
give dear Ellen twenty pounds, and insist on her drink- 
ing five pounds worth of wine yearly, to be paid out of 
the 300/. a year. I have been obliged, by the by, to get 
five pounds to send to——~. * * * Three hundred a 
year, how delightful! But I have my fears that it is 
only a castle in the air. I am sure I shall dream of it; 
and so I will get to bed, that I may have this pleasure a¢ 
ont for I expect the morning will throw down my 
castle.” 


The little memorandum about the £5, and 
the subjoined extract from “Sweet Bessy’s” 
very wifely letter, affords us an insight into 
the Sloperton commissariat that does not 
match exactly with chaises-and-four and be- 
wildering dinners and planting of myrtles. 

“No one to talk to but sweet Buss, who 
says, ‘how papa will not have to work so 
hard, and will be able to go out alittle.’ You 
say I am so ‘nice and comical’ about the 
money. Now you are so much more so 
(leaving out the ‘nice’), for you have for- 
gotten to send the cheque you promised. But 
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I can wait with patience, for no one teases me. 
Only I want to have a few little things ready 
to welcome you here, which I like to pay for. 
How you will ever enjoy this quiet, every-day sort 
of stillness, after your late reception, I hardly 
know. I begin to want you very much, for 
though the boys are darlings there is still "— 

And this notable postscript. 

“N. B.—If this good news be true, it will 
make a great deal of difference in the eating. 
I shall then indulge in butter to potatoes. Mind 
you do not tell this piece of gluttony to any 
one.” By the side of the austere morality of 
Wordsworth, or the indefatigable piety of 
Southey, the bard of Sloperton does not cer- 
tainly contrast very favourably, in an ethereal 
point of view. 

The £20,000 for copyright melted very 
mysteriously in that all-devouring Orcus— 
aristocratic life—in magnificent gratuities, in 
the necessities of frequent kid gloves, white 
hats, as became a true reformer, and irre- 
proachable boots. This made it not only de- 
sirable that his son should be on the foundation 
of Charter-house—a grateful kindness on the 
part of Lord Grey and Sir Robert Peel,—but 
a sort of constitutional exuberant bashfulness 
—perhaps slightly Skimpolish—induced the 
question—whether he had not done enough, 
—as doubtless he had, at the public expense, 
with 

“ A bottle of sherry 


To make himself merry, 
And have nothing to do but to pocket his gold.” 


Politically speaking he had undergone 
enough of what he calls, “dull damnable 
dinners"—he had joked, laughed, sung 
enough to warrant that his name should be 
on the national free list, and his bread and 
butter served out from the national buttery, 
whether the transaction will, to use a phrase 
of his own, “ throw light upon his grave,” is 
another matter. 

The light of the olden days was fast fading or 
faded. ‘The world had grown like Barzillai 
and forgotten the time when the little Irish 
singing lad—* was led forth to exhibit on his 
first appearance in London.” The editor 
puts in a plaint as to his swerving from final 
Whig principles, he himself talks of the 
number of “ valued friends he had turned off,” 
his memory becomes confused, his squibs are 
now and then returned, the diner-out flags. 
His two sons, are in the army in India, and 
here we have a hint of the habits of Tom 
Moore, junior. 

Have just found the note my poor Bess wrote to me, 
in sending up to town Tom's bill upon me for £112. 
“I can hardly bring myself to send you the enclosed. 
It has caused. me tears and sad thoughts, but to you it 
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will bring these and hard Aard work. Why do people 
sigh for children? They know not what sorrow will 
come with them. How can you arrange for the pay- 
ment? and what could have caused him to require such a 
sum? Take care of yourself; and if you write to him, for 
God's sake let him know that it is the very last sum you 
will or can pay for him. My heart is sick when I think 
of you, and the fatigue of mind and body you are always 
kept in. Let me know how you think you can arrange 
this.” I have already mentioned the difficulties to which 
this bill of Tom’s reduced me: and I had not been more 
than a week or two at home, when another bill of his, 
drawn upon me at three months, for £100, was sent to me 
for acceptance. This blow coming so quick after the 
other, was, indeed, most overwhelming. It seems on his 
arrival at Bombay, he found that his regiment had been 
ordered or active service, and he was accordingly obliged 
to provide such an outfit as would enable him to join it. 
I could not do otherwise, of course, than accept the bill ; 
but how I am to pay it, when due, Heaven only knows. 


Tom gets deeper and deeper into debt— 
sells his commission, and dies in Algeria. 

This last blow, along with the death of his 
sister “the sweet Nell,” of his diary, he 
never recovered. 

“ His guests were fled, 
The flowers were dead,” 

He was all but departed. “His memory, 
says his editor, was perpetually at fault—no- 
thing seemed to rest upon his mind. He 
made engagements to dinner but usually for- 
got half of them.” When he did appear, his 
wit was without his gaiety—the guest without 
his conviviality—work is very heavy. Here 
is one of his latest notes.— 

Alas, I ought to- have known better the provoking 
restiveness of my pen. Nimbly as I can deal with 
thoughts, and rapidly as they present themselves to me, 
yet, until I can clothe them in words which satisfy me, I 
seldom can budge a single step. And such was the case 
with this abortive preface, which, after labouring at it, I 
will not say how long, I left to my brethren of the Row 
to complete as best they could. 

In reporting to Bessy the close at last of my dull 

, I find I gave way to the following blue- 
devilish strain :—“ Thank God I feel now as if 1 should 
survive this dreary task. But often, while employed 
upon it, I have felt a sort of presentiment that both the 
work and its weary writer would fall into oblivion to- 
gether.” In a postscript to this same letter I tell her 
“Tam going to-day to dine with Lord Auckland,” an 
announcement which I know will give her a melancholy 
pleasure ; as his kindness to our poor Russell in India is 
never forgotten. 

As specimens of his letters, all written in 
the half hour before dinner—take the follow- 
ing:— 

“ ¢ Thus far into the bowels of the land have I marched 
on without impediment.’ I know you will say 1 am an 
odd fellow, and as ey you say no worse of me, I shall 
be contented. Why didn’t I write all the last fortnight 
that I have been Septembrisé in town? Why didn’t I 
apprise you that I was about to transport my illustrious 
carcase hither? And why didn’t I—but the only answer 
I can make to Why didn’t I? is Why—I didn’t. The 
fact is, I was neither happy nor comfortable, and I did 
not like to throw the shade of my mind upon paper for 
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you, though little bodies do not in general cast great 
shadows; yet you cannot imagine what an eclipse I 
spread around me whenever my orb becomes opaque with 
sorrow, or that the light of the heart does not shine 
pleasantly through me; and this has been the case all 
this fortmght past. I have had every possible colour of 
annoyance,—drown study, diue devils, not forgetting 
* green and yellow melancholy ’—in short, I have been a 
‘rainbow ruffian’ (as some sentimental poet styles a 
well-dressed soldier), and my reflections on paper would 
have been all of the prismatic kind. ‘ Oh, this learning! 
what a thing it is!’ But to come to the plain matter-of 
fact (which, you know, I love as well as I do roast mut- 
ton), I was fidgetted and teased by my impatience to get 
away from London, and by impossibility from day to day 
of accomplishing it for want of those paper-wings which 
are so to the flights of even the poets them- 
selves. { have, however, contrived to fly thus far; and 
oh! that. I had the wings of a Lottery Pigeon, that I 
might flee away and be in Dublin. I hope in two or 
three days to this. I came down here in a new 
carriage of Rancliffe’s, with his German servant to frank 
me along (‘ base is the slave who pays’) and the title of 
“My Lord’ lavished on me all the way; not without 
some little surprise that his Lordship had grown so much 
of late. I was unfortunate enough to be just in time for 
the Leicester Races, where I went with ‘ eyes of 
love’ after my long night’s travel, and figured away at the 
ball in the evening to the tune of Paddy O’Rafferty till 
three or four o’clock. The Duchess of Rutland was there. 
Think of her dining in ordinary with about two hundred 
Leicestershire racers and graziers, in their boots just off 
the race-ground, staring at her with all their eyes and 
mouths. She did the | Aim in a most gueenish style ; 
and I asked one of these turf gentlemen whether he did 
not think she was a fine ‘ Monarch Mare.’ Now this is 
a joke even still more distant from your comprehension 
than jokes in general, because it is a familiar designation 
among sportsmen for the female descendants of a certain 
famous whom they called Monarch ; and I as- 
sure you that it had all the ‘jests prosperity’ among the 


-legs. 

“ Best love to Lady Donegal: direct your next letters 
under cover to Edward Connor, Esq., War Office, Dublin 
Castle. Yours, 

“T. M.” 


To Miss Godfrey. 
“ Dublin, 1806. 


“T hope Dady Donegal received the letter which I 
wrote to her on my arrival here, though I think if she 
had, she would have been honest enought to have repaid 
it before now; and / should not have delayed so long 
answering your very dear letter, if I had not been for 
these five or six days laid up in my old way on the 
sofa, not so much with illness as with the dread of illness. 
I had two or three broad hints from my side that it in- 
tended to recommence operations; so, without waiting 
for the attack, I adopted that ‘stirring little man Bona- 
parte’s’ system, and marched an army of leeches over it 
immediately; a little hostile blood has been spilt, and 
everything, I am happy to say, seems restored to its 
former tranquillity. You cannot imagine how desperately 
vulgar and dreary this place is! I have not even Mrs. 
Tighe to comfort me, but I expect she will be in town 
in a week ortwo. I regret very much te find that she is 
becoming so ‘ furieusement littéraire :’ one used hardly 
to get a peep at her blue stockings, but now I am afraid 
she shows them up to the knee: however, I shall decide 
for myself when I see her, as certainly this city, among 
the other features of a country town which it has ac- 
quired, has not forgotten that unfailing characteristic, 
scandal. If it were not for my own dears immediately 
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about life, and the old books of Tanaquil Faber in St. 
Patrick’s Library, I should die the death of the desperate 
here. I have been received certainly with every possible 
mark of attention: most of the men of situation have 
left their cards with me, and, amongst the rest the new 
Provost of the University, who as being the depositary 
of the morals of the country, and personally a very High 
Priest into the bargain, gave me more pleasure by his 
visit than any of them. e Harringtons have asked me 
two or three times to dinner; and this very day I was to 
have been presented at a private audience to the Duke of 
Bedford, but he has not come to town on account of ill- 
ness I believe, and it will not take place till to-morrow. 
All these things, to be sure, are merely feathers in the 
cap, but they are feathers | like to shake in the eyes of 
some envious people here amazingly. I entreat of you to 
write often to me. Your last letter was like summer 
sunshine- to me—not only bright but warm, not only 
luminous but comfortable. That blessed ingredient 
affection, which would sweeten the homeliest draught, 
comes doubly sweet in the Falernian you sent me, and I 
beg of you to repeat the dose as often as possible. 
* Best love to Lady Donegal and your sister Philippa. 
“ Ever yours, . 
“T. M.” 


From a somewhat heterogeneous heap of 
bon mots we cull two or three of the best. 


A good story, by the by, told by Fowler, of a man 
selling a horse. The would-be purchaser, inquiring as to 
his leaping powers, asks, “ Would he take timber?” 
“He'd jump over your head,” answers the other, “I don’t 
know what you call that.” . ois « 

A stranger passing nym = Cheltenham, who wishing 
to devote the few hours he had to stay there in visiting 
the scenes of the great battle of Worcester, walked out 
there alone, and having inquired of some man he met as 
to the spot on which the battle had been fought, was 
accompanied thither by this person, who at once entered 
with much communicativeness into the subject of his 
inquiry; showed him exactly where the battle had taken 
place, mentioned how soon the first blood was drawn, 
and quite delighted the antiquarian with the minute- 
ness of his historical knowledge. “ It was certainly a 
great battle,” exclaimed the latter. “Oh, wonderful, 
sir,” answered his informant; ‘‘ nothing but Spring’s 
wind could have carried him through it.” . . . . 

Talking of Kean, I mentioned his having told me that 
he had eked out his means of living before he emerged 
into celebrity, by teaching dancing, fencing, elocution 
and boxing. “ Elocution and boxing! (repeated Bobus) 
awordandablow.” .... . 

Hook’s saying to some man with whom a bibliopolist 
dined the other day, and got extremely drunk, “ Why, 
you appear to me to have emptied your wine-seller into 
your dook-seller.” 


Here is a curiosity— 


Rogers mentioned, among other agreeable things, a 
curious parallel found in the ‘ Odyssey” to the well- 
known story of the Indian chief of Niagara, who was 
lying asleep in his boat, just above the current of the 
Falls, when some wicked persons cut the rope by which 
his boat was fastened to the shore, and he was carried 
down the cataract. The poor Indian, on waking up, had 
made every effort, by means of his paddle, to stop the 
career of the canoe, but finding it to be all hopeless, and 
that he was hurrying to the edge, he took a draught out 
of his brandy flask, wrapped his mantle about him, and 
seating himself composedly, thus went down the Falls. 

Hughes the American. Some discussion about the 
existence of slavery in America, and the sort of incubus 
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it is on the breast of that country. Difficulty of shaking 
it off ; “ the hi gentlemen,” Hughes said, are to be 
found in the Slave States, and seemed to argue as if they 
were the more high and free-minded from having slaves 
to trample upon. Rogers opposed to this the instance of 
England ; but certainly almost all free nations have had 
some such victims to whet their noble spirits upon and 
keep them in good humour with themselves. The Athe- 
nians had their omera:, the S ns their Helots, the 
Romans their Servi, and the English, till of late, their 
Catholic Irish, . . . . 


Here are two epigrams he likes— 


“ When Limerick, in idle whim 
Moore as her member lately courted, 

* The boys’ for form’s sake, ask’d of him 
To state what party he supported. 


“When thus his answer promptly ran, 
(Now give the wit his meed of glory) 
* I’m of no party, as a man,— 
But, as a poet, am-a-tory.’” 
From verses sent to me by one of my foreign corre 
spondents :— 


“ Alma dal ciel divisa 
Fugge invano alla sorte, 
Va passeggiera in vita 
Va prigionera in morte. 
Sempre sospira, e teme, 
Finché non torna al ciel : 
Al ciel, dov’ ella nacque, 
Dov’ ha I’ eterno amore ; 
E dopo un lungo errore 
Spera di ritornar.” 

Here is a good House of Commons’ scene. 

In the Irish House of Commons one night, a blusteri 
orator having triumphantly, as he thought, exclaim 
“T am the guardian of my own honour,” Sir Boyle 
Roche quietly settled the orator by saying, “I wish the 
honourable gentleman joy on his sinecure appointment.” 

Here is another House of Commons scene:— 

Government side: “‘ Mr. Speaker, have we laws or have 
we not laws? If we have laws, to what purpose were 
those laws made unless they are obeyed ? 

Opposition side: “ Mr. Speaker, did that tleman 
speak to the purpose or not to the purpose, and if he did 
not speak to the purpose, to what purpose did he speak?” 
» Not to forget Pakenham (the admiral) calling out after 
me one day in the Castle Yard, Dublin, when I was walking 
along with my old friend and bad brother poet, Joe Atkin- 
son, “ Moore, take care you don’t let that fellow write 
any of your verses for you.” 

When I was in Kerry with Lord Lansdowne he re- 
ceived a letter from one of his tenants there, in which was 
the following puzzling passage:—“ As the Lord has given 
you power over everything, I wish you'd tell the Mayor 
of Cork not to mix butther with his timber.” The poor 
fellow meant to say that the mayor was not to mix timber 
with his butter, it being a trick with the butter vendors 
there, to increase thus fraudulently the weight of the casks 
or firkins in which the butter was packed. 

One night when John Kemble was performing, at some 
country theatre, one of his most favourite parts, he was 
much interrupted from time to time, by the squalling of 
a young child in one of the galleries. At length, angered 
by this rival performance, Kemble walked with solemn 
step to the front of the stage, and, addressing the audience 
in his most tragic tones, said, “ Ladies and gentlemen, 
unless the play is stopped the child cannot possibly go on.” 
The effect on the audience of this earnest interference, in 
favour of the child, may be easily conceived. 

It was Judge Payne, I believe, who had a habit of 
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saying in his decisions, “ As I humbly conceive it, look, 
do you see ?” and, in allusion to this custom of his, some- 
body wrote the following :— 
“The man who holds his lands by fee, 
Need never quake nor quaver ; 
For, as I humbly conceive it, look, do you see, 
He holds his lands for ever.” 
I don’t know where I found the following, but there is 
a homely sort of philosophy it it that rather takes my 
fancy :— 
“ This world’s a good world to live in, 
To lend, and to spend, and to give in; 
But to beg, or to borrow, or to ask for one’s own, 
’Tis the very worst world that ever was known.” 


Tom Moore's life is yet to be written. The 
editor of these volumes excuses himself, on 
the ground that he did not wish to bias the 


world for or against his friend. Whether he 
has exhibited his best taste in leaving entire 
the laudations on himself, the world will 
doubt, notwithstanding—and will except to 
the value of such notes as the following :— 


12th. Walked home after breakfast to work. Returned 
to dinner; only themselves. Slept. 

13th. Home. * * * 

May 5th. A visit from Brabant, who has just returned 
unexpectedly from his German tour. Had seen his dear 
Gesenius, and shown him my article on German Protes- 
tantism, (not forgetting of course, his own share in it, 
wherewith, he says, Gesenius was much pleased * * * 
A column of extract in “‘The Times,” from my article on 
the “Round Towers,” given as from “an able and lively 
article in the last ‘ Edinburgh.’”’ 

15th. Tom arrived from school, looking well, and 
grown taller. 





Glimpses of Life and Manners in Persia. By Lady Sater. With Notes on Russia, Koords, 
Toorkomans, Nestorians, Khiva, and Persia. London: Murray. 1856. 


Arter Lieutenant Burton's wonderful descrip- 
tion of his personal adventures, on a familiar 
footing, with Orientals, every other delineation 
of the customs of the East must necessarily 
be comparatively cold and colourless. Never- 
theless, Lady Shiel, during her residence, as 
the wife of the English Minister at the Court 
of Persia, enjoyed opportunities of obtaining 
an insight into the domestic manners of the 
Persians, of which she has availed herself by 
laying many a lively, chit-chatty, and pleasant 
description of the curious observances of a 
little-known country before her English read- 
ers. It is in her sketches of interiors that 
she is principally amusing. She is the Ter- 
burg and Gerard Dow of Oriental travellers. 
She says herself, with a truth, borne out in 
her pages, “One advantage I enjoyed over 
many preceding travellers in Persia. I have 
been able to see thé anderoons or harems of 
the Shah and some of the principal person- 
ages of his court, and to judge, to a certain 
extent, with my own eyes, of the condition of 
women in that portion of the East.” Thus, 
though she admits that the histories, travels, 
and novels of the distinguished writers who 
have preceded her have made the world ac- 
quainted with the literature, the geography, 
the commerce, and the antiquities of Persia, 
she may be fully justified in attaching interest 
and importance to her pleasant volume, albeit 
what she calls, “simply an attempt to describe 
the manners, and the tone of feeling, and 
society,” in that country, “at the present day.” 
Taking into consideration, also, the many in- 
cidental allusions, scattered throughout her 


work, to the relative positions of the two great 
rival diplomatic missions of England and 
Russia at the court of the Shah, we may claim 
for her book a stronger interest than she even 
appears induced to claim for herself. She in- 
forms us in her brief preface that the antici- 
pation, at one time, “that Persia would hold, 
as friend or foe, a prominent position before 
the English public, led first to the production 
of these pages,” and adds, “even now the 
altered aspect of political affairs may not, per- 
chance, have deprived them of all interest.” 
In this modest surmise she scarcely takés a 
just appreciation of the importance of much 
of her own information, although only con- 
veyed by implication. Besides the notes of 
her husband, Sir Richard Sheil, which oceupy 
in mass of matter at least one-third of the 
book, contain much more direct solid infor- 
mation relative to the silk manufactures, the 
army, the revenue, and the various tribes of 
Persia, the influence of Russia in the East, 
the Indian frontier (with arguments as to the 
probabilities of invasion), the Christian tribes, 
and the political intrigues connected with 
them, and various other matters, and form in 
themselves a valuable work, deserving a higher 
position than that of supplementary notes. 
The lady’s journal, however, has wisely, we 
think, been kept apart from the gentleman's 
store of knowledge, and, as regards the novelty 
of the information conveyed, justifies the pro- 
minence of the position assigned to it. Each 
of the separate works, now placed together in 
one volume, may be read apart, according to 
humour or tendency of mind of the reader. 
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As the more solid knowledge imparted by our 
ex-minister at the Court of Tehran, however, 
is such as might be communicated, and has 
also been communicated, in portion, by other 
travellers in Persia; and inasmuch as the 
lady’s “budget of news” is of a nature to be 
derived from no other source than her own 
light, chit-chatty gossipping, and even want- 
ing in that breadth of graphic colouring for 
which her subject gave ample ground, as her 
portion of the work may be, we are inclined 
to give it our chief attention here. 

Shortly after the arrival of our minister at 
Tehran, his lady paid a visit to the most im- 
portant female personage at the Court. This 
was the Shah's mother, who took precedence 
of all his majesty’s wives. Of her interview 
Lady Shiel gives the following characteristic 
sketch :-— 


The Khanum, or Lady, that being the name the Shah 
applies to his mother, as Napoleon the Great did Madame 
to his, having fixed the day, a large retinue of servants 
with a gaudy takhterewan were sent by her to convey me 
to the palace, which, joined to my own servants, made 
an inconvenient procession through the narrow bazaars. 
After mach shouting and turning of people’s faces to 
the wall, we arrived at a small door. Here our cavalcade 
stopped, and I alighted from the takhterewan. The men 
servants were forbidden to advance, and, accompanied by 
my maid, I was conducted along a damp into a 
fine court with a large tank full of water in the centre ; 
from various apartments round this court women hastened 
out, curious to see the Khanum e Inglees, the English 
lady. I passed on, ascended a flight of steps, and reached 
a nice room hung round with looking-glasses, where a 
chair had been placed for me. Here I was joined by a 
Frenchwoman, who, when very young, had seated a 
Persian she met in Paris, and whose faith she has since 
adopted. She is interpreter to the Shah’s mother, and 
is a very clever, agreeable person. In a few minutes 
anegress entered the room, and informed us that the 
Khanum waited, and that I was to “ take my brightness 
into her presence.” We were then ushered into the 
adjoining chamber, and found her seated on a chair at a 
table which was covered with coarse white unhemmed 
calico. On each side of her, on a chair likewise, sat a 
pretty young lady covered with jewels. The Khanum 
said a great many amiable things to me. and went through 
all the usual Persian compliments, hoping my heart had 
not grown narrow, that my nose was fat, &c., &c. She 
then introduced the two young ladies as the Shah’s two 
principal wives and cousins. Neither of them uttered a 
word, but sat like statues during my interview, which 

two hours. The Shah’s mother is handsome, and 
does not look more than thirty, yet her real age must be 
at least forty. She is very clever, and is supposed to 
take a large share in the affairs of the government. She 
has also the whole management of the Shah’s anderoon ; 
so that I should think she must have a deal to oc- 
cupy her mind, as the Shah has three principal wives, 
and eight or nine inferior ones. These ladies have each a 
Separate little establishment, and some a separate court 
from the rest, but all the courts have a communication 
with one another. 


After a description of the dress of the great 
Persian lady, which, spite of the interest it 
might have in the eyes of our lady readers, 
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we are obliged to omit on account of its length, 
the authoress continues the narrative of her 
visit :— 

She asked me many questions about the Queen; how 
she dressed, how many sons she had, and said she could 
not imagine a happier person than her Majesty, with her 
fine family, her devoted husband, and the power she pos- 
sessed. She made me describe the ceremonial of a 
drawing-room. I much regretted I had no picture of the 
Queen to show her. She was also curious to have an 
account of atheatre. My maid had been taken to another 
room, where, surrounded by the servants and slaves of 
the anderoon, she was surfeited with sugarplums, and 
where her dress excited much curiosity. These attend- 
ants had the same costume as the Shah’s mother, only 
English printed calico of bright flowered patterns took 
the place of brocade and velvet. Some of them had their 
hair cut short in front, and combed straight down to the 
eyebrows, with two stiff curls at each cheek, peeping out 
from under the shawl. Tea, coffee, and pipes were 
brought in repeatedly, and after some time a nice colla- 
tion of fruit. Various kinds of sherbets, ices, and cakes, 
were spread on the table, and on the ground. We were 
surrounded by ladies, who attended as if they had been 
servants. No one was seated, excepting the Shah’s 
mother, his wives, and myself. 


Relative to her subsequent appreciation of 
the character of the Persian female, into whose 
society she was for the first time thrown in the 
preceding interview, Lady Shiel remarks :— 


When I had acquired a sufficient knowledge of their 
language to be able to form an opinion, I found the few 
Persian women I was acquainted with in general lively 
and clever; they are restless and intriguing, and may be 
said to manage their husband’s and son’s affairs. Persian 
men are made to yield to their wishes by force of inces- 
sant talking and teazing. 

Another visit to the mother of the reigning 
prince is also full of characteristic little pas- 
sages. In this Lady Shiel sees more of the 
interior of the anderoon, and after an account 
of the “jewel-room,” tells us she “really did 
feel covetous” when she went to the china 
closet! But we prefer to extract another pas- 
sage, as it is peculiarly illustrative of the in- 
tense curiosity and interest excited in the 
Persian ladies by all accounts of the life, dress 
and general habits of their sisters in the land 
of the Inglees :— 


A few days afterwards I went to see the Shah’s half- 
sister, a beautiful girl of fifteen, who lived with her mother 
in an obscure part of the anderoon, neglected by the 
Shah, and consequently by everyone else. She was really 
lovely ; fair, with indescribable eyes, and a figure only 
equalled by some of the chef d’ceuvres of Italian art. 
This is so rare among Persian women, that she was one 
of the few persons I saw in that country with an approach 
to a good figure. She was dressed in the usual fashion 
of trousers on trousers, the last pair being of such stiff 
brocade, that if put standing upright in the middle of the 
room, there they would remain, Her hair was curled, 
not plaited, and she was literally covered with diamonds. 
She was quiet in her manners and seemed dejected. She 
was most anxious te hear about European customs. 
What seemed to surprise her most was, that we took the 
trouble to undress every night going to bed; and she 
asked me, was it true we put on a long white dress to 
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pass the night in? All Persian women are astonished at 
this custom, and are quite unable to account for it. 
They never undress at night ; they untie their thin mat- 
tress from its silken cover, draw it out from its place 
against the wall, and roll themselves up in the wadded 
quilt which forms their blanket. The only time they 
change their clothes is when they go to the bath. If 
they go out to visit, they, of course, put on their best 
garments, and take them off at night; but generally 
they lie down just as they are, and even in cold weather 
they wear their chadoor, or out-of-door veil, at night. 
This young princess afterwards sent me a piece of silk, 
with a request that 1 would allow my maid to make 
her a gown of it, as she wished to dress in the Fe- 
ringhee fashion, to see how she looked. 


It must not be supposed, however, that the 
domestic life of the Persian lady is so secluded 
or monotonous as our European notions pre- 
suppose, or as might be anticipated from the 
sketch of the melancholy princess. We see 
the mother of the Shah occupied with the 
household concerns of the palace and the 
education of the children. During the work 
we have many other evidences of the busy 
and often bustling life of the Persian woman 
in her interior; and Lady Shiel gives a lively 
account, during her visit to the Highlands 
during the hot months, of the shrewd, active, 
and ambitious wife of a mountain chief, who 
governed and managed her husband's pro- 
perty during his absence. Some excuse, how- 
ever, seems to be necessary for freedom of 
movement out of doors; and that liberty, 
which, even in our independent country, is 
often obliged to seek the excuse of “a little 
shopping, just in the next street,” is obtained 
by the pretext of a necessary visit to consult 
the “doctor,” although, by what we gather 
from Lady Shiel’s book, it is evident that the 
pretext is often of the flimsiest description, 
if not, indeed, altogether null. 

My residence here has thoroughly dissipated my 
English ideas of the seclusion and servitude in which 
Persian women are supposed to live. Bondage, to a 
certain extent, there may be, but seclusion has no ex- 
istence. Daily experience strengthens an opinion I had 
formed of the extent of the freedom in which they spend 
their lives, particularly whenever I pass the door of the 
physician to the Mission. Jealousy, at all events, does 
not seem to disturb Persian life in the anderoon, or to 
form a part of the character of Persians. The doctor’s 
door and house are crowded with women, of all ages and 
of all ranks, from princesses downwards, who come to 
him tor t their ailments. It seems their applica- 
tions for succour are often founded on most frivolous 
motives ; gossip rather than physic being frequently their 
object. Sometimes, on the other hand, they seem to 
think all the diseases of Pandora’s box are concentrated 
in their persons, when in reality they are perfectly well, 
but still insist on being “treatéd.” A princess in the 
streets of Tehran is as little distinguishable as a peasant, 
which enables her to consult her medical adviser without 
any recognition of her rank. 


She proceeds to say,— 
It must be admitted, in extenuation of the freedom 
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allowed to themselves by Persian ladies in their medical 
visits, that a physician is a privileged person in Persia, 
The anderoon seems open to him. Husbands and bro- 
thers, in company with their wives and sisters, used to 
sit in their anderoon with our “ hakeem sahib,” gossiping 
and chatting as gaily and freely as they would do in 
Europe. It is a pity that these cheerful Iranees are so 
far off; they would otherwise soon become Feringhees. 
With all their alacrity to endure a life of roughness, or 
even hardship, they have a vast aptitude for luxury and 
enjoyment ; which may be regarded as the high road to 
civilization, Their wants are increasing daily, and these 
wants must be supplied from Europe. 


Indeed, in her appreciation of the character 
of the Persian ladies, and of their position in 
domestic life, Lady Shiel, in the matter of 
“ liberty,” gives them, in one passage, an ad- 
vantage over their sex in our country. In 
speaking of wives, she says :— 

If they are young, handsome, or powerfully connected, 
matters are tolerably smooth. But when the wife loses 


. her personal attraction she often sinks down to a house- 


hold drudge ; and at the best is seldom free from conten- 
tion with her rivals in the harem. I do not think a Per- 
sian woman ever feels the same affection for her husband 
as some Europeans do. But when a rival wife is intro- 
duced into an establishment her pin-money is decreased 
at Nowrooz (New Year’s Day); her allowance for new 
clothes for herself and establishment is lessened; her 
children’s interests suffer, if she has any; and if not, 
perhaps her more fortunate rival may have a son ; besides 
a variety of other annoyances. Persian women seem to 
me to have no idea of a calm, tranquil life. Novelty, or 
whatever causes excitement, is what they seek, and, I 
dare say, they would be miserable without that stimulus. 
They have not strong religious or moral principle ; and 
the example of their husband is said to be no encourage- 
ment to domestic happiness. 

When a woman happens to possess unusual talent, or 
has a stronger understanding than her husband, she 
maintains her supremacy to the last, not only over her 
associate wives, but over her husband, his purse, and 
property. I have heard of several gentlemen about the 
court whose wives would not suffer either the introduc- 
tion of other inmates to the harem, or drinking-parties, 
or any expenditure excepting on the most narrow scale. 


Further on she proceeds to remark :— 


A Persian woman of the upper class leads a life of idle- 
ness and luxury, though rather monotonous according to 
ovr ideas of existence. No balls, plays, or operas, no 
dinners, no new books, no watering-places, no Paris or 
Rome, diversify the ordinary routine. Like the men, 
talking, gossip, and scandal are the occupation of their 
lives. All classes enjoy abundance of liberty, more so, I 
think, than among us. The complete envelopment of the 
face and person disguises them effectually from the near- 
est relatives, and destroying, when convenient, all dis- 
tinction of rank, gives unrestrained freedom. The bazaars 
are crowded with women in this most ungraceful disguise. 
The weekly bath and constant visits consume a large 
share of their time; and Thursday afternoon is devoted 
to a mock pilgrimage to some shrine outside the town, or 
else to the grave of some relation. 





As to their accomplishments :— 


Women of the higher classes frequently acquire a know- 
ledge of reading and writing, and of the choice poetical 
works in their native language ; as well as of the art of 
reading, though, perhaps, not of understanding, the Koran. 
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In the royal family, in particular, and among the ladies 
of the tribe of Kajjar, these accomplishments are so com- 
mon that they themselves conduct their correspondence 
without the customary aid of a meerza, or secretary. 
Cooking, or at least its superintendence, is another of 
their pastimes, especially among the Kajjar ladies. 


The accusation brought against Persian 
ladies of “indulging to excess in exciting 
beverages,” Lady Shiel refuses to believe, and 
evidently attributes it to the malicious tittle- 
tattle of one lady about another, just as might 
be the case in another country. “Of all the 
places in the world,” she says, when on this 
topic, “ Tehran is the most addicted to scandal 
and detraction: they are its pastime and its 
business.” 

After her lively description of the life of 
Persian ladies, drawn in pleasant if not wholly 
rosy colours, Lady Shiel gives a dark reverse 
of the picture in the following sketch :— 


The above is Persian female life in its best aspect. If 
looked at in its worst, I am sure fearful tragedies and 
scenes of horror would be revealed. Power in the ande- 
roon is nearly despotic. An immense deal of cruelty, 
even murder itself, can be committed in the haram, with- 
out any atonement. A needy, harsh, disappointed, pro- 
fligate man, responsible to no one, often wreaks his 
temper on the persons least capable of resistance. But 
he, too, is often the sufferer by his severities. An ill- 
treated slave, male or female, sometimes one of his wives, 
will administer a potion, and terminate his career—per- 
haps without designing so tragical a result. Detection is 
not easy, and mauy deaths are attributed to the practices 
of the anderoon. When a woman finds herself neglected 
and cast aside, and that she has ceased to please, she 
sometimes has recourse to incantations and endeavours to 
bewitch her husband. 


The farewell visit of Lady Shiel to the 
Sedr Azim, or Grand Vezeer's wife, is likewise 
characteristic, as showing the gradual change 
taking place in Persian manners through the 
admixture, scanty as it may be, with European 
nations. The lady appears to have invited 
the wife of the English minister to breakfast. 


I of course accepted the invitation, and spent a pleasant 
morning in her society. She is such a good woman, be- 
sides being a remarkably clever and intelligent one, that 
she is highly esteemed and respected. The Sedr Azim 
treats her as a European husband treats his wife; and 
she has no rivals in her anderoon. The dejetiner was 
spread on a table, and served on handsome porcelain, 
with knives and forks for all the party. I observed she 
and a friend of hers who sat beside me were very much 
embarrassed by these gastronomic implements, so I 
begged they would put them aside. They instantly 
adopted my suggestion, and tore off great pieces of a 
savoury stewed lamb, and swallowed handfuls of rice 
which had been cooked in fat. They took the precaution 
of squeezing a portion of the fat out of it with their 
fingers, before eating it. Wishing to show me particular 
attention, the Khanum tore off a delicate morsel, and 
with her own harfls put it into my mouth. There were 
six or seven of her children seated round the table, fine 
healthy boys and girls, who ate like Europeans without 
any difficulty, and two of the boys spoke French. When 
the ladies had washed their hands and smoked their kal- 
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leoons, we went to look at the house and garden. It was 
a fine mansion, built in the usual fashion of the country, 
of courts leading into other courts. All the rooms were 
on the ground-floor ; but underneath there were immense 
apartments, nearly dark, where the family lived in warm 
weather. All the good Tehran horses have these zeer- 
zemeens, as they are called. The floor of the room 
where she received me was covered with fine Cashmeer 
shawls ; and there were cushions embroidered with gold, 
and others covered with gold brocade, placed against the 
wall all around the room. The children ran about laugh- 
ing and playing, just like English young folks. They all 
seemed very happy and gay, more so than any family I 
had seen in Tehran. 

A description of a theatrical performance is 
likewise lively and original. The subject of 
the drama, or series of dramas —for the per- 
formance lasted ten successive days (to the 
shame of M. Alexandre Dumas’ dramatized 
version of “ Monte Christo,” which was to 
have been played on eight nights but never 
reached more than two), of which Lady Shiel 
here gives the account, was an episode of the 
earlier history of Persia. The play seems to 
have been “ got up regardless of expense,” and 
even with considerable archeological research 
as to costumes—in fact, with much of that 
care of decorative effect bestowed upon Shaks- 
peare in our own country; but, though we are 
informed that a Persian audience was worked 
up toa pitch of frenzied excitement, demon- 
strated its grief, during the pathetic parts of 
the drama, in a frantic manner, and threatened 
the actor who performed the part of the tyrant 
and villain, then and there, with “ Lynch law,” 
yet it is difficult to comprehend from Lady 
Shiel’s description of the theatre (which, by 
the way, is neither very concise or graphic) 
how any illusion could be maintained: and 
although we hear of “ gorgeous processions,” 
kettle-drums, and camels, there seems to have 
been no attempt at any scenic decoration. 

The Prime Minister had constructed an immense build- 
ing, holding several thousand persons, for these repre- 
sentations. It fulfilled all the purposes of a theatre, 
though after a design somewhat novel. The stage, in- 
stead of being at the bottom of the building, was formed 
of a large elevated platform in the middle of the pit, if I 
may so call it, perfectly open on every side, and revealing, 
to the entire destruction of all exercise of the imagination, 
the mysteries which ought to pass behind the curtain. 
Two tiers of boxes surround the platform. The foreign 
ministers receive a formal invitation to attend the Tazeeya, 
as these performances are called, of the Prime Minister, 
to refuse which would be resented as highly discourteous. 
I too was included in the invitation. On reaching the 
building, I was conducted to a very comfortable loge, with 
an antechamber, or kefshken, “ slipper-casting”’ room, 
where one leaves the outer shoes. The front of the box 
was carefully covered over with a thick felt carpet, 
pierced with small holes, which, while they allowed us to 
see all that passed, completely excluded us from the view 
of the audience. The Shah’s box was at the top, facing 
the performers ; on his right were the boxes of his uncles, 
the prime minister, the English minister as senior, the 
Russian minister, &c. On his left were the boxes of his 
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mother, who has no other title than that of Mader e 
Shah, the king’s mother and his wives ; then that of 
the prime minister’s wife, then mine, and next the Rus- 

‘sian minister's wife. The fatigues of the day were re- 
lieved by constant supplies of tea and coffee, with pipes 
incessantly for those who liked them. The “house” was 
completely filled, and there must have been several 
thousand persons present. Part of the pit was appro- 
priated to women of humble condition, who were in great 
numbers, all however carefully veiled, and all seated on 
the bare ground. Before the “ curtain drew up,” it was 
ludicrous to witness the contention among these dames 
for places, which was not always limited to cries and exe- 
crations. They often proceeded to blows, striking each 
other heartily on the head with the iron heel of their 
slippers, dexterously snatched off the foot for the purpose ; 
and, worse still, tearing off each other’s veils; several 
ferashes were present to keep the peace, armed with long 
sticks, with which they unmercifully belaboured these 
pugnacious devotees. It would be tedious to describe a 
drama of ten days’ duration. 

We have put forward Lady Shiel’s remarks 
upon her own sex in Persia in preference to 
those upon other topics, inasmuch as she had 
rare chances for seeing and judging that do- 
mestic life, which to most other travellers is 
a closed book. But her general appreciation 
of the maternal character of the Persian, as 
may be gathered from incidental notices scat- 
tered throughout her pages, is also worthy of 
attention. Lady Shiel frequently speaks of 
the Persian as the Eastern Frenchman ; and 
certainly many of the characteristics she men- 
tions bear out the denomination. He is lively, 
witty, fond of society and conversation, a great 
talker, and more than all, a great talker about 
himself, “a curious combination of bigotry 
and tolerance, or perhaps indifferentism,” 
reckless in pecuniary matters, generally deeply 
involved in debt, patriarchal in his family 
relations, yet of loose principle in his matri- 
monial ties, a great advocate for freedom of 
speech, and for the recognition of intellectual 
superiority. As regards liberty of opinion, 
the following extract will tend also to bear 
out, in more ways than one, the analogy be- 
tween the two countries :— 

Freedom of speech in Persia is on an equality with free- 
dom of religion. [t is the Persian substitute for liberty of 
the press, and the safety-valve of popular indignation. 
Every one may say what he likes. If needy, disappointed, 
or oppressed, the sufferer may seek consolation in reviling 
the Shah and his minister, and all their measures, to the 
contentment of his heart. At least until very recently he 
could do so; for during latter years more frequent inter- 
course with the Russian Mission has led to the introduc- 
tion of some Russian ideas on the subject of liberty of 
speech, This has rather contributed to its curtailment in 
the capital, though in the provinces it subsists in full force. 
Some months after our arrival in Tehran, the Prime 
Minister established a newspaper ; and, to ensure its dif- 
fusion in the capital and provinces, he made it obligatory 
on all employés of a certain rank to become subscribers. 
He placed the paper under the management of an English 

tleman, whose duty it was to translate extracts from 

uropean newspapers suitable to Persian ideas. The 
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“leaders” were often the composition of the Primé 
Minister himself, and were chiefly in praise of the Shah’s 
government ; but this practice is said not to be confined 
to Persia. 

The following remarks, relative to the want 
of confidence naturally arising from the ab- 
sence of the early inculcation of that principle 
of truth, without which the social relations 
between man and man become hampered and 
almost impossible ; and, st the same time, to 
the frequent reaction of blind credulity, both 
being mixed up with the effects of conceit 
upon the mind, may also, in some degree, 
bear out the analogy :— 

These Persians are very strange people ; they are ever 
on the watch to discover each other's intrigues, false- 
hoods, and finesses. A movement of the finger, a turn of 
the eye, is not left unnoticed, and receives an interpreta- 
tion. Yet each man invariably thinks that his own plots 
and intrigues are the acme of human ingenuity, wholly 
unfathomable by the rest of mankind. How often have 
I heard the Persian secretaries of the Mission preparing 
little paltry schemes, which the dullest understanding 
could unravel, for arranging insignificant matters, in which 
all that was necessary was to tell the truth, and all the 
time thinking they were performing the cleverest and 
most impenetrable feats of diplomacy. The credulity of 
Persians on the other hand, is also sometimes unaccount- 
able. ag the chican ~~ and yey of o 
coun! n, an on eving an 
Sewete Ss 

Various little incidental allusions, rather 
than any direct notices, continually remind 
the reader of the collisions and rival positions 
of the English and Russian missions at the 
Court of the Shah. Upon every occasion, 
whether of courtly ceremonial or political in- 
cident, we feel the struggle, although Lady 
Shiel is too cautious to avowit. When a new 
Vezeer is to be appointed, she says, it is true, 
“Who was to win? Was it to be a member 
of the English or the Russian party or fac- 
tion?” But it is generally by implication that 
she would lead us to comprehend the rivality, 
and would have us suppose that the dislike 
to the Russians is strong in Persia, and that 
all apparent concessions to them is induced 
byfear alone. However this may be,—whether 
it be true, or only the natural bias of the wife 
of the English minister—it is evident, from 
many allusions, that the Russian Embassy at 
Tehran loses no opportunity of obtaining an 
advantage by intimidation. One of these 
anecdotes is too strikingly characteristic not 
to merit more especial notice. Some Toorko- 
mans, it must be premised, had made an 
attack upon a naval establishment of the Rus- 
sians in the south-east angle of the Caspian. 


On Easter eve, or Easter night, when every Muscovite is 
supposed to be engaged in libations of thanksgiving for 
release from his rigorous fast, they landed in a creek of 
the small island, and immediately made their onslaught 
on the Russians living on shore. No resistance was made 
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—perhaps the advanced stage to which their festivities 
had been carried admitted of none—so, at least, it was 
currently said at Tehran. Some Russians were killed and 
wounded, and ten or fifteen persons, men and women, 
were carried into slavery by the Toorkomans, who re- 
turned without delay to the mainland. But the amazing 
and amusing part of the affair was the conduct of the war- 
steamer laying in the harbour. Not the least attempt 
was made to succour the beleaguered party on shore. She 
got up her steam and rushed about the harbour, firing her 
guns at everything and nothing. The Persians said that 
she, too, was evidently as drunk as the crew. This 
humiliating blow from a few half-armed barbarians has 
made the Russian Mission look very grave, dignified, and 
menacing. The occurrence is alarming, too; for no one 
thinks it will remain long without a sequel, as these Ye- 
moot Toorkomans are nominally Persian subjects, or at 
least claimed as such. In their lively bantering manner, 
the Persians protest that the whole transaction—attack, 
slaughter, and capture—was got up and instigated by the 
Russians themselves, as a prelude to further encroach- 
ments. 


Shortly afterwards, we learn, it was consi- 
dered that the day of retribution for the Rus- 
sians had arrived: and the Shah was made 
“ to swallow a very bitter pill.” Lady Shiel’s 
account of the matter is lively, and replete 
with half-concealed banter :— 


Some of the attachés of the English Mission, in riding 
through the streets, met the whole of the Russian Mis- 
sion, excepting the Minister, proceeding to the Prime 
Minister’s house, in the unusual display of full uniform. 
Their countenances betrayed the solemn importance of 
their intent. The Russians love effect and theatrical re- 
presentation at least as much as the French. These 
gentlemen had gone in a body to claim satisfaction for the 
success of the Toorkomans, and for the imbecility of the 
Russian commander : that satisfaction was the dismissal 
of the Prince Governor of Mazenderan, as the instigator 
of the outrage. The Shah’s brother was to be the scape- 
goat of the Russian commander ; the penalty of refusal 
je. the immediate departure of the Russian Mission from 

ersia, 

All the court, all Ispahan, exclaimed against the iniquity 
of this demand. The Prince, they said, was governor of 
Mezanderan, not of Asterabad, besides which, he had 
every motive to conciliate, not to irritate, the Russians ; 
the harsh conduct of the Russians was in itself, it was 
added, a sufficient provocation to the Toorkomans ; at all 
events let there be an investigation, and let punishment 
follow proof, not assumption. All was useless. The man 
was very sick indeed, and must submit to the prescription 
of his physician. In fine, when a weak, remote, un- 
friended nation like Persia, has the misfortune to be 
neighbour to a powerful one like Russia, where one man’s 
will is supreme and irresponsible, it must often be con- 
tent to bow down in humiliation before pride, policy, and 
caprice. It must bend to avoid being broken. The prince 
was recalled, and the universal conviction of the injustice 
of the blow made it more deeply felt. 


The style of our authoress is careless, but 
lively and unpretending. The readers her 
book is sure to command, will thus be much 
entertained, probably, by her descriptions of 
Persian horsemen (p. 79), of the regulations 
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of saccharine etiquette in the distribution of 
sweetmeats upon ceremonial occasions (p. 81 
and elsewhere), and of all those other strict and 
childish ceremonies, “any omission of which 
the Russians are so careful in avoiding ;” of 
the peculiar mode of traveling (p. 98); of the 
solemn entry of the British minister into 
Tehran, and all the astrological calculations, 
relative to lucky days, connected therewith ; 
of the new year observances in the giving of 
presents, paying visits, and undergoing the 
ceremonies of congratulation to royalty, which, 
with a very slight difference in the colouring, 
seem only pictures of similar doings at a 
French or German Court; of the battles for 
water in the public streets, so characteristic of 
a droughty country, and so genially told, 
painful as the subject becomes; of the tented 
residence in the hills during summer; of the 
mountain torrents, and many other peculiari- 
ties, proper to an Eastern country. In all 
these passages of Lady Shiel's book, liveliness 
of matter, and the ease of a “ chit-chatty” 
style, will make up for the absence of a more 
graphic colouring. One of the most animated 
portions of the whole book is that giving a 
description of the consternation falling upon 
all, foreigners and natives, upon the news of 
an attempt to assassinate the Shah by certain 
Babee (Socialist) conspirators. The terror of 
the population the flight of the natives to 
places of security, the hurry of the foreign 
missions into the capital (for it took place 
during the summer residence of the missions 
in the hills), the universal confusion, the dread 
of the Babees, who “were feared in every 
bush,” the prevalent feeling of “ not knowing 
what might happen next,”—scenes, in fact, 
enacted on sheer apprehension, very similar 
to those which take place upon the reality of 
a revolution in Paris—all tell a sad tale of 
insecurity in an unsetiled country, and the 
utter instability of the existing order of things, 
in the midst of conflicting foreign intrigues, 
and internal efforts as dangerous as they are 
crude, at progress or at least change. 

We have already excused ourselves for be- 
stowing our almost undivided attention upon 
the lady authoress, to the exclusion of the 
gentleman. We desire, however, to bear tes- 
timony to the mass of serious information 
conveyed in that portion of the work, as every- 
way deserving of serious attention, and no 
passages more so than those relative to the 
influence of Russia in the East, the financial © 
condition of Persia, and the causes of the 


decline in power of that retrograding country. 
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Tue synthesis of history is infinitely more 
rapid than the analysis, the rate at which a 
modern historian penetrates into the past 
being apparently the inverse of that in which 
one of Dr. Buckland’s snails would effect the 
perforation of a block of limestone—a rate 
something like a quarter of an inch in a mil- 
lenium. Mr. Macaulay consumed eight years 
of living moving history to memorize the 
phantasmion of even a briefer date. And Mr. 
Froude rakes through the dust of the Rolls- 
office, and by the aid of a very original micro- 
scope accumulates and extends over the sur- 
face of some thousand pages what he presumes 
to be the entire life of a septenniad. 

What can be done now-a-days without a 
theory? Mr. Matthew Arnold writes frigid 
poems upon a classical theory. Sir Charles 
Eastlake buys doubtful pictures, and Sir 
Charles Barry erects impracticable clock- 
towers. Upon a mediceval theory, we sacrifice 
armies, and colour statues, and after a plau- 
sible theory, why should not the fabric of his- 
tory, English history, especially, be restored 
so as to make a possible veri-similitude. Pull 
down, and reconstruct better, change the 
saints, and refabricate the heroes, confuse 
William with George, and Bristol with Lon- 
don, be profuse of gold here, and arrive as 
near as you can at jet there, and that is his- 
tory on Mr. Macaulay's theory. Be precise in 
the number of trinkets and gewgaws, and 
great in all sorts of littleness, and you have 
history according to Miss Strickland’s view. 
Scrape away all varnish and paint and mortar, 
rub on incredulously till you arrive at un- 
doubted solid material, a bare wall, or a stone 
figure, or an iron door, some hard fact that 
will bear exposure, and that, upon Mr.Froude’s 
theory, and nothing but that, is history. 
No matter if you mutilate the features, fracture 
the nose, or chip the ear off some time-spared 
reverend historical image, there will be quite 
enough left to interest a philosopher, and in- 
struct a comparative economist in the bare torso. 

Postulate Mr. Froude a statute-book, and at 
once in the black letter of the text is the germ 
of all historical drama. History, Mr. Froude 
seems to consider as Faust did, and perhaps 
the reader will consider these two volumes, 


A toilsome thing—at the first glance we fly it, 
A lumber-room of dusty documents 

And economical maxims! History! 

Facts modernized, say rather, action, plot, 
Sentiment, everything the writer’s own 

With here and there a solitary fact 
Of consequence—— 

Pointed into many a moral apothegm. 
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Pages, in fact, of statutes in extenso, copious 
extracts from the lives of the illustrious ob- 
secure, a redundant commenting upon com- 
mentaries, the suppression of all evidence 
against a favourite conviction, digressive and 
mitigatory arguments, necessary, perhaps, or 
even commendable in a writer of legal or 
constitutional history, but sadly out of place 
in a work whose title at least does not re- 
cord a plea of such limitation, these are the 
contents of Mr. Froude’s book. Consider- 
ing too the particular nature of the period 
it treats of, transitionary in every respect, 
as regards speech, constitution, religion, it 
would be strange indeed if we could not 
detach a few grains of sterling gold from the 
mass of unsifted literary sand. Perhaps, too, 
the difficulty of selecting, and the human 
infirmity of forestalling in print any one de- 
sirous of using his common rights over that 
hitherto well preserved manor, the state 
papers, may be accepted in explanation of the 
author's misdemeanours, and in arrest of pre- 
cipitate judgment. The course of the history 
reaches from the fall of Wolsey in 1529 to the 
death of Elizabeth in 1603. The first two 
chapters, or almost a third of the first volume, 
are preliminary, and in these is contained not 
a little original and curious detail, which we 
presume Mr. Froude owes to the generosity of 
Sir Francis Palgrave, who made over a col- 
lection of MSS notes on the period. Therein 
we have surmises as to the actual population 
(at the time of the Armada under five mil- 
lions) which Mr. Froude, considering the 
waste during the civil wars, estimates at a rate 
which would have pleased Malthus. Cottages 
then were not, only great households, and of 
these ten were supposed to be the maximum 
in each parish. 

The growing of hemp, a quarter of an acre 
in every sixty, was in Mr. Froude’s view for 
the sake of keeping the wives and children of 
the poor at home, though Latimer suggests a 
use which throws strange light on the state of 
crime at that time. “‘I'wo acres of hemp,” 
says the old reformer, “ were all too little to 
hang the thieves that be in England.” Liberty, 
such as we understand by the name, there was 
none. Not only dress was prescribed but 
diet. “Great mischiefs having happened to 
the people of the realm through the excessive 
and overmany costly treats, for the great men 
by these excesses have been sore grieved, and 
the lesser people, who only endeavour to imitate 
the great ones in such sort of treats are much im- 
poverished,” it was ordained that “no man shall 
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cause himself to be served with more than two 
courses of victuals at the utmost, be it of 
flesh or fish, with the common sorts of 
potage, without sauce, or any other sorts of 


victuals.” 
What would farmers say to the state of 
the market and wages then? 


Wheat, the price of which necessarily varied, averaged in 
the middle of the fourteenth century tenpence the bushel ; 
barley averaging at the same time three shillings the quar- 
ter. With wheat the fluctuations were excessive ; a table of 
its possible variations describes it as ranging from eighteen- 
pence the quarter to twenty shillings ; the average, however, 
being six and eightpence. When the price was above this 
sum, the merchants might import to bring it down; when 
it was below this price the farmers were allowed to export 
to the foreign markets ; and the same average continued to 
hold, with no ptible tendency to a rise, till the close of 
the reign of Elizabeth. 

and pork were a halfpenny a pound—mutton was 
three farthings. They were fixed at these prices by the 3rd 
of the 24th of Hen. VIII. But this act was unpopular both 
with buyers and with sellers, The old practice had been to 
sell in the gross, and under that arrangement the rates had 
been generally lower. Stowe says, “It was this year en- 
acted that butchers should sell their beef and mutton by 
weight—beef for a halfpenny the pound, and mutton for 
three farthings ; which being devised for the t com- 
modity of the realm (as it was thought) hath ved far 
otherwise : for at that time fat oxen were sold for six and 
twenty shillings and eightpence the piece ; fat wethers for 
three shillings and fourpence the piece ; fat calves at a like 
price; and fat lambs for twelvepence. The butchers of Lon- 
don sold penny pieces of beef for the relief of the poor—every 
piece two ds and a half, sometimes three ds for a 
penny i and thirteen and sometimes fourteen of these pieces 
twelvepence; mutton eightpence the quarter, and an 
hundred weight of beef for shillings and eightpence.” 
The act was repealed in consequence of the complaints 
against it, but the prices never fell again to what they had 
been, although sold in the gross could still be had for a 
halfpenny a pound in 1570. 

Strong beer, such as we now buy for eighteenpence a gal- 
lon, was then a penny a gallon ; and table-beer less than a 
halfpenny. French and German wines were eightpence 
the gallon. Spanish and Po 


ese wines a shilling. This 
was the highest price at which the best wines might be sold ; 


and if there was any fault in quality or quantity, the dealers 
forfeited four times the amount. Rent, another important 
consideration, cannot be fixed so accurately, for parliament 
did not interfere with it. Here, however, we are not with- 
out very tolerable information. ‘“ My father,” says Latimer, 
“was a yeoman, and had no land of his own; only he had 
a farm of three or four pounds by the year at the utter- 
most, and hereupon he tilled so much as kept half-a-dozen 
men. He had walk for a hundred sheep, and my mother 
milked thirty kine. He was able, and did find the king a 
harness with himself and his horse. I remembered that I 
buckled on his harness when he went to Blackheath field. 
He kept me to school, or else I had not been able to have 
preached before the king’s majesty now. He married my 
sisters with five pounds, or twenty nobles, each, having 
brought them up in godliness and fear of God. He kept 
hospitality for his poor neighbours, and some alms he gave to 
the poor; and all this he did of the said farm.” If “ three 
or four pounds at the uttermost” was the rent of a farm 
Yielding such results, the rent of labourers’ cottages is not 
likely to have been considerable. 

I am below the truth, therefore, with this scale of prices 
in assuming the penny in terms of a labourer’s necessities to 
have been equal in the reign of Henry VIII. to the present 
shilling. For a penny, at the time of which I write, the 
labourer ‘could buy more bread, beef, beer, and wine—he 
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could do more towards ing lodging for himself and his 
family—than the labourer of the nineteenth century can for 
a shilling. Ido not see that this admits of question. Turn- 
ing, then, to the table of wages, it will be easy to ascertain 
is positi By the 3rd of the 6th of Henry VIII. it was 
enacted that master carpenters, masons, brickJayers, tylers, 
plummers, glaziers, joiners, and other employers of such 
skilled workmen, should give to each of their on if 
no meat or drink was allowed, sixpence a day for the 
year, five pence a day for the other half; or fivepence half- 
penny for the yearly a . The common labourers were 
to receive fourpence a day for half the year, for the remain- 
ing half, . In the harvest months they were al- 
lowed to work by the piece, and — earn considerably 
more ; so that, in fact (and this was the rate at which their 
wages were usually estimated), the day labourer received on 
an average fourpence a day for the whole year. Nor was 
he in congee, except by his own fault or by unusual accident, 
of being thrown out of employ; for he was engaged by con- 
tract for not less than a year, and could not be dismissed be- 
- his term had expired, unless some gross misconduct could 

proved against him before two ma . Allowing a 
deduction b ary b in the week bee uiatednper ot 
day, he received, , steadily and regularly, if well 
conducted, an equivalent of twenty shillings a week ; twenty 
shillings a week and a holiday ; and this is far from being 
a full account of his advantages. In most parishes, if not in 
all, there were large of common and forest 
land, which furnished his fuel to him gratis, where pigs 
might range, and ducks and geese ; where, if he could afford 
a cow, he was in no danger of being unable to feed it; and 
so important was this privilege considered, that when the 
commons — to be largely enclosed, jiament insisted 
that the working man should not be without some piece 

und on which he could employ his own and his family’s 
industry. By the 7th of the 31st of Elizabeth, it was ordered 
that no cottage should be built for residence without four 
acres of land at lowest being attached to it for the sole use of 
the occupants of such cottage. 


In the laws which relate to the employment 
of capital, in the limitation of proprietorship 
to the possession of not more than one farm, 
and the penalties attaching to the conversion 
of arable land into pasture, Mr. Froude only 
sees the development of a righteous protec- 
tionist system. Churches and towns had de- 
cayed in consequence, “the prices of all 
manner of corn, cattle, wool, pigges, geese, 
hens, chickens, eggs, and other commodities ” 
almost doubled, the poor were discouraged 
with misery and poverty, and driven only to 
theft in consequence of the greed of the en- 
grossers of the day, and it was enacted “ that 
no person shall have or keep on lands not 
their own inheritance, more than 2000 sheep,” 
a fact conclusive enough, on Mr. Froude’s 
theory, of the tendencies of the Tudor legis- 
lation. 

What the annual incomes of the nobles 
then were, we may infer from the fact that the 
great Duke of Buckingham, the wealthiest of 
the peers of England had only £6000, and the 
income of the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
rated at the same amount. Henry the Eighth’s 
civil list was only £19,894 16s. 8d. a year, 
and this exclusive of the expense of keeping 
up palaces, forests, and other royal estates—a 
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sum which, even adopting the relative esti- 
mate of money, twelve to one, may appear to 
us liberal minded lieges, a wonderful item. 
Yet why? When a J. P. of that day, and 
custos rotulorum and one of the quorum, qua- 
lified for £20 per annum, when priests,—un- 
married priests, how should they not be,—were 
passing rich on something more than £6 or 
£7 per annum; when all tables, such was the 
glory of English hospitality, were open “ from 
the table of the twenty-shilling freeholder to 
the table in the baron’s hall, and abbey refec- 
tory, at the dinner hour, to all comers without 
stint or reserve or question asked. To every 
man, according to his degree, who chose to 
ask for it, there was free fare and free lodging, 
bread, beef, and beer for his dinner, for his 
lodging perhaps only a mat of rushes in a 
spare corner of the hall, with a billet of wood 
for a pillow, but freely offered and freely 
taken, the guest probably faring much as his 
host fared, neither worse nor better. . 

There was little fear of an abuse of such 
license, for suspicious characters had no leave 
to wander at pleasure, and for any man found 
at large, and unable to give a sufficient ac- 
count of himself, there were the ever ready 
parish stocks or town gaol. 

In such frank style the people lived, hating 
three things with all their hearts, idleness, 
want, and cowardice, and for the rest, carrying 
their hearts high, and having their hands full. 
The hour of rising, winter and summer, was 
four o'clock, with breakfast at five, after which 
the labourers went to work, and the gentle- 
men to business of which they had no little. 
In the country every unknown face was chal- 
lenged and examined—if the account given 
was insufficient, he was brought before the 
justice; if the village shopkeeper sold bad 
wares ; if the village cobbler made “ unho- 
nest” shoes; if servants and masters quar- 
relled, all was to be looked to by the justice ; 
there was no iear lest time should hang long 
with him. At twelve he dined; after dinner 
went hunting, or to his farm, or to what he 
pleased. “ It was a life unrefined, perhaps, but 
coloured with a broad, rosy English health.” 

As far as learning went, though there were 
peers that could not read, it was at prince's 
tables, and in such dwellings as those of More 
and Wyatt, Elliott and Cromwell, not, as Eras- 
mus deplores, at the winefeasts of priests and 
divines, when modest disputations were heard 
concerning things which make for learning 
and piety. 

Into the education of the time we gain a 
pleasant glimpse from a letter of Henry 
Doves, private tutor to Cromwell's son. “ After 
mass the pupil taketh a lecture of a dialogue 
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of Erasmus’ Colloquies, reading it first, and 
and then practising it in his behaviour, then 
he exerciseth his hand in writing, one or two 
hours, and readeth upon Fabyan’s Chronicle 
as long. ‘The residue of the day upon the 
lute and virginals. When he rideth, as he 
doth very oft (the pace not mentioned but a 
pleasant amble, no doubt) I tell him by the 
way some history of the Romans or the Greeks, 
which I cause him to rehearse again in a 
tale.” For his recreation there is hawking 
and hunting, and (absit omen) shooting with 
his long bow, and during refractory hours, 
possibly, what happened tu that ignavis puer, 
Sir Peter Carew, a relegation to the dog- 
kennel. 

Little need was there of adulteration-of- 
food-commissions in those days, officers being 
appointed to “see that no persons undertook 
to supply articles which he had not been 
educated to manufacture, who were to deter- 
mine the prices at which such articles ought 
justly to be sold; above all, who were to take 
care that the common people really bought 
what they supposed themselves to be buying; 
that cloth put up for sale was true cloth of 
true texture and full weight; that leather was 
sound and well-tanned, wine pure, measures 
honest, flour unmixed with devil’s dust, in 
fact, all contracts faithfully observed. Reform- 
atories too, were not; the children of those who 
could afford to pay the small entrance fees 
being apprenticed to trades, the rest to agri- 
culture; and in case children were found 
growing up in what was then thought to be 
the mother of all sin—loitering idleness, 
“the mayors in towns, and the magistrates in 
the eountry, had authority to take possession 
of such children and apprentice them as they 
saw fit, that when they grew up ‘ they might 
not be driven’ by want or incapacity, ‘ to dis- 
honest courses.’ ” 

We have not space to do more than allude 
to the dramatic passion of England evinced 
on every village green, nor to the toxophilitic 
spirit of the people when every hamlet had its 
pair of butts (targets), and on Sundays and 
holidays, all able-bodied men were required to 
employ their leisure hours “as valyant 
Englishmen ought to do, utterly leaving the 
play at the bowls, quoits, dice, kails, and other 
unthrifty games, to become no unworthy suc- 
cessors to those stalwart men who drew the 
bow at Cressy.” 

After not a little ingenious skiffing, or in 
the language of that time ‘ waffeting up and 
doon,’ in divers bye-streams which make one 
fear about the ultimate destiny of the voyager, 
Mr. Froude turns his prow down the main 
current of his history which sets in for some 
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chapters violently, and ultimately becomes a 
maelstrom round that hitherto oceult and 
nondescript Pharos of the Reformation, Henry 
VIII. ‘ Wanted a hero,” is now-a-days sup- 
posed to be an eternal historic necessity, and 
that necessity Mr. Froude does his best to 
appease in supplying the latest historical 
fashion on Henry VIII. 

Up to the publication of the volumes before 
us, we had laboured under the delusion, in 
common with Shakespeare, who, be it remem- 
bered, only lived half a century later than the 
reign of the husband of Catherine, that that 
worthy, so far from having a conscience or 
recognizing a moral conviction, was more than 
ordinarily 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget, 
with brutal instincts abnormally exaggerated 
under the influence of a will which, even had 
it been limited, would have been a malady, 
but being uncontrolled, and its original 
velocity terribly accelerated by the impetus of 
power, become to every object within its 
reach, whether friend, foe, wife, or child, 
equally malignant, and last of all to itself and 
to history—to quote from a contemporaneous 
pen :— 


An object “which there is not a child. 


that would not throw stones at, the women 
break their distaffs on, and the people sooner 
die than prevent them.” 

Here is Mr. Froude’s portrait :— 


ony etapa od wo a beArer of her rarest gifts. In 
peaks ve resembled his grandfather, Edward 
V., who was the handsomest man in Europe. His form 
and bearing were princely ; and amidst the freedom of 
his address, his manner remained majestic. No knight in 
_ could match him in the tournament except the 
of Suffolk ; he drew with ease as strong a bow as was 
borne by any yeoman of his guard ; and these powers were 
sustained in unfailing vigour by a temperate habit and by 
constant exercise. Of his intellectual ability we are not left 
to judge from the suspicious panegyrics of his contempo- 
raries, His state papers and letters may be placed by the 
side of those of Wolsey or of Cromwell, and they lose nothing 
in the comparison. Though they are broadly different, the 
perception is equally clear, the expression equally powerful, 
and they breathe throughout an irresistible vigour of pur- 
pose. In addition to this he had a fine musical taste, care- 
fully cultivated ; he spoke and wrote in four j and 
his knowledge of a multitude of other subjects, with which 
his versatile ability made him conversant, would have formed 
the reputation of any ordinary man. He was among the 
best physicians of his age ; he was his own engineer, invent- 
ing improvements in artillery, and new constructions in ship- 
building ; and this not with the condescending incapacity of 
phe os - but with thorough es Be 
ing. is reading was vast, especially in H 
which has been ridiculously ascribed by Lord Herbert to his 
father's intention of educating-him for the Archbishopric of 
jury ; as if the scientific mastery of such a subject 
could have been acquired by a boy of twelve years of age, 
for he was no more when he became Prince of W: He must 
have studied theology with the full maturity of his under- 
poroy he and he had a fixed and perhaos unfortunate inter- 
est in the subject itself, 
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In all directions of human activity, Henry cepleged 
natural powers of the hi order, at the highest of 
industrious culture, was nee yay it is es 
‘ to his religious sutton: boing present at the services in the 
chapel two or three times.a day with unfailing regularity, 
and showing to outward a a real sense of religious 
obligation in the energy and purity of his life. In private 
he was good-humoured and -natured. His letters to 
his secretaries, though never undignified, are simple, easy, 
and unrestrained ; and the letters written by them to him 
are similarly plain and businesslike, as if the writers knew 
that the person whom they were addressing disliked compli- 
ments, and chose to be treated asa man. Again, from their 
correspondence with one another, when they describe inter- 
views with him, we gather the same pleasant impression. 
He seems to have been always kind, always considerate ; in- 
quiring into their private concerns with genuine interest, 
and winning, as a consequence, their warm and unaffected 
attachment. 

As a ruler he had been eminently popular. All his wars 
had been successful. He had the splendid tastes in which 
the English people — = and mdi substantially 
acted out his own t of his duty, which was e 
in the following oub Las 

‘Scripture taketh princes to be, as it were, fathers and 
nurses to their subjects, and by Scripture it appeareth that 
it appertaineth unto the office of princes to see that right re- 
ligion and true doctrine be maintained and taught, and that 
their subjects may be well rul€d and governed by good and 
just laws ; and to provide and care for them that all thi 
necessary for them may be plenteous ; and that the a 
and commonweal may increase ; and to defend them from 
oppression and invasion, as well within the realm as without ; 
and to see that justice be administered unto them indiffer- 
ently ; and to hear benignly all their complaints ; and to 
show towards them, although they offend, fatherly pity. 
And, finally, so to correct them that the evil, that they had 
yet rather save them thar: lose them if it were not for respect 
of justice, and maintenance of peace and good order in the 
commonweal.’ These principles do really appear to have de- 
termined Henry’s conduct in his earlier years. His social 
administration we have partially seen in the previous 6 
He had more than once been tried with insurrection, whi 
he had soothed down without bloodshed, and extinguished 
in forgiveness ; and London long recollected the great scene 
which followed ‘ evil May-day,’ 1517, when the tices 
were b ¢ down to Westminster Hall to receive their 
pardons. There had been a dan riot in the streets, 
which might have provoked a ail qunchiunn to severity ; 
but the king contented himself with punishing the five ring- 
leaders, and four hundred other prisoners, after being paraded 
down the streets in white shirts with halters round their 
necks, were dismissed with an admonition, Wolsey weeping 
as he pronounced it. 

It is certain ‘that if, as I said, he had died before the 
divorce was mooted, Henry VIII., like that Roman emperor 
said by Tacitus to have been consensu omnium dignus im- 
perit nisi tmperasset, would have been consid: by one 
terity as formed by Providence for the conduct of the 
formation, and his loss would have been deplored as a perpe- 
tual calamity. We must allow him, therefore, the benefit of 
his past career, and be careful to remember it, when inter- 
preting his later actions. Not many men would have borne 
themselves through the same trials with the same integrity ; 
but the circumstances of those trials had not tested the true 
defects in his moral constitution. Like all princes of the 
Plantagenet blood, he was a person of a most intense and 
imperious will. His impulses, in general, nobly directed, 
had never known contradiction; and late in life, when his 
character was formed, he was forced into collision with diffi- 
culties with which the experience of discipline had not fitted 
him to contend. Education had done much for him, but his 
nature required more correction than his position had per- 
mitted, whilet unbroken prosperity and early independence 
of control had been his most serious misfortune. He had 
capacity, if his training had been equal to it, to be one of the 
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test of his contemporaries ; e man 
able of all ring i to govern England, had he 
been set to do it by the conditions of his birth. 


Such a ripe luxuriance of growth, so bright 
a rainbow in the morning. is to Mr. Froude’s 
historic perception, an omen of a magnificent 
noon, and an august sunset, and under the 
influence of an intellectual calenture the appa- 
rition of the Tudor Bluebeard rises up to him 
in all the majestic proportions of a figure of 
Hindoo mythology, wise, generous, large- 
eyed, “constitutionally conservative,” more 
deorum, “ occasionally capricious,” as in slay- 
ing Protestants for incredulity in transubstan- 
tiation, and Catholics for incredulity in him. 
Oriental in his domestic arrangements, but 
here too not selfish, not criminal, but wisely 
executive and statesmanlike, doing all things 
in obedience to a divine necessity, and to ex- 
emplify the rigour of retributive justice (see 
(vol. IL., p. 385), which even required Sir 
Thomas More's and Bishop Fisher's righteous 
blood to be shed, and afterwards no doubt, 
brave and gentle Surrey's; conscientious, for 
how else would he have headed the Reform- 
ation, written against Luther, and subse- 
quently proposed to sign the Confession of 
Augsburg, how else confessed with the Chris- 
tian brothers in private, and burnt them in 
public? how else lived for eighteen years with 
lymphatic Catherine in the hope of male 
issue, and then simply out of deference to the 
national desire repudiated her in favour of 
lively Nan Bullen? how else illegitimatized 
his children, pauperized the realm, slaugh- 
tered and then polled his hair in sorrow for 
the sad necessity? how else gloated, as he 
raised himself up in bed to sign the death- 
warrant of the best and noblest youth of the 
day, and that done, sank down to die, peace- 
fully pressing Cranmer'’s hand in token of his 
steadfast Christian hope. 

The improbability of guilt in later life on 
account of what is even not proved, a certain 
towardness in Henry's gait, and certain a 
priori arguments against Ann Bullen, with, 
what is a pure assumption, the statement that 
the jury which tried her was not prejudiced, 
and that the peers could not be servile, and 
that, the king being a Cesar, ergo, the queen 
must be a Cleopatra, we leave to those who 
have the taste or the time to debate. If Mr. 
Froude had been content to do, what no one 
can do more successfully, to narrate instead 
of to moralize, and to select from, instead of 
shooting wholesale the text of the statute- 
book, the history before us would have doubt- 
less been as durable, as in not a few portions, 
in spite of its difficulties and blemishes, it is 
instructive. 
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Take the picture of the first Protestants. 


A little band of enthusiasts, armed only with truth and 
fearlessness ; ‘ weak things of the world,’ about to do battle 
in God’s name ; and it was to be seen whether God or the 
world was the stronger. They were armed, I say, with the 
truth. It was that alone which could have given them 
victory in so unequal a struggle. They had returned to the 
essential fountain of life; they re-asserted the principle 
which has lain at the root of all religions, whatever their 
name or outward form, which once burnt with divine lustre 
in that Catholicism which was now to pass away; the fun- 
damental axiom of all real life, that the service which man 
owes to God is not the service of words or magic forms, or 
ceremonies or opinions ; but the service of holiness, of purity, 
of obedience to the everlasting laws of duty. 

When I look through the writings of Latimer, the apostle 
of the English Reformation, when I read the depositions 
against the martyrs, and the lists of their crimes against 
the established faith, I find no opposite schemes of doc- 
trine, no ‘plans of ‘salvation ;’ no positive system of theo- 
logy which it was held a duty to believe ; these things were 
of later growth, when it became again necessary to clothe 
the living spirit in a perishable body. I find only an effort 
to express again the old exhortation of the Wise Man—‘ Will 

ou hear the beginning and the end of the whole matter? 
ear God and keep his commandments ; for that is the whole 
duty of man.’ 


Or the sketch of Latimer with his father. 


The father of Latimer was a solid English yeoman of 
Thurcaston in Leicestershire. ‘He had no lands of his own,’ 
but he rented a farm ‘of four pounds by the year,’ on which 
‘he tilled so much as kept half-a-dozen men ;’ ‘ he had walk 
for a hundred sheep, and meadow ground for thirty cows.’ 
The world prospered with him ; he was able to save money 
for his son’s education and his daughters’ portions ; but he 
was free-handed and hospitable; he’ kept open house for his 
poor neighbours ; and he was a good citizen, too, for ‘ he did 
find the king a harness with himself and his horse,’ ready to 
do battle for his country, if occasion called. His family were 
brought up ‘ in godliness and the fear of the Lord ;’ and in 
all points the old Lotimer seems to have been a worthy, 
sound, upright man, of the true English mettle. 

There were several children, The Reformer was born 
about 1490, some five years after the usurper Richard had 
been killed at Bosworth. Bosworth being no great distance 
from Thurcaston, Latimer the father is likely to have been 
present in the battle, on one side or the other. The right 
side in those times it was no easy matter to choose; but he 
became a good servant of the new government—and the 
little Hugh, when a boy of seven years old, helped to buckle 
on his armour for him, ‘when he went to Blackheath field.’ 
Being a soldier himself, the old gentleman was careful to 
give his sons, whatever else he gave them, a sound soldier's 
training. ‘He was diligent,’ says Latimer, ‘ to teach me to 
shoot with the bow: he taught me how to draw, how to lay 
pe pet in the bow—not to draw with strength of arm, as 
other nations do, but with the strength of the body. I had 
my bows bought me according to my age and strength ; as I 
increased in these my bows were made bigger and bigger.’ 
Under this education, and in the wholesome atmosphere of 
the farm-house, the boy prospered well; and by and bye, 
showing signs of promise, he was sent to school. When he 
was fourteen, the promises so far having been fulfilled, 
his father transferred him to Cambridge. 

He was soon known at the university as a sober, hard- 
working student. At nineteen, he was elected fellow of 
Clare Hall ; at twenty, he took his degree, and became & 
student in divinity, when he accepted quietly, like a sensi- 
ble man, the doctrines which he had been brought up to be- 
lieve. At the time when Henry VIII. was writing against 
Luther, Latimer was fleshiug his maiden sword in an attack 
upon Melancthon ; and he remained, he said, till he was 
thirty, ‘in darkness and the shadow of death.’ About this 
time he became acquainted with Bilney, whom he calls ‘ the 
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instrument whereby God called him to knowledge.’ In Bil- 
ney, doubtless, he found a sound instructor; but a careful 
reader of his sermons will see traces of a teaching for which 
he was indebted to no human master. His deepest know- 
ledge was that which stole upon him unconsciously through 
the experience of life—the world. His words are like the 
clear impression of a seal ; the account and the result of ob- 
servations, taken first hand, on the condition of the English 
men and women of his time, in all ranks and classes, from 
the palace to the prison. He shows acquaintance with 
books ; with the Bible, most of all; with patristic divinity 
and school divinity ; and history, sacred and profane: but 
if this had been all, he would not have been the Latimer of 
the Reformation, and the Church of England would not, per- 
haps, have been here to-day. Like the physician, to whom 
a year of practical experience in a hospital teaches more than 
a life of closet study, Latimer learnt the mental disorders of 
his age in the age itself; and the secret of that art no other 
man, however good, however wise, could have taught him. 
He was not an echo, but a voice ; and he drew his thoughts 
fresh from the fountain—from the facts of the era in which 
God had placed him. 

He became early famous as a preacher at Cambridge, from 
the first, ‘a seditious fellow,’ as a noble lord called him in 
later life, highly troublesome to unjust persons in authority. 
‘ None, except the stiff-necked and uncircumcised, ever went 
away from his preaching, it was said, without being affected 
with high detestation of sin, and moved to all godliness and 
virtue.” And, in his audacious simplicity, he addressed him- 
self always to his individual hearers, giving his words a per- 
sonal application, and often addressing men by name. This 
habit brought him first into difficulty in 1525. He was 
preaching before the university, when the Bishop of Ely came 
into the church, being curious to hear him. He paused till 
the bishop was seated; and when he recommenced, he 
changed his subject, and drew an ideal picture of a prelate 
as a prelate ought to be; the features of which, though he 
did not say so, were strikingly unlike those of his auditor. 
The bishop complained to Wolsey, who sent for Latimer, 
and inquired what he had said. Latimer repeated the sub- 
stance of his sermon ; and other conversation then followed, 
which showed Wolsey very clearly the nature of the person 
with whom he was speaking. No eye saw more rapidly 
than the cardinal’s the difference between a true man and an 
impostor ; and he replied to the Bishop of Ely’s accusations 
by granting the offender a licence to preach in any church in 
England. ‘If the Bishop of Ely cannot abide such doc- 
trine as you have here repeated,’ he said,‘ you shall preach 
it to his beard, let him say what he will.’ 


Take these morsels out of the shrewd old 
reformer's sermons :-— 


‘ Who is the most diligent bishop and prelate in all Eng- 
land, that passeth all the rest in doing of his office? I can 
tell, for I know him who it is; I know him well. But now 
I think I see you listening and hearkening that I should 
name him. There is one that passeth all the others, andis 
the most diligent prelate and preacher in all England. And 
will ye know who it is? I will tell you. It is the devil. 
Among all the pack of them that have cure, the devil shall 
go for my money, for he applieth his business. Therefore, 
ye unpreaching prelates, learn of the devil to be diligent in 
your office. If ye will not learn of God, for shame learn of 
the devil.’ 

On Sunday last, the Bishop of Worcester preached at 
Paul's Cross, and he said that bishops, abbots, priors, par- 
sons, canons, resident priests, and all, were strong thieves ; 
yea, dukes, lords, and all. The king, quoth he, made a 
marvellous good act of parliament, that certain men should 
sow every of them two acres of hemp ; but it were all too 
little, even if so much more, to hang the thieves that be in 
England. Bishops, abbots, with such others, should not 
have so many servants, norso many dishes ; but to go to their 
first foundation ; and keep hospitaljty to feed the needy 
people—not jolly fellows, with golden chains and velvet 
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wns ; ne let these not once come into houses of religion 
for repast. Let them call knave bishop, knave abbott, knave 
prior, yet feed none of them all, nor their horses, nor their 
dogs. Also, to eat flesh and white meat in Lent, so it be 
done without hurting of weak consciences, and without sedi- 
tion ; and likewise on Fridays and all days. 


Or the picture of Latimer, coram episcopos. 


‘I was once in examination,’ he says, ‘ before five or six 
bishops, where I had much turmoiling. Every week, thrice, 
I came to examination, and many snares and traps were laid 
to get something. Now, God knoweth, I was ignorant of 
the law; but that God gave me answer and wisdom what I 
should speak. It was indeed, for else 1 had never es- 
caped them. At the last, I was brought forth to be examined 
into a chamber hanged with arras, where I was before wont 
to be examined, but now, at this time, the chamber was 
somewhat altered : for whereas before there was wont ever 
to be a fire in the chimney, now the fire was taken away, 
and an arras hanging hanged over the chimney ; and the 
table stood near the chimney’s end, so that I stood between 
the table and the chimney’s end. There was among these 
bishops that examined me one with whom I had been very 


familiar, and took him for my t friend, an aged man, and 
he sate next the table end. hen, one all other ques- 
tions, he put forth one, a very subtle and crafty one, and 


such one indeed as I could not think so great danger in. 
And when I would make answer, ‘I pray you, Master 
Latimer,’ said he, ‘speak out ; I am very thick of hearing, 
and here be many that sit far off.’ I marvelled at this, that 
I was bidden to speak out, and to misdeem, and gave 
an ear to the chimney ; and, sir, there I heard a pen walk- 
ing in the chimney, behind the cloth, They had appointed 
one there to write all mine answers; for they made sure 
work that I should not start from them : there was no start- 
ing from them: God was my good Lord, and gave me 
answer ; I could never else have escaped it. The question 
was this: * Master Latimer, do you not think, on your con- 
science that you have been suspected of heresy ?’—a subtle 
question—a very subtle question. There was no holding of 
peace would serve. To hold my peace had been to grant 
myself faulty. To answer was every way full of danger. 
But God, which hath always given me answer, helped me, 
or else I could never have escaped it.’ 


Here is a curiosity respecting Ireland, “ for 
the cure of which no herbs did ever grow.” 


The Pander showeth, in the first chapter of his book, 
called Salus Populi, that the holy woman, Brigitta, used to 
inquire of her good angel many questions of secrets divine ; 
among all other she inquired, ‘Of what Christian land was 
most souls damned?” The angel shewed her a land in the 
west part of the world. She inquired the cause why? The 
angel said, for there is most continual war, root of hate and 
envy, and of vices contrary to charity ; and without charity 
the souls cannot be saved. And the angel did shew to her 
the lapse of the souls of Christian folk of that land, how they 
fell down into hell, as thick as any hail showers. And pity 
thereof moved the Pander to conceive his said book, as in 
the said chapter plainly doth appear ; for after his opinion, 
this [Ireland] is the land that the angel understood; for 
there is no land in this world of so continual war within it- 
self; ne of so great shedding of oe blood a1 ne of so 

t robbing, spoiling, preying, and burning ; ne of so great 
soma an de poe ly, as Ireland. Wherefore it 
cannot be denied by very estimation of man but that the 
angel did understand the land of Ireland. 

Or thus peep into one of the best monas- 
teries, the Charterhouse. 

St. Bede or St. Cuthbert might have found himself in the 
house of the London Carthusians, and he would have had 
few questions to ask, and no duties to learn or to unlearn. 
The form of the buildings would have seemed more elaborate; 
the notes of the organ would have added richer solemnity to 
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the services; but the salient features of the scene would 
have been all familiar, He would have lived in a cell of the 
same shape, he would have t the same thoughts, 
the same words in the same . The prayers, 

daily life, almost the very faces wi ich he was sur- 
rounded, would have seemed all unaltered. A thousand 
years of the world’s history had rolled by, and these lonely 
islands of prayer remained still anchored in the stream; the 
strands of the ropes which held them, wearing now to a 
thread, and very near their last parting, but still unbroken. 
What they had been they were; and if Maurice Channey’s 
description had come down to us as the account of the mo- 
nastery in which Offa of Mercia did penance for his crimes, 
we could have detected no internal symptoms of a later age. 
We find the old familiar stories of visions and miracles ; 
strange adventures befalling the chalices and holy wafers ; 
angels with wax candles ; innocent phantoms which flitted 
round brains and minds fevered by asceticism. Then there are 
accounts of certain fratres i et eorum terribilis punitio 
—frail brethren and the frightful catastrophes which ensued 
to them. Brother Thomas, who told stories out of doors, 
apud seculares, was attacked one night by the devil; and 
the fiend would have strangled him but for the prayers of a 
i Brother who craved yn ar 

walking one day about the cloyster, when 

, and the great figure upon the 
turned its back upon him as 
t mad. Brother John Daly 
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comprehended what duty meant. Among many , the 
ior John ton was the best. He was of an old 
ish family, ard had been educated at Cambridge, where 
he must have been the contemporary of Latimer. At the 
age of twenty-eight he took the vows as a monk, and had 
been twenty years a Carthusian at the opening of the troubles 
of the Reformation. He is described as ‘ small in stature, in 
figure graceful, in countenance dignified. In manner he was 
most modest ; in eloquence most sweet ; in chastity without 
stain.’ We may readily imagine his appearance ; with that 
feminine austerity of expression which, as has been well said, 
belongs so peculiarly to the features of the medizval ecclesi- 
astics. 


As an instance of what Mr. Froude can do 
in the way of pathos, we have the death of the 
founder of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Bishop Fisher :— 


He was past eighty. The earth on the edge of the grave 
was already crumbling under his feet ; and death had little 
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to make it fearful. When the last morning dawned, he 
dressed himself carefully—as he said, for his worse gs rt 
The distance to Tower Hill was short. He was able to 
walk ; and he tottered out of the prison-gates, holding in his 
hand a closed volume of the New Testament. The crowd 
flocked about him, and he was heard to pray that, as this 
book had been his best comfort and companion, so in that 
hour it might give him some special strength, and speak to 
him as from his Lord. Then opening it at a venture, he 
read : ‘ This is life eternal, to know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.’ It was the answer 
to his prayer, and he continued to repeat the words as he was 
led forward. On the scaffold he chanted the Te Deum, and 
then, after a few prayers, knelt down, and meekly laid his 
head upon a pillow where neither care nor fear nor sickness 
would ever vex it more. Many a spectacle of sorrow had 
been witnessed on that tragic spot, but never one more sad 
than this. Let us close our lips, and pass by and not speak 
of it. When a nation is in the throes of revolution, wild 
spirits are abroad in the storm; and poor human nature 

blindly forward with the burden which is laid upon 
it, tossing aside the obstacles in its path with a recklessness 
which, in calmer hours, it would fear to think of. 


Here an abbey is unroofed for us, and we 
see the abbot's gentlewoman. 


* Please it your to understand that on Friday, 
the 22nd October, I rode back with speed to take an inven- 
lg eee and from thence I went to Langden. 
W immediately descending from my horse, I sent 
Bartlett, your servant, with all my servants, to circumsept 
the abbey and surely to keep all back doors and starting 
holes. I myself went alone to the abbot’s lodging, joining 
upon the fields and wood, even like a cony clapper, full of 
starting holes. [I was] a good space knocking at the abbot's 
door ; nec vox nec sensus apparuit, saving the abbot's little 
dog that within his door fast locked bayed and barked. I 
found a short poleaxe standing behind the door, and with it 
I dashed the abbot’s door in pieces, tctu oculé, and set one of 
my men to keep that door; and about the house I go, with 
that poleaxe in my hand, ne forte, for the abbot is a dan- 
a desperate knave, and a hardy. But for a conclusion, 

is gentlewoman bestirred her stumps towards her starting 
holes ; and then Bartlett, watching the pursuit, took the 
tender damoisel ; and, afver I had examined her, to Dover, 
to the mayor, to set her in some cage or prison for eight days ; 
and I t holy father abbot to parca ae here in 
Christchurch, I will leave him in prison. In this sudden 
doing, ex ee to circumsept the house, and to search, 
your servant John Antony’s men marvelled what fellow I 
was, and so did the rest of the abbey, for I was unknown 
there of all men. I found her apparel in the abbot’s coffer. 
To tell you all this comedy (but for the abbot a tragedy), it 
were too long. 


The language and style, with some few ex- 
ceptions, wherein the author appears to emu- 
late Mr. James the novelist, is vigorous, pure, 
and strongly English. 
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Berore entering on the examination of these 
two works we desire to record the great plea- 
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sure we have felt in reading them. The 
latter is an important addition to our domes- 
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tic history. It gives a connected view of the 
circumstances that led to the settlement of 
one of the three grand questions that have 
agitated public opinion in this century, which 
will continue to influence the future destinies 
of this country. We need not say that the 
other two are the Reform Bill, and the aboli- 
tion of the restrictions on Free Trade. The 
memoirs of Sir Robert Peel become doubly 
interesting when viewed as the explanation of 
the motives of the author's conduct on this 
momentous subject. They are his solemn 
appeal to posterity, his apology as they would 
have been called in the time of Pericles. We 
purpose to examine Mr. Doubleday’s work 
first, and next the memoirs, when we arrive 
at the Catholic Question; not that the latter 
are subordinate to the former in importance, 
but because there are few persons who will 
not eagerly possess themselves of the me- 
moirs; while few, in comparison, will read 
two volumes of a life written without access 
to other documents than what are accessible 
to every one. We must observe that the 
work is truly called the Political Life of Sir 
Robert Peel, it exhibits him solely in relation 
to public persons with whom he acted, and to 
public affairs in which he was remotely or 
nearly concerned. With the exception of a 
few lines at the close of the second volume, 
nothing is said of his character and private 
life. We give the few lines that paint the 
moral character. 

The private character of this extraordinary man is 
easily summed up. It is so because it was unsophisti- 
cated and exemplary, nay, almost without error. He dis- 
dained to imitate the vices of the among whom his 
lot was cast, and he had all the private virtues which can 
alone ennoble those whose greatness depends on the 
mere accident of position. His nature was not such as 
to allow him, in the words of Swift, “to herd with lords 
and gamesters.” His tastes were naturally pure and re- 
fined. In the intervals of public business, he generally 
retired to Drayton Manor, where he found constant end 
congenial employment in the supervision cf the manage- 
ment of his estates, and in the sports and pursuits pecu- 
liar to the country, of which he was devotedly fond. 

The quality of his mind is thus described. 


In any private capacity whatsoever, in short, Sir 
Robert Peel would have been not only an exemplary but 
an extraordinary man. He was not an original thinker ; 
but his wonderful adaptation to business of every sort, 
his unmatchable knowledge of character, his industry, 
and his unerring caution, must have made him successful 
in any walk of life. 

If, as a politician, his career is much more open to 
blame, and also to misapprehension, that career only 
affords another instance how a single false step at the 
outset may distort and vitiate the entire course of a poli- 
tical life, and, in the poet’s words, 

“ Do all the noble substance of worth out 
To its own scandal.” 


To save our readers the treuble of guessing 
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at the “single false step,” we will tell them 
that Mr. Doubleday discovers the whole poli- 
tical life of Sir R. Peel, even every success, 
every failure, to be the consequence of his 
union with the Political Economists on his 
entrance into Parliament, and on the “ fatal 
cash payments in 1819.” Now follows the 
public character. 


To the ordinary observer the course of Sir Robert 
Peel must ever both tortuous and inconsistent ; 
and by every observer it must, at best, be viewed as a 
policy wanting those requisites which critics maintain 
every series of dramatic action ought to possess, “a be- 
ginning, a middle, and an end.” To those who are in- 
clined to approve of it and to those who are inclined to 
blame it, as a yp only can it be viewed. Contem- 
plate it as we will, it must ever appear as an arch with- 
out a keystone, or as a dramatic series of acts without a 
catastrophe ; in short, as an acted enigma never finished, 
in which the obscure is never cleared nor the dark illu- 
minated. 

The final judgment is delivered in these 
words :— 

Much has been said of “ fascination,” as a power pos- 
sessed by men and some of the inferior animals, to com- 
pel others to act in direct contradiction to their natural 
inclinations and instincts. No man ever possessed this 
mysterious faculty to an extent greater than that in 
which it was possessed by Sir Robert Peel, who on more 
than one occasion prevailed upon great numbers of his 
party to act in direct opposition to their former avowed 
opinions and predilections ; and thus far will the power 
of Peel over his fellow-men be acknowledged and appre- 
ciated by posterity. But to the majority of mankind his 
career must ever remain an enigma. The real springs of 
his actions he never could disclose; nor did he ever 
divulge (if he knew them) the ultimate and final results 
to be expected to follow his policy. That policy has, 
therefore, ostensibly neither beginning nor end; nor 
does it possess any features which can make it generally 
intelligible. "Po future historical students Sir Robert 
Peel’s character therefore must ever appear to be one of 
those the extraordinary nature of which all men admit, 
but upon every other portion of which the clouds of doubt 
must continue to rest. Like St. Thomas 4 Becket, 
Cromwell, Machiavelli, the Emperor Julian, Ignatius 
Loyola, and others, he will be variously estimated as his 
character is contemplated from various points of view ; 
whilst the true key to his character and career remains 
hidden from the great majority of those who im future 
time shall think, or speak, or write concerning him. 

We doubt if this judgment will be approved 
by the mass of those who observed Sir Robert 
Peel. To us he does not seem to be of such 
lofty proportions as to be included in the 
category of great names quoted in the last 
passage, great either for good or for evil. 
We deem him to have been a man full, of re- 
sources, and equal to any emergency. Much 
was said while he lived, and is still continu- 
ally repeated, that he was a man of expedi- 
ences. In this opinion we can by no means 
agree, if the word “ expediency” be used to 
designate one who, without thought, and re- 
gardless of the future, either from careless- 
ness, or from an unworthy motive, adopts a 
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line of action that relieves him from present 
embarrassment. But surely no higher praise 
can be bestowed on one who, amidst difficul- 
ties and dangers which he has not brought on 
himself, uses the best means of extrication. 
We will go still further and say, that “ expe- 
diency,” in this sense of the word, is the only 
rational plan of action that a Christian man 
ean follow; believing that all things are 
ordered by the secret counsels of the Most 
High, he uses well the talent given him, and 
acts boldly, committing himself to the guid- 
ance of the Almighty It is in this light we 
consider “expediency” in the case of Sir 
Robert Peel. To this conclusion, if our 
opinion had not been formed long ago, we 
should have been brought by the perusal of 
Mr. Doubleday’s most interesting work to 
which we now desire to call the special atten- 
tion of our readers. We recommend the work 
in general as a sure guide. The remarkable 
coincidence between the Political Life and 
the Memoir, in that part in which they are 
concurrent, the Catholic Question, is a most 
striking proof of the author's sagacity. A 
short sketch of the state of Britain in the 
olden times, and even in times beyond that, 
serves as an introduction to the work. There 
are some clever remarks made, and some 
curious facts brought forward, which deserve 
to be noticed, though they are not always 
entirely trustworthy, as will appear evident, 
we think, by the following extract :— 


In the meantime, the importation of the products of 
the new world helped forward the mutation in diet and 
mode of living. Grain was now more extensively culti- 
vated; and to the more liberal use of bread was added 
coffee as a beverage, sweetened by the produce of the 
sugar-cane. The potato brought over by Raleigh, became 
gradually a favourite root; and tea, the product of 
China, after Vasco de Gama showed the timid seamen of 
that time the ocean-road to India, was added to coffee 
and sugar. Such were the social changes that accom- 
panied the accession of the Stuarts aud the union of the 
two crowns. Their effects were very curious and instruc- 
tive to the philosophical inquirer. 

Either we totally misapprehend the mean- 
ing of our author, or he distinctly asserts that 
the introduction of the before-mentioned fo- 
reign articles of food had an immediate in- 
fluence on the diet of the people, the contrary 
to which is the fact. There is indeed too 
great a fondness for generalization, or rather 
for tracing up effects to causes, which are 
either not germane to them, or inadequate to 
produce them. In a similar spirit the Bank 
Act of 1819, is the key to the whole of Sir R. 
Peel's after conduct; the doctrines known by 
the name of “ Puseyite” are alleged to be of 
a political rather than of a religious nature, 
and to have originated in the prostrate state 
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of the Conservative party. As might be ex- 
pected, the funding system is severely. con- 
demned. We agree, however, with the fol- 
lowing slight notice of it. 

By the Revolution of 1688 was caused, from the very 
necessity of the case, a change in the financial system of 
the country, which, denounced in its commencement by 
some of the wisest and some of the best men of that 
period, and occasionally since that time by men of the 
profoundest views and most comprehensive minds, has 
been continued ever since, and by its influence has worked 
still further local changes, more extraordinary even than 
those which preceded them. This change was the fund- 
ing system, of which it cannot be denied, either by those 
who approve or those who disapprove of it, that it has 
produced greater social mutativn in this country than any 
event since the period of the overthrow of the Anglican 
Catholic Church, not excepting even the two political re- 
volutions of 1640 and 1688. 

Yet great as the evil of the national debt 
may be, we cannot consider it as an unmiti- 
gated evil. It has greatly extended a profit- 
able branch of business, the employment of 
money in loans to individuals. If we are not 
mistaken, it has stimulated all classes of per- 
sons to obtain more by the exercise of their 
respective callings, than is absolutely neces- 
sary for their wants—secure a safe investment 
of the surplus of their earnings. Out of it, 
too, we believe, have arisen those useful esta- 
blishments, the insurance and assurance com- 
panies, benefit clubs, and savings’ banks: at 
least we cannot comprehend how the pre- 
miums of the former and the deposits of the 
latter could have been employed if the fund- 
ing system did not exist. It may be said that 
the larger establishments invest their money 
in mortgages ; this is true, but if we are not 
misinformed, the Equitable has a very large 
sum in Consols, and we are sure that the in- 
numerable benefit societies and savings’ banks 
would soon fail if their deposits could not 
fructify in the public funds? So far, there- 
fore, the humblest individual may reap a be- 
nefit directly from the national debt, while by 
a judicious mode of imposing direct instead 
of indirect taxes, the burden may be made to 
fall on those who are the best able to bear it. 
We will only add, that in spite of all the 
gloomy prognostications, the national debt 
has not yet crushed the producing powers of 
the community. How far such a system may 
be carried it is not for us to say. 

We must now follow Mr. Peel into Par- 
liament, which he entered in 1804, at the 
age of twenty-one—at a time when the “ old 
high Tory party, which comprised a great 
majority of persons connected with law and 
trade, was still in the ascendant.” The 
first important vote that he gave was that 
on the resolutions which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Vansittart had, as our 
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author says, the “hardihood” to propose, 
denying the depreciation of the currency, 
as established by Mr. Horner's committee. 
We believe that Mr. Vansittart was not so 
ignorant as Mr. Doubleday asserts him to 
have been, but that the government acted 
upon principles of policy in this question, and 
we also believe that the policy was sound. 
The situation of the country, at that time en- 
gaged in the death struggle with France, was 
such, that the public mind needed to be 
tranquillized. Such is the conclusion to 
which we have come, from remarks which 
Lord Bexley made in various conversations at 
a later period of his life. 

Upon the death of Mr. Perceval, Lord 
Liverpool, the Premier, selected Mr. Peel 
as the Secretary for Ireland. He had, in the 
Session of the year in which Mr. Perceval 
died, opposed rd Morpeth’s motion to 
consider the state of Ireland. We give the 
close of his speech with the author's previous 
remark :— 

It is not a little curious to remark by the way, that he 
concludes this his first speech on this vexed question with 
the avoidance of any pledge as to the general question of 
further concessions to the Catholics. The words are 
these :—“ In giving his vote, however, on the present 
occasion, he would by no means pledge himself with re- 
gard to the Catholic question, but merely give his negative 
to a motion which, in the present instance, was at least 
unnecessary.” 

Mr. Doubleday imagines that even at this 
early period, while Mr. Fitzgerald was the 
Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, a decided 
emancipationist, Mr. Peel's hostility to the 
demands of the Catholic party were much 
coloured by the elements amidst which he 
lived. This is possible but not probable, 
unless we believe him to have been double- 
minded to an extraordinary degree. We insert 
a well-merited eulogium on his conduct on 
the question of Irish Education. 

On the question of Irish Education his conduct was 
never, from first to last, that of a bigot who merges 
everything in religious fanaticism. By making it a com- 
mon ground on which the Catholic and the Protestant 
might meet in peace, he seems to have cherished the 
vain hope that some mitigation might be thrown upon 
the consuming heat of that odium theologicum which 
would recklessly leave the temporal welfare of a realm to 
perish amidst the spiritual conflict of opposing sectaries. 
To this insane species of warfare the calm and practical 
temperament of Peel was ever opposed. From his first 
entrance upon the tumultuous arena of Irish politics to 
the end of his life, he would, if he could, have quenched 
the fiercer polemics that consume their country amid 
their fires in the cooler element of practical and secular 
education : but this was far beyond his power. His en- 
couragement of schools, where the strife of religious pro- 
selytism might be merged in the soberer pursuits of ordi- 
nary mental culture, was only attributed to lukewarm- 
ness by one party and to infidelity by the other ; and by 
the diligence alone with which he sought to remedy the 
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multiform abuses and total want of order which ex- 
isted in the details of his owd office, did he gain credit 
in Ireland with either party. In all else, for his own 
party he was too temporising, for the emancipationists 
too exacting. 

We must refer to the work for the strictures 
on Mr. Peel’s management of Irish affairs. 
He quitted his position 1818, succeeding Mr. 
Abbott in the representation of the University 
of Oxford. On this Mr. Doubleday makes the 
following pertinent remarks :— 

It is more than probable that the Lord Chancellor 
Eldon, to whose influence in the university Mr. Peel 
mostly owed his success, was partly incited to the feat 
by the pleasure of disappointing Mr. Canning, who 
aspired to succeed the Speaker in this honourable posi- 
tion, but who, amongst the other coquetries with liberal- 
ism which formed a part of his selfish and tortuous course, 
and at last obtained for him a brief term of uneasy power, 
had given a qualified support to the Catholic canse. 
The retirement of Mr. Peel at this juncture was unques- 
tionably against the wishes of the cabinet, which then, 
and for some years after, was retained in office chiefly by 
the hatred of the Regent, afterwards George I'V., to their 
Whig opponents. Whatever might be the real motives 
of the Irish Secretary, however, on this occasion, they 
prevailed, and he quitted Ireland and his office together. 
For his easy triamph over Mr. Canning, achieved through 
the friendship of Lord Eldon, his noble patron was a few 
years afterwards made to pay dearly. For the present, 
everything ran smoothly, and Mr. Peel continued to give 
his able support to the government of which he had now 
ceased to form a part. 

For all that relates to the Bill for the re- 
sumption of Cash Payments in 1819—a mea- 
sure most severely condemned in these pages, 
we must refer to the work itself. Mr Peel 
did not resume office until January, 1822, 
when he became Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, under Lord Liverpool. 
“ Of this post,” says Mr. Doubleday— 

Of this post Mr. Peel took possession in the January 
of 1822, under circumstances by no means calculated to 
add to what are commonly styled “the sweets of office,” 
but well adapted to try to the uttermost that command 
of temper, urbanity, courtesy, and winning plausibility, 
of which he possessed so extraordinary a share. 

He had taken no part in the disgraceful 
proceedings instituted against Queen Caro- 
line, proceedings of which neither his head 
nor his heart could approve. He took his 
share in the business of the session, but 
neither he nor his father were present at the 
debate in which Mr. Brougham advocated the 
necessity of an equitable adjustment. This 
proposal was negatived by a large majority as 
it deserved to be. An Administration and the 
House of Commons, may make a grievous 
mistake, and pass a bill for continuing dis- 
tress, instead of curing it; and such a bill, 
our author asserts, was the bill of 1819. It 
was impossible to repeat it in 1822. Still it 
were better to suffer that distress, than to 
violate the public faith by an Act of Parlia- 
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ment. However blameable the conduct of 
those who helped to pass the Act of 1819, 
however crass their ignorance, and our author 
is unsparing in his vituperation of them, it 
must be remembered that the statements 
made by the most sagacious men, those who 
were most largely engaged in monetary and 
commercial affairs, were so conflicting, that 
mistakes are not to be wondered at. Even at 
this present time, when the science of Poli- 
tical Economy is aspiring to be classed among 
the exact sciences ; when money transactions 
are both largerand more varied than they ever 
were, the highest authorities would be found 
at variance upon any great and unexpected 
transaction. The truth is that the compli- 
cating and opposing circumstances are greater 
than they are thought to be, and like all 
human things they are in constant fluctua- 
tion and mutation. At the death of Lord 
Liverpool, Mr. Canning became premier, 
and Mr. Peel quitted office. In this inter- 
val of comparative leisure Mr Peel turned 
his attention to the criminal law, the re- 
formaiton of which had been the great ob- 
ject of Sir Samuel Romilly’s well spent life. 
That it needed reform will not be denied, 
The mere fact that the number of commit- 
ments in 1806, amounting to 4,346, in 1827, 
had reached to 17,924, testifies to this neces- 
sity. Doubtless, augmented distress had much 
to do with this fourfold increase, for ease of 
living and morality do as naturally walk toge- 
ther as distress and felony. The increase in 
the population, however, must not be lost 
sight of, as well as the growing numbers in 
the large manufacturing centres. Mr. Double- 
day doubts whether “ this softening of the cri- 
minal code has even the slightest tendency to 
diminish crime.” He gives his view of the 
ancient criminal code of England in these 
words :— 

The ancient criminal code of England, barbarous as it 
seems to modern refinements, was made when the temp- 
tation to the higher class of offences was really nothing ; 
when an ordinary artizan could easily obtain wages so 
liberal that a week's labour would obtain for him a half 
or more of the carcass of an ox, or two or three sheep ; 
and when, consequently, the desperation and reckless- 
ness endangered by want had no existence. To make a 
man then a felon, downright vice and profligacy must 
accompany the crime; and upon this principle it was that 
our ancestors punished stealing, burglary, and highway 
robbery, so severely ; it being at the same time a maxim 
of law that “ stealing victuals,” if actual want existed, 
was no felony. It must also be recollected that the 
change in the value of money since the accession of the 
Tudors has made the ancient criminal law much more 
severe than its framers intended it to be.. “ Stealing 
above the value of tenpence” was, at the time of the 
enactment, which severely punished it, really stealing 
above the value of sixteen shillings, or more than that. 
Hence it may be safely affirmed that “ petty larceny,” in 
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the modern sense, was not severely punished under our 
earlier kings, though all such robberies as argued real de- 
pravity in the thief certainly were so. 


While we are on this topic it may not be 
amiss to quote our author's opinion on Capital 
Punishment :— 

To argue, as many now do, that capital punishments 
only harden those who behold them, seems to strike at 
the existence of any sort of infliction as an example. 
That, in the metropolis, an execution, performed in the 
presence of probably ten thousand utterly depraved beings 
of both sexes, whose aim it is to throw discredit upon all 
punishment, may produce little apparent preventive 
effect, is quite true; for where criminality has at length 
become <pidemic, punishments no doubt lose much of 
their effect. It seems, however, almost impossible to 
believe that the capital punishment of heinous crime, 
amidst a community generally moral, can fail of its pre- 
ventive effect. 


This is sound reasoning; we would that 
those who desire to abolish the punishment 
of death even in the case of murder could be 
influenced by it. After Canning’s death, Lord 
Goderich formed his “ Sooterkin” admini- 
stration, and almost immediately abandoned 
it. The Wellington and Peel administration 
was formed, in which Mr. Peel became Home 
Secretary for the second time. Of this admi- 
nistration in which Lord Eldon did not take 
a share, and by the way, his exclusion from 
office is attributed to Mr. Peel. Our author 
avers that the * subtlety of Mr. Peel's intellect 
enabled him, without seeming to do so, to 
command, not only the Duke of Wellington, 
but through the duke, the entire govern- 
ment.” In another part of the work, Mr. Peel 
is described almost as turning the Duke of 
Wellington round his little finger. This is 
positively the first time that we have heard of 
any man having obtained the mastery over 
the Duke of Wellington. It seems passing 
strange that the writer of “ the Dispatches,” 
in which some of the nicest questions of 
policy are examined and soundly decided. 
The man who formed in secret his own opi- 
nions, and astonished even his generals by 
carrying them out. The man who was 
so strong in self-reliance that his decisions 
were nearly inflexible —who, even in the 
discharge of so small a duty as the warden- 
ship of the Cinque Ports, went into the 
minuter details and would tolerate no inter- 
ference, it is indeed passing strange that 
this man should, unknown to himself, be led 
in strings by a colleague. This same subile 
power that kept out Lord Eldon, kept in Mr. 
Huskisson, in spite of the Duke's strong per 
sonal dislike to that very “ questionable per- 
sonage.” This administration had very serious 
difficulties to cope with. O'Connell was at 
the height of his power over the Catholics of 
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Ireland, and raised afresh the storm of Catho- 
lic agitation which had been lulled during 
Mr. Canning’s tenure of office. France was 
under the sway of the imbecile Charles X. 
who had passed from libertinism into bigotry ; 
lastly, the Czar was attacking Turkey. The 
first important motion that was made was the 
motion of Lord John Russell for the repeal 
of the Corporation and Test Acts, which was 
carried by a majority of forty-four in a house 
of 430 members. Mr. Peel opposed the 
motion : we insert a part of his speech :— 


“YT am not prepared, I confess (said the right honour- 
able Secretary), to argue that this question is essentially 
interwoven with the protection of the Church of Eng- 
land. 1 am far from thinking that the two are so con- 
nected, that the Church must fall if the Test and Corpo- 
ration Acts are repealed; but in considering whether 
such ancient laws as these ought to be repealed—to 
argue thus—‘ Should we enact them now ” is not, in my 
opinion, by any means a fair mode of viewing the ques- 
tion. Whether we should or should not enact such laws 
in modern times, is not the test to judge of the propriety 
of repealing laws in an ancient monarchy, when manners 
and customs have grown up and become interwoven with 
the laws. I must say the principles on which I am dis- 
posed to look at these Jaws, with the exception of their 
bearing, of course, upon the Catholic question, are the 
same with those laid down by my right honourable friend 
(Mr. Huskisson). - be * Is then any great 
practical grievance complained of ?” 


By the public at large the repeal of these 
Acts was felt to be the precursor of the repeal 
of the Catholic disabilities. Instinct rather 
than reason led to this feeling. There is no 
necessary connexion between the two cases. 
butsoitwas The Duke himself unwittingly 
hastened on the crisis by his appointing Mr. 
Vesey Fitzgerald President of the Board of 
Trade, by accepting which office he necessa- 
rily vacated his seat for the county of Clare. 
To the amazement of the whole empire Mr. 
O'Connell was proposed as a candidate in op- 
position to Mr. V. Fitzgerald and returned by 
a large majority. Then it was that the pent- 
up passions of the Roman Catholics, more 
especially of the excitable peasantry, burst 
forth with a fury that startled even the dema- 
gogue himself. From that moment Mr. Peel 
had to choose between consistency in words 
and consistency in deeds; whether, in short, 
he would continue to oppose the Catholic 
claims because he had always opposed them, 
or whether he would yield them because they 
could no longer be opposed. Causes over 
which he had no control had brought the 
question to an issue. Amiongst the minor 
causes we must reckon the speech made at 
Londonderry by Mr. Dawson, and the letter 
written by Lord Anglesey, the Lord Lieutenant, 
to Dr. Curtis, one of the Irish prelates. Mr. 
Peel resolved on his course. The difficulties 


that were to be encountered were enormous. 
The personal hostility of the king, wavering, 
according, and retracting, even after the notice 
of the motion had been given,—his question- 
able conduct, and his most reluctant assent 
at the last moment, given in writing at Mr. 
Peel's suggestion, kept the Cabinet in anxiety 
and embarrassment for many days. 

We have now reached the period of the 
“ memoirs ” to which we must devote the re- 
mainder of the space. One most happy 
illustration in his speech on bringing in the 
Catholic Relief Bill must be quoted :— 


“We cannot replace the Roman-catholics in the posi- 
tion in which we found them when the system of relaxa- 
tion and indulgence began. We have given them the 
opportunities of acquiring education, wealth, and power. 
We have removed with our hands the seal from the ves- 
sel in which a mighty spirit was enclosed; but it will 
not, like the genius in the fable, return within its narrow 
confines to gratify our curiosity, and to enable us to cast 
it back into the obscurity from which we evoked it.” 


Our author's estimate of this speech we 
give as a good specimen of Mr. Doubleday's 
very clear and pleasing style :— 


As an address adapted to a great purpose, Mr. Peel’s 
speech on this occasion nevertheless abounds in qualities 
more valuable, because more practically and permanently 
efficient than any eloquence can be. ical in its con- 
duct, clear in its statements, and comprehensive in its 
details, it persuades and convinces the reason, and not 
the passions, and effects its purpose without the question- 
able aid of adventitious excitement or meretricious orna- 
ment. Asa matter of display, it has no rivalship with 
the more splendid effusions of Burke, Sheridan, or Can. 
ning; but as a matter of business, as a practical means 
adapted to a practical purpose, it is itself almost unrivalled. 
From abstraction and generalitiesit is totally free. Mr. Peel’s 
peculiar position as a statesman, as well as the bent of 
his opinions and temperament, precluded him from flights 
of fancy on the beauty of toleration. or from that affec- 
tation of refined philosophy which makes light of 
theological differences, and would treat the aspirations 
of sacerdotal ambition as if they were mere casuistical 
polemics—questions for the schools, and unworthy the 
attention of either the statesman or the legislator. Hence 
every sentence uttered by the speaker is immediately ap- 
plicable to the question before him, and tends to promote 
the object which he has in view. Ornament is given up 
for the sake of concentration of reasoning; and if the 
fancy is left untouched, the understanding is more surely 
captivated, It is certain that this masterly piece of special 
pleading—for such the right honourable Secretary’s ad- 
dress undoubtedly is—must always rank as one of his 
greatest oratorical efforts. As a display of logical art, it 
is very fine; and when the torrent of obloquy and ribaldry 
with which the speaker was constantly assailed is remem- 
bered, the entire calmness, self-possession, and courtesy 
which characterise it, are surprising. 

Our space will not allow us to follow our 
author through the Poor Law and Corn Law 
questions,—we regret to see the hostility dis- 
played in the work against the first of these. 
To those who remember the working of the 
old law, with the harshness of the overseers 
to some claimants for relief; their favouritism 
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to others; the dishonest principles adopted 
in all the agricultural districts at least, of 
paying low wages and making up the deficit 
out of the Poors’ Rates, by which an unfair 
burden was laid on house property; the ab- 
surdity of fostering early marriages by the 
amount of relief given ; the demoralisation of 
the working class who crowded the work- 
houses, retiring to them when it suited their 
purpose, in the winter, and emerging when 
tempted by the return of summer; to those 
persons this hostility seems a marvel. Mr. 
Doubleday, as our readers will have seen, is 
no blind worshipper of Sir Robert Peel; in 
our opinion he does not rate his public cha- 
racter sufficiently high. The ugly words 
“cunning,” “subtle,” are hardly suitable to 
this statesman. Our readers will find all the 
accessory parts, the contemporaneous history, 
the characters of the principal actors both at 
home and abroad truly and admirably de- 
scribed. ‘i 

We now turn to the Memoirs. Their 
value obviously depends on their truth- 
fulness. After a very careful perusal of them 
we come to the conclusion that the conduct of 
Sir Robert Peel on this most trying occasion 
was that of a man who prefers the welfare and 
safety of his country to every personal consi- 
deration. Early in the book he gives his rea- 
sons for opposing emancipation :-— 


The connexion of that religion with the most impor- 
tant events in the domestic history of this country—the 
forcible transfer of its temporal possessions to the re- 
formed Church—the recognition of an external spiritual 
authority—the natural sympathies (in religious matters 
at least) with foreign nations acknowledging thesameautho- 
rity—the peremptory refusal by the Irish Roman Catho- 
lics to submit to those restrictions to which in all other 
countries, Protestant or Catholic, the ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments in the Church of Rome and the intercourse 
with the Papal See were subject—the impossibility of 
imposing such restrictions by the mere will of the Legis- 
lature—these and other similar considerations presented 
to my mind matter for grave reflection—for serious mis- 
giving, whether there could be that identity of interest 
and feeling which would permit the practical application 
of the principle of perfect civil equality in the administra- 
tion of Irish affairs, and whether, if the equality were 
nominal and not practical, there would be satisfaction 
and contentment on the part of the Roman Catholics. 

The Roman Catholic Church, with its historical asso. 
ciations—its system of complete organisation and disci- 
pline—its peculiar tenets and ministrations, calculated 
and intended to exercise a control not merely spiritual 
over those who profess its faith, is an institution wholly 
differing in its political bearings and influence from other 
forms of religious belief not in accordance with the Esta- 
blished Chnrch. 

It cannot be denied that nearly all men 
held those opinions. As little can it be as- 
serted that the few early advocates of emanci- 
pation knew anything of the real state of the 
Roman Catholic church. They looked upon 
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it as effete, much as the countryman in the 
fable looked upon the half frozen viper which 
he cherished in his bosom. Viewing the 
question from this period, and dispassionately 
considering it in all its bearings, although we 
freely admit that the emancipation was a ne- 
cessary measure, we confess that those who 
opposed it were more nearly right than those 
who advocated it. The case as regards Sir 
R. Peel lies in a nutshell. He had always 
opposed Catholic emancipation on “ broad 
and uncompromising grounds,” as he says in 
his letter to the Duke of 11th August, 1828, 
He yielded to necessity. In the House of 
Commons there was a majority of six in its 
favour in 1828, following on a majority of four 
against it in 1827. And the majority in the 
House of Lords, composed as it was, did not 
satisfy him. Was he then the proper person 
to originate the measure? In the letter just 
quoted he gives his opinion :-— 

I am ready, at the hazard of any sacrifice, to maintain 
the opinion which I now deliberately give—that there is 
upon the whole less of evil in making a decided effort to 
settle the Catholic question, than in leaving it, as it has 
been left, an open question—the Government being un- 
decided with respect to it, and paralysed in consequence 
of that indecision upon many occasions peculiarly requir- 
ing promptitude and energy of action. 

A little further on he thus speaks of him- 
self in connexion with the measure :— 


“T have been too deeply committed on the question— 
have expressed too strong opinions in respect to it—too 
much jealousy and distrust of the Roman Catholics—too 
much apprehension as to the immediate and remote con- 
sequences of yielding to their claims—to make it advan- 
tageous for the King’s service that I should be the indi- 
vidual to originate the measure.” 

We must refer our readers to what the 
writer says of that letter twenty years after. 
We marked it, but it is too long for quota- 
tion. Repeatedly Sir R. Peel adverts to his 
unfitness for bringing the measure before the 
House, and it had been agreed upon between 
himself and the Duke that he should retire 
from the administration. He had pledged 
himself to support the inevitable measure, and 
to exert all his influence in favour of it. 

Wenowcometothe turningpoint. Parliament 
was about to meet; the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Bishops of London and Durham, 
had declared to the Duke that they must de- 
cidedly oppose the bill: the unwillingness of 
the King was known to be great, although the 
formal proposition had not been made to him; 
the Duke of Wellington and the Earl Grey 
were the only persons who could procure the 
King’s consent. If the former failed could 
the latter succeed? We again have recourse 
to the Memoirs for the last time :— 


It may perhaps have been thought by some that the 
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high and established character of Earl Grey—his great 
abilities and great political experience—would have ena- 
bled him to surmount these various difficulties. In ad- 
dition to those high qualifications, Earl Grey had the ad- 
vantage of having been the strenuous and consistent 
advocate of the Roman Catholic cause—the advantage 
also of having stood aloof from the administrations of 
Mr. Canning and Lord Ripon, and of having strong 
claims on the esteem and respect of all parties, without 
being fettered by the trammels of any. I had, however, 
the strongest reasons for the conviction that Lord Grey 
could not have succeeded in an undertaking which, in 
the supposed case of his accession to power, would have 
been abandoned as hopeless by the Duke of Wellington, 
and abandoned on the ground that the Sovereign would 
not adopt the advice of his servants in respect of the con- 
sideration of the Catholic Question. 

Being convinced that the Catholic Question must be 
settled, and without delay —being resolved that no act of 
mine should obstruct or retard its settlement—impressed 
with the strongest feelings of attachment to the Duke of 
Wellington—of admiration of his upright conduct and 
intentions as Prime Minister—of deep interest in the 
success of an undertaking on which he had entered from 
the purest motives and the highest sense of public duty 
—I determined not to insist upon retirement from office, 
but to make to the Duke the voluntary offer of that offi- 
cial co-operation, should he consider it indispensable, 
which he scrupled, from the influence of kind and consi- 
derate feelings, to require from me. 


He voluntarily remained in office as a 
matter of duty, although he had a clear fore- 
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sight of the penalties to which he would be 
exposed,—“ the rage of party—the rejection 
by the University of Oxford—the alienation of 
private friends—the interruption of family 
affections,”"—-was he right? we believe that 
posterity will unanimously decide that he was 
right. 

We conclude by applying to his con- 
duct on this occasion the praise bestowed 
upon him by Mr. Doubleday for his conduct 
on the Reform Bill :— 


It is impossible to contemplate the events of the re- 
form-crisis minutely and dispassionately without arriving 
at the conclusion, that to the good sense, prudence, mo- 
deration, and foresight of Sir Robert Peel, the country 
owed more than it was ever disposed to acknowledge. 
Of all the opponents of the bill, he alone preserved his 
equanimity, courtesy, and caution, to the very last. Had 
he, swayed for once by his passions or political feelings, 
or, too much entangled by friendly and official ties, con- 
sented to join for ever so short a period in the councils 
of the extreme party opposed to the bill, the consequences 
must inevitably have been disastrous. It was a fortunate 
thing for all that his sagacity had taught him exactly 
where resistance ought to end, and forbearance to begin; 
and it is for those who accuse him of want of constancy, 
or want of energy, to show how opposition could have 
been carried further without almost certain ruin to that 
which it was the end of resistance to guard and to pre- 
serve. 
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Tue volumes before us form the continuation 
of the Memoirs and private correspondence 
which came under our notice a year ago, and 
present features of equal, if not of greater, in- 
terest. The period at which the present 
Memoirs commence was one of the most 
critical and, at the same time, the most glo- 
rious of our history. The mighty Corsican 
conquerer had accomplished results con- 
trasted with which those attained by the re- 
nowned hero of antiquity, Alexander Magnus, 
are cast into the shade in more senses than 
one. Macedonia’s madman poured a destruc- 
tive torrent, in the whirl of which himself 
was overwhelmed, from the Danube to the 
Indus, leaving his course traceable only by 
the widely-spread desolation it had effected. 
Napoleon, on the other hand, proved that he 
could wield the sceptre with as much power 
as the sword. After a series of political con- 
vulsions and sanguinary wars, unparalleled in 
the world’s annals, he established his domi- 
nion over the whole extent of continental 
Europe. Spain and Belgium he converted 
into family possessions, by nominating two 
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of his brothers their sovereigns. Sweden 
and Naples at the opposite extremities of 
Europe, he handed over to two of his Mar- 
shals ; Austria became in effect subject to him 
by the matrimonial alliance which he decreed 
should be the sequel of his victories; the 
lesser German States had no choice but to 
submit to him; and Russia, awed by his 
threatening voice, shut her ports hostilely 
against us. Finally, as if to put the energies 
of our country to the severest conceivable 
test, the impending rupture with the United 
States, which quickly developed itself into 
war, put the climax to the complication of 
embarrassments and dangers that beset us. 
England found herself in a state of complete 
isolation, but looked with dauntless and un- 
shrinking front upon the scene before her— 
the whole civilized world arrayed in arms 
against her—and maintained her proud posi- 
tion till she had severed every head of the 
hydra, overturned and annihilated the hugest 
despotism ever set up, and attained a peace 
which proved the most durable on record. 
Our internal state, at this time, was such as 
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would have greatly depressed any nation less 
resolute of purpose, or whose government 
rested on a less solid foundation. Discontent 
was rampant in Ireland, and shewed itself in 
frequent popular tumults; and while England, 
despite these discouragements, was buckling 
herself to the strife, her Monarch was seized 
by that lamentable malady which, this time, 
accompanied him to his grave. Though no 
political difficulties aggravated the former 
occurrence of this misfortune, in the year 
1788, many embarrassments and anomalies 
resulted from it, among which perhaps the 
most remarkable was the turning topsy-turvy, 
as it were, of political parties. Pitt, the stre- 
nuous advocate for the maintevance and ex- 
tension of the prerogatives of the Crown, 
strongly arguing for restricting the powers of 
the Regent; Fox, on the other hand, as stre- 
nuous an asserter of popular rights, stoutly 
claiming for him the full exercise of regal 
authority. The perplexity consequent upon 
the second attack of insanity, in the year 1810, 
was seriously increased by the indiscreet zeal 
of the Prince's friends in Parliament, and the 
long and fruitless debates to which it gave 
rise. Apprehensions were entertained that 
these incessant parliamentary squabbles 
might operate most injuriously to the public 
service. Thus Admiral Berkeley writes from 
Lisbon, Jan. 19, 1811. 


We are waiting with the greatest anxiety for the Re- 
gency events, and it is an anxiety not only caused by 
what may occur on your side of the water, but as for our 
own fate, and that of the Peninsula; as if the reinforce- 
ments have been delayed on account of the proceedings 
of the legislature in England, the complete ruin of all we 
have been doing is certain; and if they are not now on 
their way here anu embarked, I conceive everything will 
be lost, whereas, if they were to arrive now, I believe 
lord Wellington would end the campaign in a fortnight. 
At present, we are compelled to act on the defensive ; 
and a proper degree of caution seems absolutely neces- 
sary to be observed. But as the enemy seems equally to 
tread that ground, and have received all the reinforce- 
ments which, I believe, can possibly be sent them, an 
addition on ous part would turn the scale most effectually. 
But I think it is always the case in England, whenever 
we have any political squabbles, we are apt to think the 
machine of the whole world stops to look at, and admire 
the speeches made in the British parliament. 


The Prince himself was anxious to have it 
believed that he did not sanction the vehe- 
mence of his friends in his behalf, and that 
all his thoughts were centered in love for and 
sympathy with his father, to whose recovery 
he was earnestly looking forward. On Feb. 
4, he writes to Mr. Perceval:— 

“ The Prince owes it to the truth and sincerity of cha- 
racter, which he trusts will appear in every action of his 
life, explicitly to declare that the irresistible impulse of 
Jilial duty and affection to his beloved and afflicted 
Sather leads him to dread that any act of the Regent 
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might in the smallest degree have the effect of interfering 
with the progress (?) of the sovereign’s authority.” 


How far these expressions coincided with 
his real feelings appears from the sumptuous 
and fantastic entertainment he gave at Carlton 
House, a few months afterwards. Lord Tem- 
ple, in a letter written about this time says, 


The King is certainly very ill, and was, I believe, worse 
yesterday. The dropsical symptoms are derided by the 
Court, but I am convinced, do not the less exist. The 
JSéie is still, as they say, to come on, but I doubt it. 


On this the editor remarks, 


The féte mentioned by Lord Temple, was a ball and 
banquet, given at CaNton Palace, on the 19th of June, at 
which several members of the royal families of France 
and England, and some three thousand of the nobility 
and gentry were entertained, in a style of unexampled 
magnificence, by the Prince Regent. According to a 
description then published : 

“The ~eom at the bottom of the staircase represented 
a bower with a grotto, lined with a profusion of shrubs 
and flowers. The grand table extended the whole 
length of the conservatory, and across Carlton House to 
the length of two hundred feet. Along the centre of the 
table, about six inches above the surface, a eanal of pure 
water continued flowing from a silver fountain, beauti- 
fully constructed at the head of the table. Its banks 
were covered with green moss and aquatic flowers; gold 
and silver fish swam and sported through the bubbling 
current, which produced a pleasing murmur where it 
fell, and formed a cascade at the outlet. At the head of 
the table, above the fountain, sat his Royal Highness, 
the Prince Regent, on a plain mahogany chair with a 
feather back. The most particular friends of the Prince 
were arranged on each side. They were attended by 
sixty servifors ; seven waited on the Prince, besides six 
of the King’s and six of the Queen’s footmen, in their 
state liveries, with one man in a complete suit of ancient 
armour. 

* * * * * 

The spirit of the whole thing was condemned by the 
subjects of the afflicted king, who was made its ostensible 
cause, and notwithstanding that “the company com- 
prised all the members of administration, the foreign 
ambassadors, the principal nobility and gentry in town, 
the most distinguished military and naval officers, the 
Lord and Lady Mayoress, and the principal alde: men and 
magistrates,” who did not leave off their unseasonable 
feasting and dancing till six o’clock in the morning. there 
were still left in the kingdom many persons, who bitterly 
compared the Prince’s professions of filial devotion on 
accepting the Regency only a few months back, with this 
ill-timed display of regal magnificence and prodigal re- 
joicing. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, who was present, says, ‘ The great 
expense of this entertainment has been contrasted with 
the misery of the starving weavers of Lancashire and 
Glasgow.” It, however, abounded with incongruities, 
among which, a feast in compliment to a sovereign, an 
a parent, then suffering under the most pitiable affliction 
to which human nature could be subjected—a fish-pond 
running through a dining-table, and a knight in the ar- 
mour of the twelfth or thirteenth century, grouped with 
lacqueys in the plush and scarlet of the nineteenth, were 
among the most prominent. However, the féte was 
eminently characteristic of its princely designer, and no- 
thing more need be said of it. 


The Prince's love of pleasure, and the ex- 
travagant expenditure into which he plunged 
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in the gratification of it, as was evident from 
his debts, amounting, in 1812, to no less a 
sum than £525,000, was clearly inconsistent 
with close attention to the duties imposed 
upon him as Regent; and we accordingly 
find him resorting to any expedient that 
chance offered to withdraw himself from the 
consideration of the perplexed questions 
which then agitated the political world, and 
the incessant attacks on his government by a 
well-organised parliamentary opposition. Mr. 
Freemantle adduces an edifying instance of 
this in a letter to the Marquis of Buckingham, 
dated Nov. 28, 1811. 

As you will be interested in knowing the particulars of 
the Prince of Wales’ attack, I write to say that, although 
it was nothing but the strain of the muscle, yet he has 
made so much of it, and it affected him so greatly, that it 
has created a great sensation. It was done while Prin- 
cess Charlotte was at Oatlands ; she was endeavouring to 
dance the Scotch step, called the Highland Fling, and 
there was a laugh in endeavouring to make Adam (who 
was one of the party) teach her. The Prince got up, and 
said he would show her; and in doing so, evidently 
wrenched his ancle; this took place ten days ago, since 


which he has never been out of his bed. 
* * * * = 


He will sign nothing, and converse with no one on 
business ([ speak up to yesterday); and you may ima- 
gine, therefore, the distress and difficulty in which the 
Ministers are placed. The Duke of Cumberland is going 
about saying it is all sham, and that he could get up, and 
would be perfectly well if he pleased. J protest, I think 
he is so worried and perplexed by all the prospect before 
him, and by the necessity which now arises of his taking 
a definitive step, that it has harassed his mind, and ren- 
dered him totally incapable, for want of nerves, of doing 
anything; and in order to shun the necessity, he en- 
courages the illness, and continues in his bed. You may 
rely upon the fact, as I tell you of his situation up to 
yesterday. 

A prominent feature in these volumes is 
the interminable negotiations carried on by 
Lord Wellesley and the Duke of York, on the 
part of the Regent, with Lords Grenville and 
Grey, having for its ostensible object, the in- 
troduction of those distinguished statesmen 
into the government. The main difficulty 
arose from the condition, on which they in- 
sisted, that they should have the control of 
the Royal Household, and that the removal of 
Roman Catholic disabilities should be made a 
government measure. To the former requi- 
sition the Prince, whether sincerely or not, 
intimated his readiness to concede, but on 
the latter point he was resolute in refusing 
his concurrence. As regards his motives for 
taking this course, a letter addressed to the 
Marquis of Buckingham, by a correspondent 
whose name is not given, thus explains them. 
It will be seen that he entertains no very 
high opinion of the Prince. 

The language of those most intimate with the Prince, 
now is, that he considers the conduct of the Catholics as 
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personally hostile to him, inasmuch as it shows an utter 
distrust of his intentions, when he should be his own 
master; and in the interim agitates his government to 
the centre—and that so long as they assumed this me- 
nacing attitude, he would give way to no change which 
would distinctly favour their objects. This distinctly re- 
fers, your Lordship will see, to a continuance of the pre- 
sent people, and affords him a plausible pretence of leav- 
ing things as they are, which strikes me to be the part 
the most consonant to his love of ease, and, I apprehend, 
personal timidity of character. 

At this time of day nothing strikes us with 
so much astonishment as the inveterate oppo- 
sition offered year after year to “Catholic 
Emancipation,” as the measure was called, 
aud which is paralleled only by the equally 

ertinacious obstructions thrown in the way 
of Parliamentary Reform. Well do we re- 
member the overwhelming sensation that per- 
vaded the House when Lord John Russell an- 
nounced that one of the effects of the great 
measure he was introducing to them, and 
which became law the same session, would be 
the entire disfranchisement of sixty boroughs. 
What should we now say, if it were proposed 
to re-introduce into Parliament three hundred 
and twenty nomination members? With 
what a burst of universal indignation would 
such a proposal be received. 

The overture made to Grey and Grenville 
through the medium of the Duke of York, 
was far from creditable to the Regent, the 
Duke being among the most prominent op- 
posers of the Roman Catholic claims. Their 
answer showing the impossibility of enter- 
taining it, is brief and dignified. Mr. Gren- 
ville writes to the Marquis on the subject,— 

My wish was to have dwelt upon all the very invidious 
topics, but sume of our friends being disinclined to a de- 
tailed answer, I am quite ready to acquiesce in a short 
negative and shall think it a very good riddance.” 


‘hough the assassination of Perceval, by 
seriously weakening the ministry, rendered 
the co-operation of Lords Grey and Grenville 
more desirable than ever, and the negotia- 
tions were apparently renewed with increased 
spirit, it is certain that neither party was act- 
ing with sincerity. Grey writing to Gren- 
ville, says :— 

“The Prince, I hear, was very angry and very violent 
against some of us after dinner, and a certain portion of 
Curagoa.” 

And again, Lord Grenville expresses his 
fears to the Marquis that certain concessions 
may be made by the Regent, and that the ne- 
gotiation is not yet at an end. 

“] hardly dare hope the thing is over yet. My appre- 


hension is, that the household officers will resign ; though 
] rather hope that the Prince or Moira will make a feint 


of keeping them.” 
The final termination of the affair is thus 
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complacently announced in a letter to the 
Marquis from his brother Thomas :— 

Cleveland Square, Friday night, half-past 12. 
My pearest Brotruer, 

I have just left Camelford House, and do most heartily 
congratulate you on the intelligence that the dangers and 
responsibility of the present moment will continue in the 
present hands. 

Adam has just announced to my brother the Prince’s 
desire to see him and Lord Grey, on Sunday morning ; 
and has privately communicated to them, by the Prince’s 
desire, his intention of continuing the present Ministers ; 
although it is too late, we hear, to pursue you with this 
happy communication to-night, I leave it as I go to bed, 
with orders for its being left with you at an early hour 
to-morrow. The terms of the message, and the appoint- 
ment for Sunday, are all as gracious as possible, and 
filled with expressions of kindness, It is received by 
Lord Grenville as final, but must not be indiscreetly 
mentioned till after the formal audience on Sunday. 
Rejoice with me, my dearest brother, at this providential 
escape. 

The Prince, on his side, was yet more can- 
did and explicit, declaring publicly and 
without reserve, that had Lord Grenville 
been forced upon him he would have abdi- 
cated. 

The appointment of Lord Liverpool to the 
Premiership was adopted as a sort of last des- 
perate resource, but turned out far more fa- 
vourably than could have been expected. 
The energetic and judicious administration of 
Lord Castlereagh in the foreign department, 
the successful impulse he gave to the war in 
Spain, and the concurrent disaster of Moscow, 
secured to the new ministry a popularity and 
validity which carried them through all diffi- 
culties, and led to an unusually long tenure of 
office.* 

Among the curious and interesting details 
of cotemporary events, those connected with 
the marriage of the Regent to the Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick, stand prominent. A 
more ill-assorted union probably never took 
place, omens of evils attended the preliminary 
negotiations, the marriage ceremony, the 
whole course, and the final issue, of the 
marriage itself. ‘The overwhelming pecuni- 
ary liabilities of the Prince were the primum 
mobile in this ill-starred project. The king 
knew not which way to turn to rescue his son 
from his degrading position; till at length 
the bright thought struck him that, if a mar- 
riage could be arranged, no matter with whom, 
Parliament could not be off paying his debts, 
and setting him up in a respectable way of 





* Had his earnest advice been attended to, in the year 
1814, the frightful slaughter of Waterloo would have 
been avoided ; the whole force of his eloquence being 
exerted, but unhappily without avail, to show the utter 
fatuity of locating such a man as Napoleon on an island 
in the immediate neighbourhood of France, whither it 
was evident he would convey himself at any moment that 
suited him. 
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living. After a brief consideration, Princess 
Caroline appeared to him as eligible as any 
other lady; and he accordingly forthwith de- 
spatched an order, in November, 1794, to 
Lord Malmesbury, then on a diplomatic mis- 
sion at Hanover, requiring him to proceed to 
Brunswick, and formally demand the hand of 
the Princess for the heir apparent. On his 
arrival there, he of course finds no difficulty 
in arranging matters, but the intercourse he 
has with her, and the insight he thus gains 
into her character and habits, produces an 
impression very far from favourable. In his 
diary of December 20, we find— 


“Walk with Sir B. Boothby. We regret the apparent 
facility of the Princess Caroline’s character—her want of 
reflection and substance. Agree that, with a steady man, 
she would do vastly well, but with one of a different de- 
scription, there are great risks.” 


No very pleasant prospect this, considering 
the character of her intended. Again, January 
4, 1795— 

“ Princess Caroline very gauche at cards—speaks with- 
out thinking—gets too easy—call the ladies she never 
saw, ‘ Mon cceur, ma chére, ma petite.’ I notice it, and 
reprove it strongly. The Princess for the first time dis- 
posed to take it amiss. I do not pretend to observe it.” 


Here is a pretty little fancy :— 


January 21. Princess Caroline has a tooth drawn. She 
sends it down to me by her page,—nasty and indelicate. 


From bad to worse. See diary of February 
18:— 


“ Argument with the Princess about her toilette. She 
piques herself on dressing quick. I discover this. She 
maintains her point ; I, however, desire Madame Busche 
to explain to her that the Prince is very delicate, and 
that he expects a long and very careful toilette de propreté, 
of which she has no idea. On the contrary, she neglects 
it sadly, and is offensive from this neglect. Madam 
Busche executes her commission well, and the Princess 
comes out the next day, well washed all over.” 

The Prince of Wales was known to be one of the most 
fastidious men in Europe, and yet for him such a wife 
had been selected. 

On March 6th, “I had two conversations with 
the Princess Caroline. One on the toilette, on 
cleanliness, and on delicacy of speaking. On these 
points, I endeavoured, as far as was possible for a 
man, to inculcate the necessity of great and nice at- 
tention to every part of dress; as well as to what 
was hid, as what was seen. (I knew she wore coarse 
petticoats, coarse shifts, and thread stockings, and these 
never well washed or changed often enough.) I observed 
that a long toilette was necessary, and gave her no credit 
for boasting that hers was a short one. What I could 
not say myself on this point, I got said through women ; 
through Madame Busche, and afterwards through Mrs. 
Harcourt. It is remarkable, how amazingly on this point 
her education had been neglected, and how much her 
mother, although an Englishwoman, was inattentive to 
it. 

On all this the editor appropriately ob- 
serves :— 


We cannot help coming to the conclusion that his 
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mission would have been more satisfactory, had Lord 
Malmesbury found in her Serene Highness something 
more in unison with her position and prospects. Is it 
possible to imagine a young woman likely to confer so 
little credit on either? In a few days she was to be the 
wife of the Heir Apparent of the British Empire ; to be 
at the head of all the elegance and fashion of the Court of 
St. James’s; and to be domesticated with those models 
of courtly propriety, the Queen and the Princesses ; this 
singular example of Court breeding, who was obliged to 
be continually lectured on the use of soap and water, and 
the advantages of clean linen ; who was equally ignorant 
of the minor accomplishments of writing and spelling ; 
who habitually sinned against all the laws of propriety ; 
who constantly insulted her mother, and was vulgarly 
familiar with strangers—in short, who was ignorant of 
every element of moral and intellectual education, and 
persisted in betraying habits that girls of humble rank 
would have carefully controlled. Such was the destined 
partner for life of a man so spoilt in indulgence, that his 
union with a sensible, prudent and amiable woman, pre- 
sented the only chance that could exist for his reforma- 
tion. Something more, even than this—important though 
it was—was demanded; security for the honour of a 
nation, which is always more or less bound up with the 
dignity and respectability of those set in authority 
over it. 

The climax is worthy of all that precedes 
it. We can readily conceive the effect pro- 
duced upon a man so refined, as regards at 
least outward demeanour, on the first sight of 
his destined wife. 


On April 1, Lord Malmesbury was again obliged to 
reprove the Princess for indelicacy of language. This 
appears to have been for the last time, for on the 5th, he 
presented his charge at St. James’s. But so little had 
she profited by his frequent lectures, that when admitted 
to the presence of the Prince, she was evidently not pre- 
sentable. The memorable incident that occurred, is thus 
tslated. 

“T immediately notified the arrival to the King and 
Prince of Wales; the last came immediately. I, ac- 
cording to the established etiquette, introduced (no one 
else being in the room) the Princess Caroline to him. 
She very properly, in consequence of my saying to her it 
was the right mode of proceeding, attempted to kneel to 
him. He raised her, (gracefully enough,) and embraced 
her—said barely one word, turned round, retired to a 
distant part of the apartment, and calling me to him, 
said: “ Harris, I am not well: pray get me a glass of 
‘ brandy.” I said: “ Sir, had you not better have a glass 
of water?” Upon which he, much out of humour, said 
with an oath: “ No. I will go directly to the Queen:” 
and away he went. The Princess left, during this short 
visit, alone, was in a state of astonishment, and on my 
joining her said: ‘ Mon Dieu! est-ce que le Prince est 
toujours comme cela? Je le trouve tres gros, et nulle- 
ment aussi beau que son portrait.’ I said his Royal 
Highness was naturally a good deal affected and flurried 
at this first interview, but she certainly would find him 
different at dinner. She was disposed to further criti- 
cisms on this occasion, which would have embarrassed me 
very much to answer, if, luckily, the King had not ordered 
me to attend him.” 


At dinner the Prince found yet further 
reason for disgust, and took an early oppor- 
tunity of reproaching Lord Malmesbury for not 
giving him a hint beforehand as to the sort of 
woman chosen for him. The only excuse his 
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lordship had to offer was that the king’s com- 
mission did not warrant him in offering any 
opinion as to the lady's peculiar characteris- 
tics. He was restricted to asking her in mar- 
riage, and could not, therefore, be condemned 
for obeying orders “as limited as they were 
imperative.” But sorry consolation this for 
the unfortunate Prince who was in a somewhat 
similar predicament with Henry VIII., when 
that burly monarch complained that they had 
sent him a Flander’s mare in the person of 
Anne of Cleves. In the year 1814 her very 
questionable course of life for many years 
necessitated her exclusion from a drawing- 
room held by the Queen, in reference to 
which she writes to a friend: “I intend to 
make a great rumpus in the Houses both of 
Lords and Commons, which I trust will acce- 
lerate his (the Prince’s) departure to the 
skies!” Having shortly afterwards quitted 
England, we have strange accounts of her 
sayings and doings abroad. 


The Princess of Wales soon began to display those 
traits of character which had often alarmed her friends 
in England. According to one observer, “ the Princess 
seems satisfied with nothing, and has a spirit of restless- 
ness in her which belongs to the unhappy and unprin- 
cipled.” From Geneva her Royal Highness proceeded to 
Naples, but not before she had scandalized the moral 
Swiss by her vulgarity and indelicacy at a public ball. 
“*What was my horror,” writes one of her friends, 
“when I beheld the poor Princess enter, dressed en 
Venus, or rather, not dressed further than the waist. 
I was, as she used to say herself, ‘all over shock.’ A 
more injudicious choice of costume could not be adopted. 
She waltzed the whole night with pertinacious obsti- 
nacy ; and amongst others whom she honoured with her 
hand, upon this occasion, was Sismondi. These two 
large figures turning together were quite miraculous.” 

As she advances on her journey she appears 
to advance also in vice. At Genoa we 
hear :— 

The Princess, whenever she made her appearance in 
public, became ludicrously conspicuous, in a showy equi- 
page drawn by cream-coloured ponies, her handsome 
courier riding on one side of the carriage in great state, 
and another man in a similar theatrical costume riding on 
the other side. According to the same authority, the 
conversation sanctioned was of the following character. 
“ He [Mr. R.] was made to relate a story which was the 
most horrid—not fit for the lowest or most immoral 
society.” The writer adds: “ Lady C. C. [Charlotte 
Campbell] and Lady G——e [Glenbervie] did not know 
which way to look; and their distress made us all look 
grave, which displeased the Princess; and her counte- 
nance was immediately overspread with a scowl, which is 
always very painful to witness. I cannot conceive how a 
man of any taste or feeling could be persuaded by any 
royalty to utter such things in the hearing of any woman ; 
and I doubt if the ladies should not have risen and left 
the room.” They had no business there, . 


Eheu! jam satis. We cannot be surprised 
that a mother of this stamp should hear of 
the death of her daughter with perfect indif- 
ference; witness the style of her correspond- 
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ence at this period. Writing to a friend she 
declares :— 


“ Since de English neither give me the great honour of 
being a Princess de Galle, I will be Caroline, a happy 
merry soul.” In a subsequent jumble of bad French and 
Engush, she writes, “the old Bégune, Queen Charlotte, 
is on her last legs, I hear; mais ¢a ne me fait ni froid ni 


chaud, now.” 


Amiable as was the Princess Charlotte, and 
early as she was separated from her unworthy 
mother, it is not surprising that she should 
nevertheless have inherited something of her 
careless character and indifference to appear- 
ances, without any trace of the maternal pro- 
fligacy. We are old enough to remember 
that on the occasion of her being introduced 
into society, it was arranged that she should 
be received at a special drawing-room held by 
the Queen for that purpose. While the state- 
carriage was waiting to convey her, and a vast 
multitude had assembled to witness her debut,” 
those about her, knowing her frolicsome dis- 
position, represented earnestly to her the ne- 
cessity of passing through the lines of spec- 
tators with becoming dignity, in order to in- 
spire them with the respect that was due to 
her, “Dignity? dignity?” she exclaimed, 
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“yes, by all means;” and forthwith, revers- 
ing the maxim of suiting the action to the 
word, bounded forth with a hop, skip, and 
jump, and leapt into the carriage amidst the 
uproarious laughter and applause which she 
acknowledged by playfully kissing her hand 
to the delighted crowd on both sides, as she 
proceeded on her way. Her distaste for the 
Prince of Orange, who was the first suitor for 
her hand is well known, and was wittily avowed 
on the occasion of an after-dinner sitting, 
when being asked what she would take, she 
replied, “ Oh! anything but an orange.” The 
Prince appears to have been treated with as 
little ceremony by his friends in general. 

Lord Grenville writes to the Marquis, May 
9th, 1814:— 

We are now fitting up the Duke of Cumberland’s 
house, to receive Alexander in, because we have none of 
ourown. And in the meantime, our future son-in-law 
lodges at his tailor’s! because he has neither house nor 
hotel to put his head in; and though we drink his health 
occasionaliy with three cheers, and twice as many 
speeches, we do not love him well enough to give him a 
bed anywhere else. 

Upon the whole we have derived an equal 
amount of amusement and instruction from 
the perusal of these volumes. 





The Crimean Expedition, to the Capture of Sebastopol. 
Translated from the French by R. H. Goutp, M.A. 2 Vols. 


Tue future historian of these our times will 
have a task of no ordinary difficulty imposed 
upon him, when he comes to treat of the re- 
cent war in the East. Perplexing, indeed, 
will he find it to estimate, balance, and decide 
upon the numberless phases of opinion that 
prevail among us as to the justice and neces- 
sity of the war itself in its origin, the mode 
in which it has been conducted, and finally, 
the terms of the Treaty of Peace by which it 
has been brought to its termination. But 
whatever jndgment may be pronounced by 
the present age, or by posterity on the details 
of the war, there can be but one feeling of 
satisfaction and joy, at one great result at- 
tained, conducive, as it must be, to the pro- 
gress of civilization, and the promotion of the 
highest interests of mankind. Till within 
these few years, the two most powerful and 
enlightened nations of Europe, on whom the 
destinies of the world may be said to rest, re- 
garded each other, proh ! pudor, as hereditary 
enemies. Cette canaille Anglaise, were as 
household words in the mouths of French- 
men, while our countrymen, taking the lowest 
view of human nature in their absurd pre- 
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judices against the people of France, were 
perpetually boasting that one Englishman 
could readily thrash a dozen Frenchmen. 
It remained for the present generation to see 
these unreasoning anticipations thrown to 
the winds, and a glorious union effected in 
the sacred cause of order, good government, 
and the rights of nations, against a system of 
the most unscrupulous ambition and aggres- 
sion the world ever saw. We imagine few in 
the present or any future day wiil be found to 
coincide in the sentiments of Mr. Bright, 
M.P., that “in 1853 we blundered into a 
war, and in 1856 blundered out of it ;” nor to 
believe in his prediction, that “we shall 
never get entirely out of the mist.” Though 
one so bright professed his inability to dispel 
it, all others will be inclined to the opinion 
that light of such purity and good promise 
never before shone over Europe. 

For this happy result, and the influence for 
good it will exercise over the world, we are 
mainly indebted to the present ruler of France, 
the most illustrious man of his age, who 
thoroughly appreciates the character of his 
people, and has turned that knowledge to the 
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best account. 
siastic for the theory of liberty, they are 
wholly unfit for the practical enjoyment of it, 
he has established on the most popular basis, 
that of universal suffrage, a most complete 


Knowing that however enthu- 


despotism. The arbitrary power thus ac- 
quired he has exercised in accomplishing an 
alliance, hitherto deemed wholly unattainable, 
the salutary effects of which are incalculable. 

Copious above all precedent as have been 
the details afforded by the war by newspaper 
correspondents, private letters, and memoirs, 
and the Parliamentary debates, there is ample 
room for the publication now before us, with- 
out which, indeed, all the information already 
obtained would be deficient. 
Bazancourt, the Author, was specially com- 
missioned by the minister of public instruc- 
tion to proceed to the Crimea, for the purpose 
of writing a full and succinct history of the war. 
He accordingly arrived there early in January 
last year, and no one can read the result of 
his unremitting labours without regarding 
him as the most efficient man that could have 
been chosen for the purpose. After acknow- 
ledging in his preface the access afforded him 
by the principal officers, to the journals of 
the various divisions, and all other sources of 
information, he adds :— 

That which was still more valuable to me, was the op- 
portunity of familiarising myself, by daily contact with 
that military life to me unknown ; to follow it day by 
day, hour by hour, and minute by minute ;—to find my- 
self inspired by the manly emotions of the combat ;—to 
listen, by day and by night, to the roar of cannon and 
musketry ; to see the darkened sky suddenly illumined 
by volleys of shells ;—to pass through the trenches and 
see our brave soldiers, some behind the embrasures armed 
with rifles, others bending over the spade and turning up 
the earth, in order to advance, with steps slow but sure, 
towards the besieged town. 

It is gratifying to me, to mention here, how much I am 
indebted to Colonel Raoult, Major of the Trenches; who 
bestowed upon me the hospitality of his dwelling (the 
house of the Clock Tower), and thus permitted me to 
live in the very heart of the siege, and to follow, step by 
step, its interesting but perilous progress. In the even- 
ing, his conversation, no less kindly than instructive, 
initiated me into the secrets of his profession; although 
often interrupted by a sudden fusillade, or a sortie of the 
besieged. I lived this life with joy and enthusiasm. If 
l.beheld sad pictures of the dead and the wounded, other 
scenes no less moving,—some terrible struggle—or some 
bold attack,—soon removed the impression from my 
mind. A stirring life, and one which I would gladly live 
over again ! 

That he sat himself, de bon ceur, to the 
task assigned him, and fully availed himself 
of the advantages above alluded to, is evident 
from the vivid pictures he draws, not only of 
the great operations of the siege and the fear- 
ful collisions of the opposing armies, but of 
the minutest incidents of the sorties, night- 
watches, ambuscades, &c. He takes us with 
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him into the trenches, the incessant nightly 
conflicts, the fusillades, the blaze and roar of 
artillery, the war of outposts, the perpetual 
explosions of shells and rockets; we share 
his enthusiasm in beholding the indomitable 
courage of the allied forces, and their gallant 
bearing under attacks of overwhelming num- 
bers; and share his sympathy with their 
noble endurance of privations and sufferings, 
unparalleled in the annals of war. The 
Baron, we may suppose, would find himself in 
@ position of considerable difficulty, when re- 
ferring to the part taken by the English in 
the siege operations. His mission being 
specially confined to a record of whatever 
concerned his own countrymen, he would na- 
turally shrink from incurring any the slightest 
suspicion of being influenced by a feeling of 
national jealousy; and therefore, he very 
properly refrains from any allusion to our 
troops, excepting where combined movements 
are to be described. He then invariably ex- 
presses himself in a tone of generosity and 
candour, and never shrinks from doing us 
justice. We are not disposed to cite, as an 
exception to this general character of his 
comments, the remarks, we may say the stric- 
tures, in which he occasionally indulges on 
the tardy movements of our troops. Thus, 
speaking of the first landing in the Crimea, 
he remarks :— 


The success of the enterprise would especially depend 
upon rapidity of movement, and the consequent pre- 
veution of too large a concentration of hostile forces 
upon any one point. 

The troops are hardly landed, when reports arrive from 
all sides ; and some prisoners, who have just been taken, 
give valuable information, as do also the Tartars, who 
seemed greatly delighted. 

According to their statements, there are not more than 
50,000 to 60,000 men in the Crimea; and these some- 
what scattered, and occupied in concentrating them- 
selves. 

But on the 17th, the English are not ready to begin 
the march ;— an enormous quantity of impedimenta re- 
tard their operations indefinitely. The departure is 
therefore postponed, perforce, until the following day 
The two armies are to put themselves in motion at eleven 
o’clock the next morning. 


Among the memoranda of the next day, 
September 18, we find a paragraph, without 
introduction or sequence,—“ fresh delay 
eaused by the English.” 

Again, on arriving at the Alma :— 


At half-past five, the 2nd Division quitted its bivouac 
and began its march, at about one kilomet re from the 
coast, and parallel with it, advancing towards the height 
of the Alma. At half-past six, it was already to be seen 
forming in the plain; but still no movement whatever 
was made on the side of the English army. Genera 
Canrobert, astonished at this immobility of the English 
troops, so contrary to the instructions communicated the 
evening before, hastened to Prince Napoleon, and both 
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proceeded rapidly towards the Division of Sir De Lacy 
Evans. 

They found the English General in his tent. When 
Prince Napoleon and General Canrobert explained to 
him their astonishment, at a delay which might gravely 
compromise the success of the day ;— 

“T have received no orders,” replied Sir De Lacy 


Evans. 
There was, evidently, a misunderstanding. Before 


obtaining the key to this enigma, it was most urgent to 
arrest the march of Bosquet’s Division, which, perform- 
ing its movement alone, might be crushed. 

An aide-de-camp, Colonel Trochu, is des- 
patched post-haste to Lord Rag'an to urge to 
be speedy, as “every minute of delay takes 
away a chance of success.” Lord Raglan ex- 
plains that part of his troops did not reach 
the camp till late the night before, but that 
he had now given orders to advance at once :-— 

It was half-past ten when Colonel Trochu announced 
that the English were ready to march. But all these 
unexpected delays, and the indecision in the movements 
which would necessarily be their result, no longer per- 
mitted the execution of the plan of battle, as it had been 
originally conceived. - 

The Russian army, instead of being surprised by a 
rapid manceuvre, as should have been the case, had time 
to make its dispositions, while watching, from the sum- 
mit of the heights, the movements of our army, which 
advanced in perfect order, in the midst of an immense plain. 

If this representation be correct, as we 
have no doubt it is, most nobly did our gallant 
countrymen redeem themselves when the time 
for action came. We could scarcely expect 
the Baron to bring into prominent relief the 
fact that, at the battle of the Alma, the French, 
in sealing the precipitous rocks to the west- 
ward of the Russian position, were effectually 
sheltered till they attained the level, while 
the British were exposed to a destructive fire 
during the whole time of their ascent. Though 
in effect he does not put this contrast pro- 
minently forward, he nevertheless signalizes 
with evident cordiality and sincerity, the 
steady courage with which our countrymen 
crossed the Alma, and ascended the hill in 
the face of the murderous Russian batteries, 
and having attained the summit, drove the 
serried masses of the enemy in precipitate 
flight from the position they had considered 
impregnable :— 

The English fought with heroic courage against the 
formidable defences accumulated upon that position. 

Obstructed by the difficulties of the ground, which had 
prevented them from executing their intended movement 
on the left, they had presented themselves boldly in 


the full front of the enemy, marching in order of battle, 


with a unity truly remarkable. Bullets, grape-shot, and 
shells tore fearful openings in the ranks, which instantly 
re-closed, without causing the human wall to fall back 
one single step; although forced to advance slowly under 
that murderous fire, and leaving on its path long traces of 
blood. 

Brown’s Division performs prodigies of valour. It 
hears the thunder 18 heavy guns, and sees one of its 
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regiments (the 23rd of the line) almost annihilated. 
Major Norcott has carried a redoubt, but with his muti- 
lated force is compelled to fall back, when the Duke of 
Cambridge, who has this instant succeeded in passing the 
river with his whole Division, presses forward to support 
the movement. 

Pressed at once by the Duke’s Division, by that of Sir 
De Lacy Evans and by Brown’s, which sustains the re- 
serve,—the Russians, supported by their left, bend their 
final efforts towards the heights which faced the burning 
village ;—and three columns, which have preserved their 
line of battle on the right, assail at the same moment the 
English forces. The latter receive the shock with indo- 
mitable firmness, but without being able to gain an inch 
of ground. It is at this moment that the battery directed 
by the Commandant La Bousslniére, takes the Russian 
masses in flank, and throws them into disorder, by his 
discharges of grape and shell. 

The English redouble at the same time the exertions of 
both their energy and their firmness. While the brigade 
of Foot Guards, under the orders of Major General Ben- 
tinck, drives back the enemy from the heights, the bri- 
gade of Highlanders, commanded by Sir Colin Campbell, 
advances in admirable order, which is not for one moment 
disturbed by the terrible and redoubled fire of the Russian 
musketry and artillery. One would imagine, to see this 
body of men, so cool and so precise in their movements, 
that they were manceuvring at a review, rather than 
under the fearful hail of the battle-field! They march 
upon the left of the Russian redoubt, while the Guards 
climb the other side. Arrived within a hundred yards, 
the Highlanders pour upon the enemy one volley at point. 
blank range, and dash upon them with the bayonet. 
Heaps of dead strew the ground. 

Brown’s [ight Division, after having heroically over- 
come obstacles seemingly insurmountable, also appears 
upon the brow of the heights, thus threatening to sur- 
round the enemy. 

Marshal St. Arnaud despatches an aid-de-camp to arrest 
the march of the Divisions which he had ordered to move 
to the support of the English ; the succours which they 
were about to afford having become unnecessary. 


This tribute to the steady and invincible 
valour of our men is remarkably confirmed by 
the words of General Canrobert, reported by 
Sir Edmund Lyons in his speech at Christ- 
church, as addressed to himself, that “he 
could only compare the advance of our troops 
to an English red-brick wall supernaturally 
lifted up from the ground and propelled for- 
ward, so steady, so unwavering, and so irre- 
sistible was the attack.” 

After so honourable a testimony we cannot 
fairly complain of the unfavourable allusions 
he makes to our slowness and want of promp- 
titude in action, more especially as this is one 
of our national characteristics, the reverse as- 
pect of which is presented by our friends on 
the other side of the channel. The English 
character is one of solidity, the French of 
lightness, and this distinction prevails as well 
in the social as the military temper of the two 
nations. As regards the former, the English- 
man reflects before he speaks, and weighs 
probabilities before he acts. The French- 
man, on the contrary, is the creature of im- 
pulse, whose words precede his thoughts, and 
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whose actions are on the spur of the moment. 
Again, in war our countrymen deliberately 
contemplate the work before them, prepare 
themselves calmly for the efficient execution 
of it, look the danger full in the face, and, by 
undaunted courage and stern resolution, never 
fail to dissipate and overcome it. 

Thus an English army has rarely or, strictly 
speaking, never suffered defeat. Frenchmen, 
on the other hand, are all eagerness and fiery 
valour, and rushing impetuously on the 
enemy, either carry all before them, or are 
themselves crushed and destroyed, according 
as the fortune of war, to which they mainly 
trust, decides. Our author, recounting the 
battle of the Alma, recognizes this distinction 
in the following striking passage :-— 

The distinctive genius of the French and English na- 
tions, and the individual character of each people, were 
strikingly manifested on this occasion. 


The variety and copiousness of the events 
recorded, all with strikingly graphic power, 
renders any detailed reference to them im- 
possible. We must therefore restrict to a few 
of the most prominent. The picture drawn 
of the noble self-devotion of Marshal St. 
Arnaud, who, weighed down by disease and 
bodily weakness, which soon brought him to 
the grave, was foremost in every conflict, and 
shared the toils and privations of the meanest 
soldier, is truly heart-touching. 


“ Your Commander-in-Chief,” said he to his soldiers, 
“vanquished by a cruel malady against which he has 
struggled in vain, perceives with deep regret, but knows 
how to fulfil the imperative duty imposed upon him by 
circumstances—that of resigning a command, the weight 
of which his health,—for ever destroyed—no longer per- 
mits him to support. 

“« Soldiers, you will pity me, for the misfortune which 
has fallen upon me is immense, irreparable, and perhaps 
unexampled.” 

Yes! all sympathised with him even his enemies. All 
could divine what a wave of bitterness must have swept 
over that heart, so soon to cease its beating,—that 
energy so eager for battle and glory,—in view of the 
tomb which thus yawned beneath the cold and dreary 
shade of that wild and lonely forest. 

The officers of his staff who surrounded him, who 
watched over him, and who loved him,—habituated, so 
to speak, to his condition of perpetual suffering —to 
those agonies to which abruptly succeeded a state of re- 
newed vitality,—to those hourly attacks, sad accompa- 
niments, for so long a time, of the life of the Marshal— 
were overwhelmed by this news as by a sad misfortune. 


On the appointment of General Canrobert 
to succeed him, General Forey, his senior, 
foregoes his right with true Spartan magna- 
nimity. In doing so he thus expressed him- 
self :— 

“It is with great confidence, General, that the whole 


army hails its new Commander; him whom the will 
of the Emperor calls to its head. I am the senior Gene- 
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ral of Division among all those who surround you; and 
it is in that character I address you—to tell you to count 
upon my devotion as a soldier and an old comrade. You 
will not have, in the whole army, a more submissive 
Lieutenant.” 

The voice of General Forey was deep and vigorously 
accentuated. It seemed as if he wished it to echo in the 
distance, in order to give an additional solemnity to this 
scene, and to repeat to every one the sentiments of self- 
denial and duty which animated him. 


Our readers will naturally be anxious to 
know what view this vigorous writer takes 
of the ever-memorable cavalry charge at 
Balaclava, and the desperate conflict at Inker- 
man. With brief extracts then, from his de- 
scriptions of these two leading features of the 
dire struggle, we must conclude. He explains 
that the fatal error at Balaclava was caused by 
the Russians having re-formed in force, sub- 
sequently to the issue of the peremptory order 
to prevent them carrying away their guns :— 


Seeing the hesitation of Lord Lucan, Captain Nolan re- 
peated that the orders of Lord Raglan were, that the 
cavalry should attack immediately. 

“ ut where, then, am I to attack ?” said Lord Lucan. 

“My Lord,” replied the officer. “there are your 
guns ;” and, pointing to the redoubts, “there is the 
enemy.” 

1t was then that Lord Lucan,—not appreciating per- 
haps, in its full extent, the responsibility of the import- 
ant command which he exercised,—thought himself im- 
peratively obliged to obey; and sent Lord Cardigan an 
order to attack. 

Lord Cardigan hesitated, as Lord Lucan had done. It 
was an order to lead his valiant brigade to certain death, 
without a single chance of success. He remarked that 
his men would be mowed down by the cross-fire of the 
enemy’s batteries, for the whole distance that they had 
to traverse, which was considerable; and that, moreover, 
the infantry would open a murderous fire on them, be- 
fore they could complete their charge. To these just 
objections, the reply was, that the orders of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief were imperative. 

Lord Cardigan bowed his head in token of obedience, 
without pronouncing another word, and took his place at 
the head of his brigade. He threw a look of profound 
sadness (we have been told hy one who was near him) 
over the splendid squadrons whom an inevitable death 
was about so soon to decimate, and spurred his horse to 
a gallop, exclaiming: “ Forward, the last of the Car- 
digans!”” On his right, was Captain Nolan, with his 
sword raised, and throwing himself foremost into the 
tempest of shot which tore up the plain. Perhaps he 
felt, that after the imprudent words, which a sudden im- 
pulse of impatient valour had made him utter, he ought 
to be one of the first to brave that glorious death, upon 
which, calm and resolute, the squadrons of the light 
cavalry now rushed. 

The troops, placed in successive lines, on the summit 
and on the slopes of the hills, saw, with the most pain- 
ful sensations, that superb brigade dash across the plain 
to an impossible attack, the madness of which could be 
equalled only by its heroism. All hearts throbbed, all 
eyes followed them, till they were lost in clouds of 
smoke. Amidst the iron hail which showered upon 
them, they passed rapid as lightning, dashing on towards 
those murderous batteries which vomited upon them a 
torrent of shot and shell. Captain Nolan was one of the 
first who fell, carrying with him to his grave the key of 
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the fatal e a. He was struck dead, by the splinter 
of a shell which hit him im the breast. He uttered a 
piercing cry, and one of his hands convulsively grasped 
the mane of his horse, which continued to gallop along 
with the dead, as it had done with the living horseman. 

This hurricane, which the fire of cannon could not 
check, greatly astonished the enemy. The horsemen 
bounded up the hills, dashed past the batteries, and cut 
their way through dense columns, opening wide gaps, in 
their deadly career. A strong body of infantry, hidden 
in a sheltered place, suddenly appeared, and assailed 
them with an obstinate fire; but the intrepid brigade, 
although sadly thinned by death, rushed through this 
fire and was immediately in front of the Russian cavalry, 
upon which they instantly threw themselves. A fright- 
ful melée then ensued, in which infantry and horsemen 
were confounded in fearful tumult. 

The Russians, stupefied at first by this act of desperate 
andacity, soon form in ranks four deep; and men and 
horses dash against the living rampart. At this moment 
some regiments of Russian lancers attack the broken 
squadrons of English cavalry in flank ; compact masses 
advance on all sides. This gallant brigade, unless it is 
to perish to the last man, must retrace its steps, tra- 
versing the enemy’s ranks, and passing a second time 
across the plain, enveloped on all sides with flames, 
smoke, and a tempest of fire. 


Of the sudden attack at Inkermann he gives 
the following spirited sketch :— 

The cannon shot, the grape, the bullets, had surprised 
the English in their tents. Horses were killed at their 
pickets and men still sleeping. What an awakening, 
from the midst of the most complete security! Officers 
and soldiers rush to arms amid the darkness, and scarcely 
clad in their uniforms, dash forward, without knowing 
whither to direct their steps. In the midst of ‘he rattle 
of musketry and the thunder of artillery, may be heard 
the cries of the officers, rallying their battalions around 
the flag of England: cheers shouts to their 
calls, on every side,—both those of the English who are 
gathering to their colours, and of the Russians who ad- 
vance to the attack; while a thick fog enwraps this 
fearful scene of tumult, and confusion, and death. 

Upon the uptorn tents, the combatants trample, and 
the dead are heaped; blood streams, mingled with the 
CE oe ree ont eating ions can 
with difficulty maintain their footing amid the ensan- 

mire. 

Bat E redeems her lack of foresight, by the 
most heroic and indomitable 

The second Division (English), commanded by Gene- 
ral Pennefather, has formed, while the advanced posts 
were fighting and dying, man by man; a brigade rushes 
to the summit of the heights, under command of Gene- 
ral Adams, to check the enemy, who are advancing 


through the thick underwood, protected by the deadly 
fire of a cloud of sharp-shooters. 
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The superb brigade of Guards is aroused, and dashes 
to the front of the battle, on the extreme right of the 
2nd Division. At their head are the Duke of Cambridge 
and Major-General Bentinck. Nothing checks their 

. The grape-shot mow down their ranks, but 
they instantly reform. 

The battalions of the Light Division, under command 
of Sir George Brown, press forward under fire, as rapidly 
as they can form. One Brigade halts upon the sloping 
ground which descends towards Sebastopol, while the 
other advances, on the right of the 2nd Division. Fur- 
ther on, General Cathcart’s 4th Division is thrown to the 
front and on the right of the point of attack ; one of 
its Brigades, that of General Goldie, occupies the left of 
the Inkermann road. 

The batteries of the 1st and 2nd Division have taken 
position in the front of the lines, and commence an un- 
equal fire against that rain of iron, which streams at 
once from the battery-guns which the Russians have 
brought up, the cannon of the place, and the ships of 
war, which throw volleys of grape from the bottom of 
the bay. 

Every possible disposition is rapidly made to arrest 
this human torrent, which thus invades at once the 
whole line of positions. Upon the 2nd Division,— 
which defends the front, and occupies a small unarmed 
redoubt,—heavy columns of the enemy pour with 
savage shouts. Others climb the steeps which face the 
extremity of the harbour, while numerous battalions 
menace, at the same moment, the flank and the rear of 
the English lines, by the two roads which lead to the 
heights from the valley of Inkermann. 


We regret that we cannot find room for the 
rest of this stirring narrative, and numberless 
others as vividly and powerfully given, for 
which we must refer our readers to the volumes 
themselves ; but cannot dismiss them with- 
out awarding the credit due to Mr. Gould for 
themarked ability with which he has executed 
his share in the work, preserving in its 
English dress all the graphic power and 
terseness of the original. Happening to 
light the other day on one of the penny dailys 
we observed that a sapient critic took Mr. 
Gould to task for rendering “tout est dit” 
by “all is said,” whereas, according to this 
oracle, the corresponding English phrase 
should be, “It's all up!” After the dis- 
covery of this mare's nest, we should say 
the sooner it is “all up” with the penny 
daily in question the better. 











THE DAISY CHAIN, OR ASPIRATIONS. 


The Daisy Chain, or Aspirations. 
Redelyffe,” &c. 


We heard of an ironical gentleman’s address- 
ing a young lady the other day after this 
fashion, ‘‘ So you are for the Heir of Redclyffe : 
I divide young ladies into two species, one 
who swear by the Heir of Redclyffe, and the 
other by Queechy.” Was it not an exaspe- 
rating speech, ladies? And an insulting com- 
parison, many will add. Yet Queechy has its 
beauties too; not the hushed and sweet per- 
vading charm, the perfect taste, the innate 
elegance, the refined beauty, no, nor even the 
passion and intense interest of the Heir of 
Redclyffe, but a simple, untamed, natural 
beauty of its own. It is emphaticaliy Protest- 
ant, and, perhaps, what is called a little secta- 
rian: rough, too, and outspoken at times; it 
has an air of the wild woods and the back set- 
tlements about it. The “ Heir of Redclyffe” 
is like a deep blue Italian sky, with a rich 
gorgeous passionate sunset. Queechy is more 
like an autumn heaven in our cold climate 
with merry patches of sunlight bursting 
through the gloom, and a cold, sharp, health- 
ful wind abroad chasing the falling leaves. 
Yet these are but fantastic similes, and only 
play about the truth like bees that hover 
round the blossoms without settling. The 
“Heir of Redclyffe ” is, out of all compare, the 
higher and the deeper work. Artistically and 
morally, its foundations are deeper laid, and 
its parts are more thoroughly self-consistent ; 
it yields evidence of a highly cultivated mind, 
a genial spirit, a kind and generous heart, and 
a clear and powerful intellect, so keen is the 
discrimination of character evinced, and so 
sweetly and unobtrusively is it displayed. We 
might rather match Miss Yonge’s creations 
with those of Miss Sewell, also admirable of 
their kind, her “ Katharine Ashton” being an 
especial favourite : (we were sorry to find her 
fall so far beneath herself in her late “ Cleve 
Hall!") but both these gentle and cheering 
lights may well shine on in their kindred 
spheres without having the relative brilliancy 
of their orbits too curiously investigated. The 
star of the “ Heir of Redclyffe ” casts a wider 
and more brilliant ray, but there is a chaste 
and holy influence in the beams of the sister 
planet. But no more of this. Come we to 
the matter directly at issue, the merits of the 
“Daisy-Chain.” This is a certainly lengthy 
family chronicle of some 600 closely printed 


A Family Chronicle. 
London: John W. Parker and Son. 
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By the Author of the “ Heir of 
1856. 


pages, with little or no plot, and perhaps not 
much romantic interest, and yet it has inte- 
rested and edified us not a little There is 
little or no direct didactic teaching, but a 
healthful atmosphere breathes through the 
whole. There are a thousand way-side flowers, 
though no gorgeous magnolia or other hot- 
house blossoms. The dear mother so soon 
removed, the enthusiastic, gallant, generous 
father, the doctor, and all the children become 
familiar to us as real acquaintances. We do not 
think of them as of characters in a book, but 
as of actual people, respecting whom we are 
entitled to hold our own opinions, sometimes 
not coinciding with those of the author. Nor- 
man is too proud and too fastidious to please 
us though he is a noble fellow after all. Henry 
is well nigh our favourite of the boys ; Richard 
is very good, but a little of a bore; then, for 
the girls, Ethel, though certainly a good deal 
like Miss Bremer's “ Petrea,” is like, with a 
difference,” more learned, and perhaps more 
earnest, more English altogether; Margaret 
verifies the motto, si douce est la Margarite ; 
Mary, Flora, all are to the life, whether we like 
or dislike them. But how yield our readers 
an idea of the charm of this book by quota- 
tions? That were impossible unless the 
quotations were very ample, and our review 
exceedingly elaborate. Within such limits 
as we shall allot ourselves, we can only say 
that reading the “ Daisy-Chain ” is something 
like taking a walk through a plain country, 
which does not appear romantic at first sight, 
in the exrly summer, when every chance step 
discloses some new object of delight, the wild 
flowers in the hedges, the rich blossom of the 
may, the gay and giddy butterflies, the blue 
sky overhead with its white clouds scudding 
past the sun, and the sense of living joy which 
animates creation. This is not a book to read 
straight through, or in a hurry, you will not 
enjoy it then. You are not hurried along by 
wild excitement as in Miss Bronte’s startling 
creations. But young people will love the 
“Daisy Chain,” and so will many of their 
elders, and we feel that we are bound to thank 
Miss Yonge for teaching us unselfishness, 
simplicity, and rectitude in such a very plea- 
sant and unpretending way. She has strung 
a wreath of daisies, it is true, but they are 
daisies that will not wither. 
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HISTORY OF THE OTTOMAN TURKS. 


History of the Ottoman Turks, from the beginning of their Empire to the Present Time, chiefly 


founded on Von Hammer. By E.S. Creasy, M.A. Vol. 2. 


Tue first volume of this history appeared 
in the winter of 1854, when England was 
more occupied with the sufferings of her own 
army than with the traditions of Turkish 
conquest. Professor Creasy, however, can 
always enforce an audience. He has the 
talent that makes history light reading. He 
teaches us history as the new microscopic 
school of professors teach us entomology, or 
chemistry, or anatomy. As they take the 
wing of a gnat, or a single atom of an impal- 
pable powder, or the sheath of a scarcely visi- 
ble nerve, and expand it under the microscope 
—showing in wonderful detail the delicate 
mechanism of the wing, the regular sides of 
the pigmy crystal, or the twin being of the 
nerves, will, and motion—so does our historical 
Leeuwenhoeck take some single event, map 
all its details by careful research, impress it 
strongly upon our minds, and afford us a 
general knowledge of an age, a dynasty, or a 
contest, by giving us an accurate knowledge 
of some well chosen sample of the great un- 
manageable whole. 

Mr. Creasy has completed his work at a 
more propitious moment than that at whics 
he commenced it. The great experiment wae 
then in full course of action. The furnace 
was glowing, the substances were fusing, the 


Bentley. 1854. 

gases were being evolved, the moment of pro- 
jection was expected, and the world was looking 
forward and not looking back. Now, the fires 
are extinguished, the gases are all given off, 
the affinities are complete, the moment of 
projection is past. We can examine the resi- 
duum at our leisure. The question is yet to 
be determined—is it gold or is it dross which 
we have obtained by all our “ hubble, bubble, 
toil, and trouble ?” 

We have saved Turkey as a power. It will 
be interesting to note its transmutation to a 
Christian state. But we cannot rightly ob- 
serve contemporary events without the aid of 
the light of past history. Here it now lies 
before us: not moving in slow and stately 
procession through the interminable intrica- 
cies of Von Hammer's heavy, though most 
learned volumes, but in rapid glancing, quick 
march through a brace of lightly printed and 
well illustrated volumes. 

When the first volume appeared we analyzed 
its contents, and dwelt upon the plan of the 
narrative and the merits of the execution.* 
It is unnecessary to repeat what we then said. 
This second volume commences with the year 
1640, and terminates with the accession of 
Abdul Medjid in 1839. 
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Bacon's Essays, with Annotations. By Ricuarp Waaretey, D.D. London: Parker and Sons. 


Tuere is an old story of a dissenting minis- 
ter who, after returning thanks for the “ spark 
of grace” vouchsafed to his congregation, 
with fervent confusion of metaphor entreated 
heaven “ to be pleased to water that spark.” 
Dr. Whateley has actually done what our 
minister merely petitioned for. Bacon's sen- 
tence, simple, lucid, and exhaustive, is the 
spark from heaven; Dr. Whateley’s annota- 
tion the flood of cold water which, in his in- 
nocence, he intends shall nourish, expand, 
ani amplify it. But though fire and water 
have never fraternized since the beginning of 
time, the worthy Archbishop, without a sus- 
picion of the material with which he is deal- 
ing, goes on with a complacent air pumping 
away on one “ weak, washy, everlasting stream,” 
as if ‘ alere flammam” were his peculiar voca- 
tion. 

We might pursue the metaphors more into 
detail, and subject the fluid itself, “laid on” 
with such stolid perseverance, to a critical ana- 
lysis. We doubt if we should find it of remark- 
able purity: it has been kept too long stand- 
ing; all sorts of monsters long ago deceased, 
but not the less frightful for all that, render it 
unfit for any purpose of human consumption 
in the present day. Worn-out last-century 
“ evidences,” “ balance of probability” creeds, 
defunct ethical theories, “ pleasure of virtue” 
systems, “ arguments” from design, departed 
sneers at the “obscurity of Germanism,” are 
to be found in unwholesome crowds here. 

But to leave metaphor and to come down 
to fact: it is but too plain that our once pro- 
minent Archbishop is almost out of date. He 
comes before the thinkers of the present day 
with his tame rationalisms, and his heartless 
balance of pros and cons, with an effect some- 
what like that produced in the country house 
by Major Pendennis. He bores one-half of 
the party and disagreeably astonishes the rest 
—they have got beyond most of his old views. 
and the remainder have become mere truisms, 
But the obsoleteness of his opinions is not 
the only proof that the Archbishop is falling 
into the “sere and yellow leaf ;” there is much 
more of that “ which does accompany old age” 


in his annotations. In the first place he is 
never tired of quoting himself. Nothing 
comes amiss to him, provided only it is his 
own ; from a sermon or a charge to a proverl 
for a school copy book, he lays all sorts of his 
previous publications under contribution, and 
with inexcusable prolixity, gives more than 
three hundred and fifty pages of illus- 
tration to about one hundred of text. “An 
intolerable quantity of sack to one penny- 
worth of bread!” The truth is, that Bacon 
has only served for an excuse to the editor 
for twaddling about himself. Any other book 
would have done just as well as a provocative : 
or the notes might have been published by 
themselves as selections from forgotten works, 
by the Archbishop of Dublin, or as a contri- 
bution to the history of opinion of the last 
generation. 

The foot notes, contributed by a friend, are 
one degree worse than the annotations. What 
a human being, capable of appreciating 
Bacon’s Essays, needs to be reminded, that 
“to wax” in his time meant “to grow,” and 
to be reminded of it not once but a dozen 
times! Or to be told that “to waste” signi- 
fies “to desolate?” Or that “ conversation” 
anciently meant “ course of life?” That “oft” 
means “ often,” and that “I were best,” being 
done into modern English, would become 
nothing less remarkable than “I had best ?” 
If ever the public call for a second issue of 
this edition we hope Dr. Whateley will expli- 
citly state that it is published “In usum 
juventutis.” 

We have said enough to give our readers 
some notion of the kind of comment provided 
for them by Bacon’s new editor. We have no 
space to justify our opinion by extracts; we 
must refer them to the work itself, where we 
are willing to admit, they will find scattered 
here and there, amid heaps of rubbish, many 
acute remarks upon the subjects to which Dr. 
Whateley has more especially directed his at- 
tention. Whether it be worth while to wade 
through so much to learn so little is open to 
question. Our own opinion inclines to a 
negative. 





Memorials of his Time. By Henry Cocxsury. 


Tus is a book certain of popularity among 
Scotchmen, and possessing fair claims upon 
miscellaneous readers of all classes. It 
abounds in matters of local interest, in per- 


Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 1856. 


sonal anecdotes, excellent table talk, and is 

sprinkled here and there with pictures of the 

Scotch men and the Scotch manners of the 

last century, sketched by one of Edinburgh's 
FF 
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keenest hands. The schoolfellow of Horner 
and Brougham, the pupil of Finlayson 
and Dugald Stewart, the companion in 
life of Jeffrey and Kinnaird —one of the 
forward men of the young liberal party, a 
contributor to the New Review, an advocate 
and engaged in some of the most remarkable 
trials of his day,—solicitor-general, judge, and 
Jeffrey's biographer—such a man, so for- 
tunately placed, should have something to 
tell us of himself or of his contemporaries— 
and though Lord Cockburn has little to tell us 
of himself in these memoirs, he gives, with 
masculine power, graphic outlines of his con- 
temporaries. 

The memoirs extend from 1779 to 1830. 
Through such a “transition period ” many 
remarkable social and political phases oc- 
curred ; and in such times the reminiscences 
of one personally engaged in the struggles of 
the day, though perhaps coloured by party feel- 
ing, are of a certain vdlue to the future historian. 

When Cockburn first began life, the pic- 
turesque peculiarities of Scotch social habits, 
and the stern ultra toryism of their political 
creed were just coming into contact with the 
rising innovations of a modernised age. 
Folks then dined at one and got drunk after 
dinner as a rule; men passed the best half 
of their lives in taverns, swore round oaths in 
drawing-rooms and d—d the ladies’ if they re- 
voked at cards, looked upon a liberal opinion 
ao leading to the gallows, and with profuse 
patriotism kept the King’s birthday, and 
drank, roared, and toasted to excess. 

But a new generation gradually laughed all 
these things away. The practical mercantile 
class arose, exclusive toryism bent its head, 
late dinners came in, and ball room regula- 
tions went out, the rigid tests of loyalty ex- 
tending to powder and buckles, gave way to 
boots and breeches, and the young generation 
ostentatiously exhibited their jacobinism in 
sobriety and brushed hair, refused to get 
drunk after dinner and conducted themselves 
generally like gentlemen. 

As far as their social peculiarities went, the 
Seotch of this age appear to have been the 
most intolerable bores. The discipline of the 
ball room was carried to an extent of marti- 
netism incredible in the present day. No 
couples could dance together unless provided 
with corresponding tickets, previously granted 
by the masters and mistresses of the cere- 
monies, marking the precise place in the 
precise dance, “and to secure a pretty partner 
required,” says Cockburn, “more jobbing 
than the clection of a pope.” Such a 
thing as an agreement to dance together 
without official authority was an outrage 
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almost beyond belief, and woe to the luck- 
less beau who so offended. At the conclu- 
sion of each dance the gentleman presented 
his partner with an orange, and the 
administration of oranges and tea was 
under exact and positive regulations. Toasts 
and sentiments were the special torments of 
the dinner table. Every glass of wine taken 
at dinner was dedicated to the special health 
of some one, and drunk, not in the slovenly 
method of modern days, but with a serious 
ceremoniousness alarming to a timid man; 
and no sooner was the table cleared and 
dessert put on, than each person had to drink 
the health of every other person individually, 
and then propose a sentiment. The nuisance 
of all this prandial ceremony was intolerable. 
Cockburn relates some amusing efforts of 
awkward guests, amongst others, as an in- 
stance, the poor dominie of Arndilly, on one 
occasion called on for an elaborate sentiment, 
gave “ the reflection of the moon in the cawm 
bosom of the lake.” 

The state of political parties, too, was re- 
markable. The tory government was su- 
preme. It influenced every appointment in 
the bench, the bar, the pulpit, and the col- 
leges, while thé electors, the press, the 
magistracies, and all local institutions, were 
completely in its hands. There were no free 
political institutions, no free press, and as 
for freedom of speech, a man used it at 
the risk of fourteen years transportation. 
This was a state of things opposed to the 
rising spirit of the age. Corruption was 
daily gaining ground, and to the thinking 
men reform was the only salvation of the 
country. 

The French Revolution of ‘93, according 
to Cockburn, literally absorbed all political 
feeling. It was the béte noire of the day. 
Every struggle to obtain reform in any de- 
partment was for some thirty years connected 
by the government with a desire to create 
anarchy and bloodshed. A hatred of popu- 
lar institutions, a dread of innovation, ex- 
isted among the rank tory officials. There 
was no such thing as independent thought in 
the community until the Edinburgh Review 
came out in 1802. Every political objector 
was looked upon as a jacobin, watched, perse- 
cuted, and perhaps prosecuted, and the result 
of a political prosecution did not admit of 
doubt. The real whigs, says Lord Cockburn, 
were extremely few, but a small, though 
united liberal party of lawyers was sus- 
tained by this systematic oppression. Con- 
stant to their principles, practised in speak- 
ing, with political knowledge and public posi- 
tion, the elder men, Erskine, Gillies, Clerk, 
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Cathcart, and the younger men alike, Jeffrey, 
Brougham, Cockburn, and Horner, backed by 
John Allen, Dugald Stewart, Playfair, and 
Dalzell, at great risk and no little sacrifice, 
worked steadily and honestly for reform in 
spite of every official gate being sternly shut 
against them in their profession, and obtained 
it at length by the mere force of their abilities 
and the justice of their cause. 

Of course among the liberal party in 
Edinburgh an extreme faction soon arose, 
but between oppression on one hand and 
raving on the other, the plain sense and 
downright honesty of this clique of clever 
lawyers got uppermost and introduced reform. 

Every man is fond of an opportunity of 
throwing an advantageous light over the con- 
duct of his party, and Cockburn does not neglect 
his, but he takes advantage of it modestly; 
and it must be admitted that, in the conduct 
of these few leading men, there was a noble 
spirit and sterling honesty somewhat to be 
admired. As soon as reform was once intro- 
duced the downfall of Lord Melville was 
achieved, the Reform Bill came in, and Scot- 
land started fairly in the race for wealth and 
progress. 

Such are the events of the period embraced 
in these memoirs. For the rest the book 
abounds in personal sketches and reminis- 
cences, clever and entertaining. Here is 
one of a series of Scotch ladies of the old 
regime. Miss Menie Trotter, of the “ agrestic 
order :"— 

Prevailing loneliness gave her some entertaining habits, 
but never impaired her enjoyment of her friends, for 
whom she had always diverting talk, and occasionally “a 
bit denner.” Indeed she generally sacrificed an ox to 
hospitality every autumn, which, according to a system 
of her own, she ate regularly from nose to tail; and as 
she indulged in him only on Sundays,and with a chosen 
few, he feasted her half through the winter. This was 
at Blackford Cottage, a melancholy villa on the north 
side of Blackford Hill, where the last half, at the least, 
of her life was I remember her urging her 
neighbour Sir Thomas Lauder, not long before her death, 
to dine with her next Sunday. “ For Eh! Sir Thammas! 
we're terrible near the tail noo.” ° . ° 

On one of her friends asking her, not long before her 
death, how she was, she said “ Very weel—quite weel. 
But Eh, I had a dismal dream last night! a fearfu’ 
dream!” “Aye! I’m sorry for that—what was it?” 
“Ou! what d’ye think! Of a’ places in the world, I 
dreamed I was in heeven! And what d’ye think I saw 
there? Deil ha’t but thoosands upon thoosands, and ten 
thoosands upon ten thoosands, o’ stark naked weans ! 
That wad be a dreadfu’ thing! for ye ken I ne’er could 
bide bairns a’ my days !”” 

In a description of the omnipotent town 
council of Edinburgh of 1800 the city clerk 
and clerk of the council, though small indi- 
viduals, are hit off with admirable power :— 

The council’s two great organs were John Gray and 
James Laing. Gray was city clerk; a judicious man, 
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with a belly, white hair, and decorous black clothes ; 
famous for drinking punch, holding his tongue, and 
doing jobs quietly ; a respectable and useful officer, with 
an exclusive devotion to the town-council, but with such 
municipal wisdom, and such an intimate acquaintance 
with their affairs, that he was oftener the master than the 
slave. There was a person of this class in almost every 
royal burgh. If Gray was the head of the Council, 
Laing was its hand. He was one of the clerks, and 
managed such police as we then had; and, though not 
an officer in the old Town Guard, could, as representing 
the magistrates, employ it as he chose. It is incredible 
now how much power this man had, and how much he 
was feared. His masters, to whom he was all apparent 
obeisance, felt that they could not do without his activity 
and experience. He knew this, and adventured accord- 
ingly ; and the result was, that with sagacity enough to 
keep clear of offensive excess towards them, he did almost 
anything else that he chose. He had more sense than 
to meddle with the rich, but over the people he tyrannized 
to his heart’s content. 


The sketches of the bench are among 
the best. Lord Monboddo, with his suppers 
and agreeable conversation, Lord Swinton 
with his plodding solidity, Hermand with his 
“ constitutional animation,” his warm heart 
and intense hopefulness, and Lord Meadow- 
bank with his metaphysical conceits, his 
varied knowledge and acute powers of mind. 
But the “ giant of the bench” writes Lord 
Cockburn, was Braxfield :— 

Strong built and dark, with rough eyebrows, powerful 
eyes, threatening lips, and a low growling voice, he was 
like a formidable blacksmith. His accent and his dialect 
were exaggerated Scotch ; his language, like his thoughts, 
short, strong, and conclusive. 

Our commercial jurisprudence was only rising when he 
was sinking, and, being no reader, he was too old both in 
life and in habit to master it familiarly ; though even here 
he was inferior to no Scotch lawyer of his time except 
Ilay Campbell the Lord President. But within the 
range of the Feudal and the Civil branches, and in every 
matter depending onaatural ability and practical sense, 
he was very great; and his power arose more from the 
force of his reasoning and his vigorous application of 
principle, than from either the extent or the accuracy of 
his learning. I have heard good observers describe 
with admiration how, having worked out a principle, he 
followed it in its application, fearlessly and triumphantly 
dashing all unworthy obstructions aside, and pushed on 
to his result with the vigour and disdain of a consummate 
athlete. And he had a colloquial way of arguing, in the 
form of question and answer, which, done in his clear 
abrupt style, imparted a dramatic directness and viva- 
city to the scene. 

Braxfield’s conduct as a criminal judge is 
nevertheless condemned by Cockburn “as a 
disgrace to the age.” 

It may be doubted if he was ever so much in his ele- 
ment as when tauntingly repelling the last despairing 
claim of a wretched culprit, and sending him to Botany 
Bay or the gallows with an insulting jest ; over which he 


would chuckle the more from observing that correct peo- 
ple were shocked.* Yet this was not from cruelty, for 





* « As Lord Braxfield once said to an eloquent culprit 
at the bar—‘ Ye’re a vera clever chiel, man, but ye wad 
be nane the waur o’ a hanging.’”—Lockhart’s life of 
Scott, chap. 48. 
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which he was too strong and too jovial, but from cherished 


The reports make his abuse of the judgment seat bad 
enough ; but his misconduct was not so fully disclosed 
in formal decisions and charges, as it transpired in casual 
remarks and general manner. “ Let them bring me 
prisoners, and I'll find them law” used to be openly 
stated as his suggestion, when an intended political pro- 
secution was marred by anticipated difficulties. If inno- 
cent of this atrocious sentiment, he was scandalously ill- 
used by his friends, by whom I repeatedly heard it as- 
cribed to him at the time, and who, instead of denying 
it, spoke of it as a thing understood, and rather admired 
it as worthy of the man and of the times. Mr. Horner 
(the father of Francis), who was one of the jurors in 
Muir’s case, told me that when he was passing, as was 
often done then, behind the bench to get into the box, 
Braxfield, who knew him, whispered—‘ Come awa, 
Maister Horher, come awa, and help us to hang ane o’ 
thae daamned scaondrels.” The reporter of Gerald’s 
case could not venture to make the prisoner say more 
than that “ Christianity was an innovation.” But the 
full truth is, that in stating this view he added that all 

t men had been reformers, “even our Saviour him- 
self.” ‘ Muckle he made o’ that,” chuckled Braxfield in 
an under voice, “ he was hanget.” 


Eskgrove, though not such a brute as 
Braxfield, was quite as great a judicial curio- 
sity :— 

Brougham tormented him, and sat on his skirts wher- 
ever he went, for above a year. The Justice liked 
passive counsel who let him dawdle on with culprits and 
juries in his own way; and consequently he hated the 
talent, the eloquence, the energy, and all the discompos- 
ing qualities of Brougham. At last it seemed as if a 
court day was to be blessed by his absence, and the poor 
Justice was delighting himself with the prospect of being 
allowed to deal with things as he chose; when, lo! his 
enemy appeared—tall, cool, and resolute. ‘I declare,” 
said the Justice, “ that man Broom, or Broug-ham is the 
torment of my life!” His revenge, as usual, consisted 
in sneering at Brougham’s eloquence by calling it or him 
the Harangue. “ Well, gentle-men, what did the Ha- 
rangue say next? Why it said this” (misstating it); 
“but here the Harangue was most plainly wrongg, and 
not intelligibill.” 


Eskgrove, like the rest of his brethren, had 
a great horror of anything savouring of re- 
publicanism :— 


I heard him (writes Cockburn), in condemning a tailor 
to death for murdering a soldier by stabbing him, aggra- 
vate the offence thus, “and not only did you murder 
him, whereby he was berea-ved of his life, but you did 
thrust, or push, or pierce, or project, or propell, the le- 
thall weapon through the belly-band of his regimental 
breeches, which were his Majesty's!” . ‘ ‘ 

Sir John Henderson of Fordell, a zealous Whig, had 
long nauseated the civil court by his burgh politics, 
Their lordships had once to fix the amount of some dis- 
cretionary penalty that he had incurred. Eskgrove 
began to give his opinion in a very low voice, but loud 
enough to be heard by those next him, to the effect that 
the fine ought to be fifty pounds; when Sir John, with 
his usual imprudence, interrupted him and begged him to 
raise his voice, adding that if judges did not speak so as 
to be heard, they might as well not speak at all. Esk- 
pore. who could never endure any imputation of bodily 

firmity, asked his neighbour, “ What does the fellow 
say?” “ He says that, if you don’t speak out, you may 
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as well hold your tongue.” “Oh, is that what he says? 
My Lords, what I was sayingg was very simpell. I was 
only sayingg that in my humbell opinyon, this fine could 
not be less than two hundred and fifty pounds sterlingg ” 
—this sum being roared out as loudly as his old angry 
voice could lauuch it. . ° . ° 

A very common arrangement of his logic to juries was 
this—“ And so, gentle-men, having shown you that the 
pannell’s argument is utterly impossibill, I shall now pro- 
ceed for to shew you that it is extremely improbabill.” 

He rarely failed to signalize himself in pronouncing 
sentences of death. It was almost a matter of style with 
him to console the prisoner by assuring him that, “ what- 
ever your religious persua-shon may be, or even if, as I 
suppose, you be of no persua-shon at all, there are plenty 
of rever-end gentlemen who will be most happy for to 
shew you the way to yeternal life.” 

He had to condemn two or three persons to die who 
had broken into a house at Luss, and assaulted Sir James 
Colquhoun and others, and robbed them of a large sum 
of money. He first, as was his almost constant practice, 
explained the nature of the various crimes, assault, rob- 
bery, and hamesucken—of which last he gave them the 
etymology ; and he then reminded them that they at- 
tacked the house and the persons within it, and robbed 
them, and then came to this climax—* All this you did; 
and God preserve us! joost when they were sitten doon 
to their denner |” 

But a whole volume could easily be filled with speci- 
mens of his absurdities. Scott, not by invention, but by 
accurate narration, could have done it himself. So could 
Jeffrey ; and William Clerk ; and William Erskine; and 
indeed everybody who had eyes and ears, 


Hermand, with his tremendous impulse 
and zealous fervour, is the subject of some 
good stories :-— 


When it was known that he was to speak, the charm 
of the intensity which this belief produced never failed to 
fill the Court. His eagerness made him froth and sputter 
so much in his argumentation that there is a story to the 
effect, that when he was once pleading in the House of 
Lords, the Duke of Gloucester, who was about fifty feet 
from the bar, and always attended when “ Mr. George 
Fergusson, the Scotch counsel” was to speak, rose and 
said with pretended gravity, “I shall be much obliged to 
the learned gentleman if he will be so good as to refrain 
from spitting in my face.” The same animation followed 
him to the bench, where he moderated no view from 
prudence, and flinched from no result, and never saw any 
difficulty. President Campbell once delivered one of his 
deep and nice opinions, full of qualifications and doubts. 
The instant he was done, Hermand sprang upon him by 
a judgment beginning—‘ My Lords, thank God, I never 
doubted !’”” 

He was very intimate at one time with Sir John Scott, 
afterwards Lord Eldon. They were counsel together in 
Eldon’s first important Scotch entail case in the House 
of Lords. Eldon was so much alarmed that he wrote 
his intended speech, and begged Hermand to dine with 
him at a tavern, where he read the paper, and asked him if 
he thought it would do. “Do, Sir? It is delightful— 
absolutely delightful! I could listen to it for ever! It 
is so beautifully written! And so beautifully read! But 
Sir, it’s the greatest nonsense! It may do very well for 
an English chancellor ; but it would disgrace a clerk 
with us.” He told me the blunder, and though gross for 
a Scotch lawyer, it was one that an English counsel 
would readily commit. : . ° : 

His love of children was warm-hearted and unaffected. 
He always treated them seriously, exactly as if they were 
grown up. Few old men’s speeches are more amiable 
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than his about his grand-nephew, who happened to be 
his partner in a match at bowls, “ No wonder that that 
little fellow and [ are such friends—there are just seventy 
years between us.” He was eighty, the boy ten. 

But when a boy happened to be a sailor, he was irre- 
sistible. A little English midshipman being violently at- 
tacked by a much bigger lad in Greenock, defended him- 
self with his dirk, and by an unfortunate, if not accidental, 
thrust, killed the assailant. He was tried for this at 
Glasgow, and had the good luck to have Hermand for his 
judge ; for no judge ever fought a more gallant battle for 
a prisoner. They boy appeared at the bar in his uniform. 
Hermand first refused “to try a child.” After this was 
driven out of him, the indictment, which described the 
occurrence and said that the prisoner had slain the de- 
ceased ‘“‘ wickedly and feloniously,” was read; and Her- 
mand then said, “ Well, my young friend, this is not 
true, is it? Are you guilty or not guilty?” “ Not guilty, 
my Lord.” “TI’ll be sworn you’re not!’ In spite of all 
his exertions, his young friend was convicted of culpable 
homicide ; for which he was sentenced to a few days’ im- 
prisonment. 


The mysteries of judicial refreshment in 
the olden days are heartlessly exposed by 
Cockburn :— 


At Edinburgh, the old judges had a practice at which 
even their barbaric age used to shake its head. They had 
always wine and biscuits on the bench, when the business 
was clearly to be protracted beyond the usual dinner 
hour. The modern judges—those I mean who were made 
after 1800, never gave in to this; but those of the pre- 
ceding generation, some of whom lasted several years 
after 1800, it was quite common. Black bottles of strong 
port were set down beside them on the bench, with 
glasses, caraffes of water, tumblers, and biscuits; and 
this without the slightest attempt at concealment. The 
refreshment was generally allowed to stand untouched, 
and as if despised, for a short time, during which their 
Lordships seemed to be intent only on their notes. But 
in a little, some water was poured into the tumbler, and 
sipped quietly as if merely to sustain nature. Then a 
few drops of wine were ventured upon, but only with the 
water : till at last patience could endure it no longer, and 
a full bumper of the pure black element was tossed over ; 
after which the thing went on regularly, and there was a 
comfortable munching and quaffing, to the great envy of 
the parched throats in the gallery. The strong-headed 
stood it tolerably well, but it told, plainly enough, upon 
the feeble. Not that the ermine was absolutelyintoxicated, 
but it was certainly sometimes affected. This however 
was so ordinary with these sages, that it really made 
little apparent change upon them. It was not very per- 
ceptible at a distance ; and they all acquired the habit of 
sitting and looking judicial enough, even when their 
bottles had reached the lowest ebb. This open-court refec- 
tion did not prevail, so far as I ever saw, at Circuits. It 
took a different form there. The temptation of the inn 
frequently produced a total stoppage of business ; during 
which all concerned—judges and counsel, clerks, jury- 
mon, and provosts, had a jolly dinner; after which they 
returned again to the transportations and hangings. I 
have seen this done often. It was a common remark 
that the step of the evening procession was far less true 
to the music than that of the morning. 


Among the many personal anecdotes with 
which the book abounds, is one of Brougham 
the boy, so characteristic of Brougham the 
man that it deserves quotation. Speaking of 
the High School, Cockburn writes : 
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Brougham made his first public explosion while at 
Frazer’s class. He dared to differ from Frazer, a hot but 
good natured old fellow, on some small bit of latinity. 
The master, like other men in power, maintained his own 
infallibility, punished the rebel, and flattered himself that 
the affair was over. But Brougham reappeared next day, 
loaded with books, returned to the charge before the 
whole class, and compelled honest Luke to acknowledge 
that he had been wrong. This made Brougham famous 
throughout the whole school. I remember, as well as if 
it had been yesterday, having had him pointed out to me 
as “ the fellow who had beat the master.” It was then 
that I first saw him. 


Walter Scott too, comes in among others 
for notice. A contrast between Scott and 
Jeffrey is etched out, and the first effect of 
Waverley alluded to :— 


People used to be divided at this time as to the superio- 
rity of Scott’s poetry or his talk. His novels had not yet 
begun to suggest another alternative. Scarcely however 
even in his novels was he more striking or delightful than 
in society ; where the halting limb, the bur in the throat, 
the heavy cheeks, the high Goldsmith-forehead, the un- 
kempt locks, and genera! plainness of appearance, with 
the Scotch accent and stories and sayings, all graced by 
gaiety, simplicity, and kindness, made a combination most 
worthy of being enjoyed. Jeffrey, his twin star, made a 
good contrast. He was sharp English, with few anec- 
dotes, and no stories, delighting in the interchange of 
minds, bright in moral speculation, wit, and colloquial 
eloquence, and always beloved for the constant transpira- 
tion of an affectionate and cheerful heart. . : : 

In 1814 Scott published Waverley, the first of those 
admirable and original prose compositions which have 
nearly obliterated the recollection of his poetry. Except 
the first opening of the Edinburgh Review no work that 
has appeared in my time made such an instant and uni- 
versal impression. It is curious to remember it. The 
unexpected newness of the thing, the profusion of original 
characters, the Scotch language, Scotch scenery, Scotch 
men and women, the simplicity of the writing, and the 
graphic force of the descriptions, all struck us with an 
electric shock of delight. I wish I could again feel the 
sensations produced by the first year of these two Edin- 
burgh works. If the concealment of the authorship of 
the novels was intended to make mystery heighten their 
effect, it completely succeeded. The speculations and 
conjectures, and nods and winks, and predictions and as- 
sertions were endless, and occupied every company, and 
almost every two men who met and spoke in the street. 
It was proved by a thousand indications, each refuting 
the other, and all equally true in fact, that they were 
written by old Henry Mackenzie, and by George Crans- 
toun, and William Erskine, and Jeffrey, and above all by 
Thomas Scott, Walter’s brother, a regimental paymaster 
then in Canada. But “ the great unknown,” as the true 
author was then called, always took good care, with all 
his concealment, to supply evidence amply sufficient for 
the protection of his property and his fame; insomuch 
that the suppression of the name was laughed at as a good 
joke not merely by his select friends in his presence, but 
by himself. 

These few extracts will serve to show the 


character of the book. 

There is yet a mass of personal and local 
anecdotes interspersed here and there with 
shrewd thoughtful remarks upon men and 
manners which will reward any one for the 


reading. 
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RESUME. 


In latter years France has chosen to take 
upon itself a more practical and utilitarian 
spirit, or, at all events, to assume the preten- 
sion to be a more practical nation and to put 
on the air of a man, “ qui sait faire ses affaires.” 
As the Frenchman is the best actor in the 
world, in common life as on the stage, he 
seems at the same time, to think it proper to 
dress his manners for the part, and go through 
the whole “ business ” of his character to the 
life. We have heard of a gentleman, who 
dining at a Parisian restaurant with a quiet 
and ear-decent English couple, was in agonies 
lest his guests might be shocked at the con- 
versation of a gang of young “men upon 
town,” whose noisy discourse penetrated the 
thin wall of the cabinet voisin, and who found 
he might spare himself the terror, inasmuch 
as their “ babble ” was wholly of stocks, funds, 
placements d'argent, improvements in farming, 
cattle shows, amelioration of the bovine race, 
and, in short, the soi-disant serious talk of 
would be practical men and political econo- 
mists. 

It is curious to see, also, in the French 
Literature of the past quarter how greatly the 
serious predominates over the “ fanciful,” and 
how much works which are called, more or 
less truly, more or less in reference also to 
their style “‘ euvres de poids,” completely over- 
weight the works of fiction. Even in almost 
all the principal theatres of Paris, an as- 
sumed philosophical, didactic, professorial 
tone has lately prevailed in the most modern 
comedies and dramas. There is an evident 
aim, on the part of the young dramatists, to 
teach a lesson upon the stage, “ show up ” the 
follies and vices of the day, inculcate serious 
reflection, and amend morals, by a donnée in- 
tended to be moral, though only too often of 
a most questionable morality. Still, ques- 
tionable as may be the tendency of the pic- 
tures of life represented, and the lesson taught, 
they have a certain value, in a purely French 
point de vue, and, at all events, show the aim 
of the day. It would be invidious to attempt 
to analyse how far the knowledge that novelty 
is necessary, in a wholly different direction, 
for a public, blasé with pruriencies, may have 
influenced the new race of seriously-minded 
dramatists. We have every right to suppose 


them in earnest : and instances might be mul- 
tiplied in support of these observations, but 
that we have not to deal here with dramatic 
literature. In another field, it is remarkable 
to observe, how the novel writers have fallen 
lately from their “ high estate:” and “ La Dé- 
cadence du Roman au 19éme Siécle” might form 
the subject of an amusing work upon cotem- 
porary history, travelling out, as it would ne- 
cessarily do, into all the collateral studies of 
present manners, morals, politics, and past 
aberrations, as connected therewith. The 
works of fiction presented to the Parisian 
public during the last quarter, are, upon the 
whole, scanty, weak, and signed by names of 
little note. Among these are the “ Dénoue- 
ments d'amour” of M. Victor van Isacker “ Con- 
tes d'amour,” by M. Alexandre Weill, which 
also, although very fantastic, seem to have 
being written with ntoral and philosophical 
intents. ‘“ Luze Léonard,” a tale by M. J. 
Olivier, called somewhat pretentiously an 
“ idylle tragique,” a few others, and some re- 
prints of well known romans in a cheaper 
form. The “Matinées du Louvre,” which 
vary between the anecdotic memoir, the novel, 
the chronicle, and the essay, written with all 
the southern glow of M. Mery, scarcely come 
into the category of works of fiction, and yet 
can scarcely be classed elsewhere : at any rate, 
they rise superior to the more ordinary kind 
of works above-cited. Another curious cir- 
cumstance, connected with the décadence of the 
French roman, was already mentioned in the 
last number of the New Quarterly, but still 
requires notice, as marking, more and more, 
the change in the spirit of the age, by the 
direction given to the literature of fiction. 
We allude to the increasing prevalence of 
translations from the light literature of foreign 
countries, especially England. The “ Ruth” 
of Mrs. Gaskell requires more editions: and 
now we find the simple-minded Dane, the naif 
but poetical Andersen, in a translated form, 
which is likely to render him popular with the 
Parisian public ; and there is every reason to 
believe that his charming tales will be greeted 
in France with the same success that attended 
them in England, not without helping to ex- 
tend, on their own part, it is to be hoped, a 
purer influence. The tales of the wild and 
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fantastical American, Poe, have also been 
translated, and, if wanting in purpose and 
moral intent at times, will certainly not lead 
the Parisian mind again into that slough of 
immorality in which it has been so long 
wading, even, it appears, to suffocation. 
Among other recent translations, not imme- 
diately connected with the above remarks, 
may be found one of the “ Julius Cesar” of 
Shakspeare, by M. Carlhant, extremely well 
executed, and preceded by an étude historique of 
considerable value, upon the period of Roman 
history dramatised by our great bard, and a 
fresh, and somewhat negligent, version of 
Lord Byron’s “ Manfred ” and “ Lara,” by M. 
de Pontavice du Henfrey. 

French literature has as yet not quite done 
with the war and the countries of the East. 
A few last stray waifs still come floating up. 
Before us we have the “ Provinces Danubiennes 
et Contrées del Europe Occidentale” of M. Chopin, 
a conscientious work, bearing evidences of 
great labour, at once historical, descriptive, 
political, and archeological, and the second 
part of the “ Voyage a la suite des armées allieés ” 
by M. Eugéne Jouve, containing ‘“‘ Wallachia,” 
“ Moldavia,” and “the Crimea,” the more 
striking portions of which are indubitably 
the graphic descriptions of the movements of 
the allied armies. 

Monsieur de Rémusat’s “ L’Angleterre au 
XVIIIéme Siecle,” occupies the greater part 
of the attention of the serious reading world. 
His appreciation, as a foreigner, of England 
of the last century, his portraits, particularly 
of Bolinbroke, Horace Walpole, mythical 
Junius, Burke, and Fox,—his clear and able 
remarks, and his comparison of the different 
positions of men and things, in France and 
England in those days, cannot fail to com- 
mand a conscientious study of his work. The 
“ Correspondance administrative sous le Regne de 
Louis XIV.,” collected and arranged by M. 
Depping, and continued by his son, is of great 
value to the writers upon the history of that 
period, or to those students of history, who, 
already intimately acquainted with the events 
of the reign, find their pieces justificatives and 
a closer appreciation of the men of that day 
in the governmental correspondence of autho- 
rities moving beneath the sceptre of the so- 
called Louis le Grand. Published separately, 
at various times, and read with interest, M. 
Nisard’s “Etudes sur la Renaissance,” have 
been now united in one volume, in which 
the author has personified that stirring and 
revivifying epoch in his sketches of three 
men, engaged in the literary and religious 
discussions of the times—Erasmus, Thomas 
Morus, and Melancthon. The work is 
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remarkable for its animated, graphic, and 
expressive style, and deserves to take its 
place, as a great historical essay, among 
the standard works of the day. Another 
historical work of consideration is the 
‘* Memoires de Mathieu Mole,” the celebrated 
President of the Parliament during the 
hazardous and animated times of the Ligue, 
in the drama of which he bore so important 
and dangerous a part. It is published, we 
perceive, for the “ Société de Uhistoire de 
France,” and is from the pen of M. 
Champollion Figeac. ‘ Memoirs,” strictly 
speaking, perhaps these volumes should not 
be named. They are a compilation of facts 
relative to the life of one man, not an auto- 
biography, as the title would lead to suppose, 
and though containing but little, that is not 
already known from authentic memoirs of 
the time, may still be read with interest as a 
supplementary addition to other works upon 
the History of France. The late rage for the 
discovery of long lost, long forgotten memoirs 
of distinguished personages, seems to have 
prompted M. Moreau to his task of the pub- 
lication of the “ Mémoires de Madame de la 
Guette,” one of the political heroines of the 
semi-tragic, semi-comic period of the Fronde. 
But, unlike the memoirs of Madame du 
Deffand, so audaciously edited by Alexandre 
Dumas, or those of Beaumarchais, so roman- 
tically and (it must be said) suspiciously dis- 
covered by M. Leoménie, those of Madame 
de la Guette are authenticated by proofs of 
such minute erudition on the part of M. 
Moreau, and documents so undeniable, that 
there can rest no doubt of their having been 
originally published in the heroine’s lifetime, 
but having become extremely rare. M. Moreau 
only claims the credit of having re-edited an 
obscure work. As an addition to the already 
numerous annals of the seventeenth century 
these memoirs may have but little value; but 
they are highly amusing, and, whilst reading 
like a novel, bear with them, throughout the 
strangest adventures, the stamp of truth. 
Among other “serious” works, historical, 
classical, geographical, statistical, or moral- 
political (for purely political lucubrations are 
of course driven out of the field), we find a 
clever archeological book upon “ Les Inscrip- 
tiones Romaines de I Algérie,” published by M. 
Leon Rénier, under the auspices of M. Fortoul, 
the Minister of Public Instruction, and worthy 
of the attention of the archwologist—the “ Ro- 
manciers Grecs” with Latin translation, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Didot, as a work of classical - 
curiosity, we presume, but not, we should 
suppose, ad usum scholarum, if we may judge 
by the classification of these writers under 
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the head of “ Scriptores Erotici”—the “ Etudes 
Morales sur le temps présent,” by M. Caro, a 
philosophical appreciation of the opinions of 
the day—an “ Essai sur la Philosophie de 
Clement d’Alexandrie,” by the Abbé Hebert 
Duperson—a new edition of the “ Annales 
Alyériennes” of M. Pelissier de Reynaud, a 
history and justification of the French con- 
quests in Africa—an account of the Catholic 
missionaries in China, by the Révérend Pére 
Broullion (a strange name for a divine charged 
with a mission to establish peace and order), 
which contains some novel views relative to 
the insurrection in China—and the late M. 
Lammenais’ edition of the “ Divina Comedia,” 
preceded by an introduction upon “ The Life, 
Doctrine and Works of Dante,” written with 
all that vigour which the deceased author so 
eminently possessed. This last work has been 
published, it would seem, as one of the 
« Zuvres Posthumes of M. F. Lammenais,” the 
production of which to the world was confided, 
we learn, to M. Forgues on the deathbd of 
the well-known writer. 

As may be gathered from the above, the 
Falstaffian literature of the palmy days of 
Louis Philippe is gradually losing its proud 
unctuous bulk, and dwindling down to very 
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meagre proportions. The “bread” now, is 
far more considerable in the quantity than 
the “sack ;” we have known the times when, 
as with Falstaff, the proportions were com- 
pletely reversed. Even the more legitimate 
and less exciting spring of poetry is only 
to be found in small stores at the bottoms 
of small cups. We have the “ Chroniques 
Rimées ” of M. Lament Pichet; some pretty 
sketches by M, André Lemayne; a volume of 
idealistic aspirations by M. E Cressot; and 
some Recits Poetiques of M. Eugéne Mordet. 
In this respect, the republication of “ Les 
Vers de Maitre Henri Baude, Poéte du XVéme 
Siecle,” with a notice of the old poet's life by 
M. J. Quicherat, will be considered the most 
remarkable feature of the poetical effusions 
laid before the reading public. France, in its 
prevailing spirit of positivme—a word which it 
seems inclined to borrow from the would-be 
“positiv” German, little as it may be suited to 
the euphonious instincts of the French lan- 
guage—now falls far behind the more really 
“ positive” England in its evidences of poet- 
ical spirit, and lacks almost wholly that spring 
which seems to be bubbling, flowing, and 
swelling into a stream once more with us. 





Madame du Deffand. Par M. Atexanpre Dumas. 


Tue book-making mania grows, probably, 
upon a prolific and successful author, as the 
thirst for gold on a miser, the passion for 
drink on a drunkard. M. Alexandre Dumas 
has given to the world Memoirs of the reigns 
of the Regent, of Louis XV., of Louis XVI. ; 
and he has illustrated these periods of French 
history by many a novel, and many a long 
series of novels, amounting to more than a 
hundred lightly written, easily-read, spun-out, 
but still, in their way, interesting volumes. 
But M. Alexandre Dumas seems still to have, 
or rather fancy he still has, a store of unused 
matter in his possession, from which profit 
may accrue to himself—we wish we could say, 
to his readers. In other words, he appears 
to imagine that another book, and yet another 
book, may be made from his sweepings and 
shavings of the materials already worked up 
into so great a variety of shapes. We cannot 
look upon his recently published Memoirs of 
Madame du Deffand in any other light: for 
much as this fertile author may have laughed 
in his sleeve at the easy faith with which the 
world has accepted his cleverly manufactured 
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wares, he can surely scarcely expect his good- ’ 
tempered public to be the dupe of his new 
work, which is to be spun out, we fancy, more 
suo ad infinitum. 

We are seriously informed, but, we trust, 
not seriously expected to believe, that M. 
Alexandre Dumas has made a wonderful dis- 
covery of some unknown memoirs of Madame 
du Deffand, written by herself. Unlike Mon- 
sieur de Loméine, who has given us a most 
circumstantial account of the place and man- 
ner in which he discovered his unpublished 
papers of Beaumarchais, placing his venue in 
a manner that would do him honour in any 
court of justice. Monsieur Alexandre Dumas 
scorns to give any explanation of the manner 
in which these memoirs have fallen into his 
hands. Such details are all very well for the 
more insignificant Monsieur de Loméine, 
whose good faith has not been so long estab- 
lished before the world. He, the great author, 
is not to be called upon to give any account 
of such paltry matters, as the “ when's,” the 
“where's,” the “ how's :” he is to be believed 
upon his word, without a cavil. He tells us 
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that these memoirs are authentic; and as 
authentic they are to be taken upon trust, 
since Dumas so wills it. To our minds the 
world has known enough, in its day, of 
Madame du Deffand, the amie passageré of the 
Regent, the doubtful friend of the well-known 
Mademoiselle Lespinasse, the correspondent 
of Voltaire, and still better known in England 
as the assiduous correspondent of Horace 
Walpole. Madame du Deffand, during the 
most brilliant period of the 18th century, was 
accustomed to receive in her salon all the 
beaux esprits of the day, the poets, philoso- 
phers, savants, and tutti quanti. But of Madame 
du Deffand herself there is little to be said 
now ; the interest of her name shines chiefly 
with the borrowed light of the great men who 
surrounded her. Upon this point M. Alex- 
andre Dumas is at issue with himself; for 
while, on the one hand, the very fact of his 
publication of the lady's memoirs would per- 
suade us that the public must find attraction 
in her personality, he places the autobiogra- 
phist in a light of so much modesty (a quality 
for which she had not much reputation in her 
general converse with the world), that in her 
memoirs she speaks little of herself, and in 
that little says nothing new, but confines her- 
self chiefly to chit-chat anecdotes of the dif- 
ferent celebrities of the day, borrowing her 
interest from that attached to others. In 
truth, also, this interest is small; for there is 
not an anecdote in the collection that has not 
been told in various forms in the “ thousand 
and one” biographies and memoirs which 
bear upon the 18th century. The memoirs 
of Madame du Deffand are, unfortunately for 
the fame of the witty lady, a mere rechauffage 
of the memoirs of her cotemporaries. To be 
sure, Madame du Deffand is represented to be 
in her old age, at the time of the transcrip- 
tion of her memoirs: we should much sus- 
pect her to be in her dotage also. She has 
an unhappy maxim of relating anecdotes as 
“new,” as ‘just répandus,” which she must 
have heard nearly half a century before. She 
gives a graphic scene of an interview with 
Massillon, in her convent as a girl of seven- 
teen, in which Massillon is described as com- 
ing, then and there, from the death-bed of 
Louis XIV. Unfortunately, by comparison 
of the dates she herself gives of her own 
birth, with that of the death of the Grand 
Monarque, we cannot at all make them tally 
with her account of being then seventeen 
years of age. Poor dear old lady, her memory 
was decidedly not in the best condition when 
her memoirs were indicted! She assures us, 
also, by the pen of M. Dumas, that her maiden 
name was Mademoiselle de Chamrond. Now 
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all cotemporary mention of the lady speaks 
of her as Mademoiselle de Chamroud. Of 
course, however, in writing her own memoirs 
she must have known better her own appella- 
tion than any one else. Another curious 
effect of the memory of the good lady appears 
in the evidence that she seems to have no 
recollection of any circumstances which the 
world did not already know—in fact, the re- 
collection only of what she must, at that time, 
have read in other books, not of what she 
had herself done or even heard. 

In spite of his disdain for any detailed 
explanation of the circumstances, by which 
these not very remarkable memoirs fell into 
his hands, M. Alexandre Dumas condescends 
to explain two circumstances connected with 
them. Madame du Deffand was blind at the 
age when these memoirs were supposed to be 
written—we beg M. Alexandre Dumas’ pardon 
—we will say were written ; she was called, by 
her cotemporaries of that time, on account of 
her esprit, “ Uaveugle clairvoyante.” It is evi- 
dent, then, that she was unable to transcribe 
them with her own hand. But this doubt is 
fully explained away. Madame du Deffand 
informs us that she employed an amanuensis, 
in the shape of a certain Mademoiselle de 
Saint-Venant. But here, too, we must pity 
the poor girl, if she had anything of the 
modesty of her aged friend ; for she has been 
compelled (we trust with an abundance of 
blushes), to transcribe a whole page upon her 
own grace, beauty, wit, and talent. Of the 
circumstances which originated the memoirs 
we have also an explanation, which not only 
justifies the lady in her task, but which, 
strange to say, forms a passage of probability 
for her future unborn editor. She tells us 
that she was urged to her autobiography by a 
letter from her friend, Horace Walpole, who 
thought that such an employment might while 
away the hours of that ennui under which she 
suffered. It was very kind of her, certainly, 
as if with a foreboding that her memoirs 
would only be thus curiously edited in the 
nineteeth century, to give us, at the same time, 
a full account of who was Horace Walpole, 
what was his birth, parentage, education, and 
other relations, and which of the two was her 
Horace Walpole. She evidently must have 
had a second sight instinct that such an ex- 
planation might prove acceptable to the French 
public, before which her memoirs were to be 
laid, in a future century. 

When M. de Courchand published his 
clever supposititious “ Memoires de la Marquise 
de Créquy,” he had the talent to deceive the . 
world until an accident revealed the fraud, 
and produce a most amusing and interesting, 
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and withal novel work. M. Alexandre Dumas, 
in his hasty “slip-slop” book-making, has 
not given himself the time to write a book, 
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that can either gull his public, or interest his 
reader by any novelty. 





Tales and Romances of Kendrik Conscience. 


1. The Lion of Flanders; or, the Battle of the Golden Spurs. 


2. Veva; or, the War of the Peasants. 
3. The Curse of the Village. 

Tales of Qid Flanders, &e., being part of the 
Co. 1855. 


Tuoocn this writer is not yet universally 
known in England—his books being now 
under translation, for the first time,—we can 
entertain no doubt of his future popularity. 
The enthusiasm with which his works have 
been received in France is an earnest of their 
welcome here, while, at the same time, it 
speaks loudly in favour of the ability which 
characterises them; for, they are in them- 
selves, so utterly anti-Gallican, so directly and 
so vehemently levelled against French domi- 
nation, French sympathies, French principles, 
and even French customs, that we almost 
wonder any consideration should induce the 
people of France even to tolerate them. 
Indeed, these stories—written expressly in 
Flemish—owe their existence to what we may 
call a rénaissance-movement, having for its ob- 
ject the counteraction of those foreign influ- 
ences which have insensibly affected the lite- 
‘ rature, the manners, and the general tone of 
the country, since the period of the Revolu- 
tion,—no less than the revival of a more 
national and independent feeling; the re- 
kindling, as it were, in the breasts of Belgians 
of the 19th century, of that valorous and pa- 
triotic spirit which inspired the proud burghers 
and wealthy guilds of the 13th, to maintain 
so nobly and unflinchingly, the name, the 
liberties, and the glory of medieval Flanders. 
Indeed, if their representatives of our own 
day have inherited but the faintest spark of 
that chivalrous courage and heroic resolution 
which animated their dauntless ancestors, 
when they laid low the flower of the French 
nobility, they must feel their hearts burn 
within them as they follow these glowing tra- 
ditions, and dwell upon the graphic details of 
almost fabulous bravery, with which that in- 
vincible race disputed their rights against the 
lawless aggression, and defended their ter- 
ritory against the unjust invasion of a foreign 
foe. 
It would be superfluous to recapitulate the 
plot of the first story under our notice. Our 
readers, doubtless, well remember that epoch 
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in the existence of Flanders which was 
marked by the invasion of the French under 
Philippe le Bel, his heartless and treacherous 
treatment of the brave Counts of Flanders— 
the special objects of the hatred of his ferocious 
Queen, Joanna of Navarre—and the grand 
crisis which the relative position of the two 
countries was brought, by the memorable 
“ Battle of the Golden Spurs” at Courtrai. 
This is the period which our author has 
chosen, and one which affords ample room 
for the manifestation of all the great, and 
noble, and devoted qualities, he would fain 
have his readers admire in his Flemish fore- 
fathers. . 
One peculiar charm by which the writings 
of this author are eminently distinguished, is 
the conscientious truthfulness with which he 
adheres to historical facts. His incidents, 
though introduced with artistic skill, are those 
of history itself, and the same with his 
dramatis persone. They are all beings with 
whom we are already familiar, and under his 
skilful treatment they but serve to realize, or, 
rather to supply what was wanting in, our 
preconceived notion of them. We find the 
outline of their general characteristics deli- 
neated with historical accuracy and discrimi- 
nating fidelity, but, at the same time, with the 
grace and delicacy of a finished artist; while 
their more prominent points, which give so 
much effect and vitality to his conceptions, 
are developed with masculine decision and 
vigorous handling. 
The following will give an idea of the 
powerful style of this Belgian Walter Scott:— 
Master Jan smiled contemptuously. “ There’s an- 
other verse to the song,” he said; “ listen :— 
He slumbers now; the Gallic Philip 
Can his free limbs with chains oppress, 
While robber-bands of foreign hirelings 
The Lion’s fatherland possess. 
But when he wakes,—0O, then, ye robbers, 
Then shall ye feel the Lion’s claw! 
Then shall in mud and blood your Lily 
Lie low beneath his mighty paw. 

There! now ask what that means!” 
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The sense of the verse was explained to Leroux, who 
immediately rose, thrust his seat hastily back, filled his 
drinking-cup to the brim, and exclaimed :-— 

“ Call me a coward my life long, if I don’t break your 
neck if you speak another word !” 

“ What, you think I am to be silenced by you?” an- 
swered Breydel, with a scornful laugh. ‘‘ Not by all the 
like of you unhung! and to show you—here’s to the 
Black Lion! and a fig for the French!” 

“Comrades!” cried Leroux, trembling with rage, 
“leave this Flemish dog to me! he shall die by my 
hand |” 

And, advancing towards Breydel, he shouted at him : 
“ You lie! the Lily for ever!” 

“ Liar yourself! and the Black Lion for ever!” re- 
torted Breydel. 

“Come on!” pursued the Frenchman. “ You are 
strong enough; but I will show you that it is another 
Lion than yours that must tread down the Lily! Come 
on, and to the death |” 

“ With all my heart, and the sooner the better. It’s 
a real pleasure to me have to do with a brave enemy ; 
it’s worth all the trouble!” 

No sooner were the words uttered than they left the 
house, and straightway proceeded to seek out a conve- 
nient place for the encounter. This was soon found, and 
stepping a few paces apart, the two adversaries made 
their preparations for the fight. Breydel first took his 
knife from his girdle and threw it from him, then stripped 
up his sleeves to the shoulders, laying bare his sinewy 
arms, the sight of which struck with amazement the 
soldiers who were standing by. Leroux, too, threw from 
him his sword and r, and so remained totally un- 
armed ; then turning to his comrades, he said :— 

“ Mind, come what will, let there be fair play! he’s a 
brave fellow, this Fleming !’’ 

“ Are you ready ?” cried Breydel. 

“ Ready |’ was the answer. 

The word was given, and the combatants advanced 
upon one another, their heads thrown back, their eyes 
flashing, their brows knit, their lips and teeth forcibly 
pressed together; like two furious bulls they rushed 
upon each other. 

A heavy blow resounded upon either breast, as of 
hammer upon anvil, and both reeled backwards from the 
shock, which,- however, did but inflame their rage the 
more. A short deep growl mingled with their heavy 
breathing, and with their arms they seized each other 
round the body as in a vice of steel. Every limb was 
strained to the uttermost, every nerve quivered, every 
muscle was in play; their veins swelled, their eyes be- 
came bloodshot, their brows from red grew purple, and 
from purple livid; but neither could win upon the other 
by an inch of ground; one would have said their feet 
were rooted where they stood. 

After some time spent in this desperate struggle, the 
Frenchman suddenly made a step backwards, twined his 
arms round Breydel’s neck, and taking a firm purchase 
forced the Fleming’s head forwards and downwards so 
as in some degree to disturb his balance; then following 
up his advantage without the loss of a moment, Leroux 
made yet another effort with increased energy, and Brey- 
del sank on one knee beneath the overpowering attack. 

“The Lion is on his knees already!” cried the 
French champion, triumphantly, dealing at the same time 
a blow on the head of the butcher that might have felled 
an ox, and well nigh laid him prostrate on the ground. 
But to do this with effect, he had been obliged to release 
Breydel with one hand, and, at the very moment that he 
was raising his fist to repeat the blow, the latter extri- 
cated himself from the single grasp which held him, rose 
from the ground, and retreated some few paces; then 
rushing upon his adversary with the speed of lightning, 
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he seized him round the body with a hug like that of a 
forest bear, so that every rib cracked again. The 
Frenchman, in his turn, wound his limbs about his foe 
with a terrible vigour, stengthened by practice and 
directed by skill, so that the Fleming felt his knees bend 
beneath him, and again they nearly touched the ground. 

An unwonted sensation stole into Breydel’s heart, as 
though for the first time in his lite it had begun to fail 
him. The thought was madness; but, even like mad- 
ness, it gave him strength ; suddenly loosing his hold, 
and again retreating, at the same time lowering his head, 
like a furious bull he rushed upon Leroux, and butted 
him in the chest, before the Frenchman could foresee, 
much less provide against this new attack. Reeling 
under the shock, blood burst from his nose, mouth, and 
ears ; while at the same moment, like a stone from a 
catapult, the Fleming’s fist descended upon his skull ; 
with a long cry he fell heavily to the earth, and all was 
over. 

“ Now you feel the Lion’s claws!” cried Breydel. 

The soldiers who had been witnesses of the conflict 
had indeed encouraged the French champion by their 
shouts; but had rigorously abstained from any further 
interference. They now crowded about their dying com- 
rade, and raised him in their arms; while Breydel, with 
slow and deliberate steps, retired from the ground, and 
made his way back to the room where the quarrel had 
begun. Here he called for another stoup of beer, from 
which he hastily and repeatedly drank to quench his 
burning thirst. 

He had now been sitting there some time, and was be- 
ginning to recover himself from the fatigue of the com- 
bat, when the door opened behind him; and before he 
could turn his head, he was seized by four pair of power- 
ful hands, and roughly thrown upon the ground, while in 
a moment after the room was filled with armed soldiers. 
For some time he maintained a fruftless struggle against 
numbers; but at last, exhausted with this new conflict, 
he ceased to resist, and lay still, regarding the Frenchmen 
with one of those terrible looks that precede a death-blow 
given or received. Not afew of the soldiers looked on 
the Fleming, as he lay, with hearts ill at ease, so fiercely 
and threateningly did his flaming eyes glare upon them. 

A knight, whose dress sufficiently betokened his rank, 
now approached; and after ordering his men to keep a 
secure hold upon the prisoner,— 

“ So, scoundrel !”” said he, ‘‘ we know one another of 
old: you are the ruffian that, in the forest near Wynan- 
dael, killed one of Messire de Chatillon’s men-at-arms, 
and even went so far in your insolence as to threaten us 
knights with your knife; and now I find you murdering 
one of my best soldiers on my own ground. But you 
shall have your reward; this very day shall you be gib- 
beted upon the castle wall, that your friends in Bruges 
may see you dangling, and know what comes of re- 
bellion.” 

“ You belie me foully,” exclaimed Breydel; “ I have 
killed my opponent in fair fight and in self-defence ; and 
only give me fair play, and I will show you the same over 
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“ You dared to insult the royal banner of France ——”’ 

“I spoke up for our own Black Lion, and so I will do 
while breath is left me. But come, either lift me up, or 
finish me at once ; don’t let me lie here like a slaughtered 
ox.” 

At a word from St. Pol, the soldiers raised their pri- 
soner from the ground, but without for a moment loosing 
their hold, and cautiously led him to the door. Breydel 
walked slowly and quietly along, two of the strongest of 
his captors holding him by the arms, and as many closely 
preceding and following him, so as to render resistance 
useless and escape impossible ; and many a taunt had he 
to listen to the while from the soldiers who guarded him. 
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“ Be easy, my fine fellow!” cried one; “show us a 
brisk dance upon nothing to-morrow, and we will keep 
the ravens from you afterwards.” " 

Breydel answered only by a look of indignant scorn. 

“ If you dare to look at me so, you accursed Claward,” 
cried the soldier, “ | will give it you across the face.” 

“Coward Frenchman!” retorted Breydel; “that is 
ever your way,—to insult your enemy when he is your 
power, base hirelings of a despicable master !” 

A blow on the cheek from the soldier next him was 
the reply. Breydel ceased to speak, and bowed his head 
upon his chest, as though utterly cast down ; but in truth 
his spirit burned within him all the while, like the fire 
which smoulders deep in the bosom of a slumbering vol- 
cano. The soldiers, however, misinterpreted his silence, 
and jeered him all the more bitterly now that he answered 
them not a word. 

Just at the moment, however, that they were about to 
step upon the drawbridge, their laughter suddenly ceased, 
and their faces became pale with terror. Breydel had 
suddenly collected all his strength, and extricated his 
arms from their grasp. Like a panther, he sprang upon 
the two soldiers who had been the most forward in jeer- 
ing him, and like the wild beast’s jaws his iron fingers 
clutched their throats. 

“For you, Lion of Flanders, will I die!” he cried; 
“ but not on a gallows, and not unrevenged.” * 

And as he spoke, so fiercely did he grasp the throats of 
his two foes, that in a moment they hung senseless in 
his hands; then dashing their heads together with such 
violence that the blow re-echoed from the castle-walls, 
with one tremendous throw he cast them from him help- 
less upon the earth. 

This feat of strength and energy was the work of less 
time than it has taken to describe it; and for a moment 
the surprise so paralysed the whole party, that Breydel 
gained time for flight,'and was already at some distance 
from his enemies before they had fully recovered their 
senses. The soldiers were soon in pursuit of him, how- 
ever, with shouts and curses ; and the chase was vigorously 
kept up, till at last he succeeded, by a tremendous leap, 
in putting a wide ditch between himself and his pursuers, 
of whom only two were bold enough to follow him. On 
reaching the ditch, and attempting to cross, both fell into 
the water, and the pursuit was thereupon at an end. 
Without further molestation, the courageous butcher re- 
turned to the city, and arrived safely at his own home. 

On entering the house, Breydel found, to his astonish- 
ment, that no one was within except a young journeyman, 
who was himself just in the act of going forth. 

“ What is this? Where are my men?” he cried im- 
patiently. 

“ Well, master,” answered the youth, “ they are all 
gone to our hall; a hasty message came to tell us that 
we were all to meet there.” 

“‘ What is going on, then ?” 

“TI don’t rightly know, master; but this morning the 
city-crier read a proclamation of the magistrates, enjoin- 
ing all citizens who live by work or trade to pay every 
Saturday so much of their week’s earnings to the tax- 
gatherers ; and we suppose that this is the reason why 
the Dean of the Clothworkers has ordered all the trades 
to assemble at their halls.” 

“ Stay you and shut up the shop,” said Breydel, “ and 
tell my mother not to be alarmed if I should not come 
home to-night ; most probably I shall not.” 

He took his axe from where it hung, hid it under his 
gown, and was soon at the hall of his guild, where his 
entrance was immediately greeted by a general murmur 
of satisfaction. 

“* Here is Breydel | here is the Dean!’ was echoed by 
all present, while the provisional president immediately 
made place for him in the chair of honour. Breydel, 
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however, instead of occupying it as usual, seated himself 
upon a stool, and looking round with a grim smile upon 
his comrades, he exclaimed :— 

“ Brothers, lend me your ears ; for I have need of you. 
To-day a dishonour has been put upon me, and in me, 
upon our whole guild, such as we have never before had 
to endure.” 

Masters and journeymen alike pressed eagerly around 
their Dean. Never before had they seen him so violently 
excited; all eyes were accordingly fixed upon him as he 
continued : 

“ You, like myself, are true-born citizens of Bruges; 
you, like myself, have too long been suffering under the 
disgrace and burden of bondage; but all that is nothing 
to what I have had to endure to-day. By Heaven! I 
hardly know how to tell you of it for very shame.” 

The bronzed cheeks of the butchers already glowed 
with wrath, though as yet they knew not the cause of 
offence ; every fist was clenched, and muttered curses 
rose to the lips of all. 

“ Listen, my brothers,” pursued Breydel, “ and bear 
the shame as you best can; listen attentively, for you 
will scarcely believe your ears: a French dog has smitten 
your Dean upon the face,—yes, on this very cheek !” 

If the butchers had been wroth before, they were 
furious beyond all measure on hearing these words. Cries 
of rage re-echoed from the vaulted roof, and fearful oaths 
of vengeance burst out on every side. 

“ How,” continued Breydel, “can such a blot be 
washed away ?” 

“ With blood !” was the unanimous response. 

“T see you understand me, brothers,” said the Dean ; 
* yes, that is the only way. Now, you must know that 
it is by the soldiers of the garrison at Male that 1 have 
thus been handled. Will you not say, with me, that 
when to-morrow’s sun rises upon Male, he shall find no 
castle there ?” 

A unanimous cry of assent followed this appeal. 

“ Come, then,” pursued Breydel, “let us go! Every 
one to his home. Let each take his keenest axe, and any 
other arms he can provide ; we shall want, too, what may 
serve for scaling-ladders. At eleven o’clock to-night we 
assemble in the alder-thicket behind St. Cross.” 


In the “War of the Peasants” we have 
scenes of equaliy stirring interest and mo- 
mentous contention. Time has gone on, 
however, and we are now no longer in the 
13th but in the 18th century, the Great 
French Revolution rages in all its sanguinary 
horrors, but Flanders and France are still at 
enmity—still we find Flemish independence 
struggling in the grasp of Gallic oppression, 
and of all oppressions the hateful and merei- 
less tyranny of “ La Republique.” 

Well might the brave Flemings possess 
limbs of steel and hearts of iron; they needed 
super-human strength and courage, moral 
and physical, to witness, much more to resist, 
those savage atrocities, which—perpetrated by 
fiends in human shape—were justified by 
that unanswerable subscriptum au nom de la 
Loi. 
Scenes, however, in which an oppressed 
and defenceless peasantry is over-ridden by 
the drunken and lawless military of the Ré- 
publique, have been described too often to be 
any longer calculated to excite a very keen in- 
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terest; nevertheless, the extract we subjoin is 
remarkable, as taking a somewhat original 
turn ; and, evoking a new class of sympathies, 
serves to depict more powerfully than could 
have been expected of so trite an incident, 
the guilt and misery of an unjust and despotic 


warfare, carried on under the specious 
mockery of “ Fraternity! equality! and 
liberty !” 


The brutal license and unrestrained rapacity 
of the successful and cowardly rebels, is very 
happily contrasted with the peaceful, indus- 
trious, and harmless habits of their unoffend- 
ing victims—quite a second “ La Vendée.” 
In the calm, domesticated, holy character of 
Bruno, ultimately drawn out by the savage 
fury of his tyrant foes, into one of deliberate, 
fearless, and indomitable courage, we see our 
author's type of the Flemish people. His 
first flash of spirit, which seems to surprise 
even hiuself, is directed against his rival, 
Simon Brutus, who has allowed himself too 
much freedom with the beautiful Veva: the 
second, elicited when his father’s life is at- 
tacked, is a master-touch, and the horror of 
the hitherto docile and affectionate youth, 
when he discovers to what a length he has 
been carried away, is drawn by the pencil of 
one who has deeply studied the varying 
phases of human nature :— 


“ But—but I have no gold,” stammered the unfortu- 
nate notary. 

The corporal started up as if he had been stung by a 
a ; but he staggered so, that he could hardly keep his 
e 


gs. 

“Ah! is that it, Citizen notary?” he cried. “If you 
fancy you can deceive a servant of the French Republic, 
you are out in your reckoning, I can tell you! You have 
= gold, you say? You may tell that story somewhere 
else ?” 

“ It is the simple truth,” exclaimed the notary, with a 
sigh. “I have no gold.” 

“ Well, then, to prove that I am not unreasonable, 
give me silver, and I will be satisfied.” 

The notary trembled, and looked to the ground. 

“Come, come!” muttered the soldier; “ all this fuss 
about a mere trifle of a few thousand livres !” 

“ But, Citizen,” said the notary, “ the paper money is 
of no value; in Paris, even, they do not allow ten per 
cent. for it.”’ 

“All a mistake !”’ said the soldier, laughing. ‘“ That 
is an invention of the aristocrats! The money of the 
Republic cannot lose its value !” 

“ But, even if I had so much silver, you could not 

it.” 

“That is the least consideration, Citizen notary; if 
that was all, I could give you back some of these 
bottles !” 

A long silence followed these words ; meanwhile the 
fury of the corporal was gaining strength; his eyes, ob- 
stinately fixed upon the notary, gleamed with the fire of 
drunkenness and rage. The poor notary leaned his head 
upon his hand, and waited with patience the issue of this 
terrible scene. 

Suddenly the drunken soldier arose, and staggering 
forwards, seized the notary by the collar, and shaking 
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him roughly, exclaimed, “ What! are you going to sleep? 
Do you think to make a jest in this way of Corporal 
Horace? He must teach you better than that. It is 
very clear that you are just like the rest of those madmen, 
those fanatical peasants. Come! go now, and get me 
silver for this paper,—or else ——” 

At this moment there appeared at the other side of the 
window, which looked into the garden, a man’s h 

“ Well! are you going to speak, or not?” cried the 
soldier, almost shaking the notary off his chair. 7 

The face, which was pressed against the window-panes, 
became deadly pale ;—if the soldier had turned round, he 
would certainly have thought that he beheld a spectre or 
a corpse. 

“ Do with me whatever you will,” exclaimed the no- 
tary, in a tone of resignation; “it is a simple impossi- 
bility for me to satisfy your demand.” 

“ What, then? you will not give me any money ?” 
shouted the corporal, “ you will not ?” 

He then drew his sabre, brutally hurled the notary to 
the ground, and with his knee upon the old man’s breast, 
he said, ‘‘ Well, will you supply the money ?—You do 
not answer? Answer, [ say, directly, or you are a dead 
man !” 

He raised his sabre, and was about to let it fall on the 
head of the unfortunate notary, when the door behind 
him burst open, a frightful cry was heard, and a young 
man, with wildly rolling eyes and disordered hair, rushed 
into the room, carrying in his hand an enormous staff. 
To raise this weapon over the head of the stooping soldier, 
and to deal him a blow on the back of the neck, which 
laid him senseless on the ground, was the work of a 
moment. Then, dragging the old man from under the 
body of the soldier, he raised him up, looked earnestly in 
his face, felt his limbs, and at last breathed freely, as if a 
heavy load had been removed from his breast. 

“Oh, my father!” cried Bruno,—for he it was,— 
“God be praised, who inspired me to leave my hiding- 
place in time to save you !” 

The notary had sunk down upon a chair almost with- 
out consciousness. He appeared insensible to the caresses 
of his son, and sat with his eyes fixed upon the body of 
the soldier. When he again recovered the power of 
speech, he pointed to the floor with a gesture of affright, 
exclaiming, “Oh! Bruno, unhappy child! what have 
you done ?” 

It was then that, for the first time, the young man ap- 
peared to think of the body of the soldier. He raised 
his hands to heaven, and trembled in every limb, as if 
seized with a convulsion; then he stood motionless and 
bewildered, muttering in a voice of horror,— 

“Oh, my God, what have I done? have I killed a 
man? Oh, heavens! it is impossible! It cannot be !” 

Lifting up the body, he attempted to place it on a 
chair; but it fell back again, heavy and motionless. 
Then, in his feverish agitation, he tore open the soldier’s 
coat, rubbing his forehead and his icy hands, as if he 
hoped to arouse him from his swoon. 

“ Father !” he cried, in a tone of agony, “ go quickly 
and bring the little flask which is in my mother’s room ! 
Oh, go at once; make haste !” 

The notary, without the least consciousness of what he 
was about, mechanically obeyed, and left the chamber to 
go up-stairs. There, however, he encountered a sight 
still more distressing. His wife was stretched senseless 
in the passage, while the lamp, which she had set down 
on the staircase, threw a pale and mournful light over 
her head. The poor woman had no doubt overheard the 
brutal threats of the soldier, and had fainted from excess 
of terror, long before the end of that frightful scene. 

The notary uttered no cry of anguish; he did not in- 
dulge in a sigh or complaint, but quickly raised his wife 
from the floor, and supported her against the wall of the 
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age. Then, having assured herself that she had only 
inted, he hastened down-stairs, opened the garden door, 
and gave a sharp whistle, which sounded strangely and 
ominously amid the profound silence of the night ; at the 
same time he could hear Bruno frantically calling out 
“* Water! water !” 

Jan, the old servant, who, from his hiding-place, had 
heard the well-known whistle of his master, hastened 
back to the house, and turned as pale as a sheet when he 
beheld Bruno supporting the body of the soldier. 

“ Bruno, Bruno, what has been the matter here ?” he 
inquired. “Is not that the corporal, whom I left in the 
woods? Bruno, you are weeping !” 

“Oh, Jan! Jan! my good friend!” cried the young 
man. “ Quick, quick! go and fetch water—vinegar— 
the smelling-bottle, from my mother’s room! Oh, if he 
would but revive! O my God! my God!” 

“Let me see, Bruno,” cried old Jan, “ what is the 
matter with the fellow! Is he drunk? or has he 
fainted ?” 

He seized the soldier by the hand, and regarded him 
earnestly; but suddenly he let the hand fall beside the 
body, and, recoiling in horror, he said,— 

“ Leave him, Bruno! leave him! this is but a corpse! 
he is dead!” 

“Dead! dead!” groaned the young man, as he suf- 
fered the body of the soldier to slip from his support. 
“ Dead! dead!” he repeated again, with a look of horror, 
and then, hiding his face in his hands, he wept convul- 
sively. 

« But, Bruno, what does all this mean?” inquired the 
servant. “ There is a bottle uncorked,—has he died from 
drinking ?” 

“He was going to murder my father!” exclaimed 
Bruno, with a groan. 

“ Well?” inquired Jan. 

“| killed him !” 

The old servant remained for some time as if stupefied. 
The sight of the tears which trickled through Bruno’s 
clasped hands at last recalled the old man to himself, and 
he said, with apparent calmness,— 

“ You see, Bruno, it is of no use to grieve thus: what 
you have done was inevitable. It was better this French- 
man should lose his life than your father. But do you 
know what is the worst part of the business? It is this: 
the soldiers, who are waiting for their comrade at the 
Eagle, will begin to think some accident has happened, 
and will come here to look for him,—perhaps this very 
evening. They knew that he was coming here for the 
wine.” 

The old servant received no answer from Bruno. He 
then knelt down beside the corpse, placed the lamp on 
the floor, and examined the inanimate countenance of the 
soldier with the most minute attention, appearing to 
watch as if he hoped there might be yet some slight in- 
dication of remaining life. At last he rose, and approach- 
ing the young man, said, in an earnest voice,— 

“ Bruno, it is useless thus to abandon yourself to des- 
pair. It is absolutely necessary that this body should 
be immediately disposed of ; your own life, and that of 
your parents, depends upon our promptitude. If the 
soldiers have already left the Eagle to come here, how 
shall we find time to hide the body ?” 

Bruno removed his hands from his face, and regarded 
the corpse with a look of fixed horror. As it lay there 
stretched at his feet, and the flickering light shone upon 
those pale and stern features, the sight was one to appal 
the stoutest heart. The young man stood shuddering, 
absorbed in the contemplation of that terrible object, and 
did not appear to notice the words of the old servant. 
Suddenly the voices of men were heard at a distance, in 


the direction of the village. 
“Oh, Bruno! Bruno!” cried the servant, in a suppli- 
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eating voice. “Here theycome! Quick! quick! if you 
would save your father and mother !’’ 

“What am I to do?” cried the young man, witha 
bewildered air. ‘ 

“Take the body by the shoulders,” said the old man, 
“and help me to lift it up. So!—so! now, then, come 
this way !” 

Bruno obeyed mechanically, and assisted the servant to 
carry out the corpse by the back door, stumbling all the 
while, at every step, with fear and agitation. 

At the end of the garden, in a neglected corner, was 
a deep pit, intended as a receptacle for the waste water 
of the house, and screened by a thicket of alders and 
other bushes. Towards this the servant directed his 
steps, and on reaching it he let the corpse slip to the 
bottom, and said to the young man, who had followed 
him without uttering a word, and had assisted him, 
scarcely conscious of what he was doing,— 

“ Bruno, my poor boy, let us yo; get you to your 
hiding-place. Cheer up! In one’s own defence,—and 
still more to save a father,—we have a right to take away 
another's life.” 

Bruno slowly proceeded through the darkness; his 
desponding thoughts had quite unnerved him, and he 
stopped for a moment and leaned his head against a tree. 
The idea of having taken life from another, even though 
guilty, was torture to his innocent and loving sov!; he 
was a prey to the most deathlike agony, It was not fear 
that overwhelmed him, but horror, in contemplating the 
deed which he had committed. 

Shaking off these thoughts at last, he quitted the tree 
against which he had been leaning, and hastened forward 
with the furious rapidity of one who has taken some 
sudden resolution. He soon reached a little granary, and 
lying flat upon the ground, crept through a smali opening 
made in the clay wall; then, climbing a great pile of 
fagots, he crept under a thatched roof, and reached a 
place filled with trusses of hay. 

“ Is it you, Jan?” inquired a trembling voice from the 
midst of the darkness. 

A half-stifled ery of anguish escaped from the bosom 
of Bruno, a flood of tears burst from his eyes, and falling 
upon his knees on the floor of the granary, he leaned his 
head upon the breast of the person who had spoken, and 
exclaimed, in an accent of despair,—“ Alas! my father! 
my beloved Pastor! I have killed a man!” 


The subjects, it will be seen, of both these 
volumes, are well selected, and fertile in inci- 
dent and interest. The situations are varied 
and effective, and have been turned to good 
account by the author, whose talent for work- 
ing up a position to the highest pitch of inte- 
rest, is of no common order. As an instance, 
we call attention to p. 164, where Bruno who 
has become one of the brave chiefs of the 
“patriots,” having been taken prisoner, finds 
himself in the power of Simon Brutus, an in- 
exorable emissary of the République, though 
formerly a fellow villageois of those he is so 
mercilessly persecuting. 'T'o add to his emnity, 
he is the unsuccessful rival of Bruno, in his 
affection for his young affianced bride, Gene- 
viéve. Her lover being condemned to death, 
she is persuaded by his aged mother to accom- 
pany her to the feet of her detested admirer, 
to plead for his life. 

Another well-imagined and very telling 
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scene occurs, wherein this same Bruno, 
having—thanks to the presence of mind and 
courage of Geneviéve—succeeded in effecting 
his escape, now finds his position changed ; his 
enemy Simon Brutus, is in his turn taken 
prisoner, and is condemned to be shot. His 
life is, however, in Bruno’s power, and his un- 
happy father who has never shared his son's 
infamy, appeals in touching terms for mercy, 
on that misguided son. Long does Bruno 
resist, though the father's supplications in- 
crease in fervour as the allotted time grows 
less and less, for in the days of the Revolution, 
the devouring guillotine waited not long for 
its victims. He cannot bring himself to stifle 
the cruel remembrance of his father’s unme- 
rited death, the misery and devastation of his 
country, the despair of his promised wife, and 
the desolation of his mother; all of which, 
and much more, he owes to the savage 
brutality and inexorable cruelty of Simon 
Brutus ; at length the old priest, whom he 
had always venerated, joins his entreaties to 
those of the condemned man’s father. He 
reminds him that he is a Christian. He lays 
before him the sacred obligations he is under, 
to walk in the steps of the Divine Master, who 
not only forgave but prayed for His murderers. 
Gently he speaks, and his voice finds an echo 
in the young man’s heart—he yields—but it 
is only just in time. 

Then follows the meeting of Simon and his 
old father in the prison—the announcement 
that he will be saved—his incredulity on 
hearing that Bruno has undertaken to obtain 
his pardon—-then his doubts, and his father’s 
despair when the guards come for their pri- 
soner, and the respite has not arrived: all 
this is admirably told and yet with no appa- 
rent effort. We may add that the simplicity 
of Conscience’s style is perhaps one of its 
most powerful elements ; there is an ease and 
a dignity about it which are irresistibly at- 
tractive. However, there is more than this in 
Conscience’s stories, and the characteristic is 
one we observe with sincere satisfaction as be- 
tokening the revival of a healthier order of 
literature than that which it is lamentable to 
see placed within reach of all classes, and for 
which we are chiefly indebted to foreign 
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sources ; we sadly want some antidote to the 
insidious poison of Eugéne Sue, Paul de Kock, 
and Georges Sand, and it seems to us that 
these volumes are well calculated to supply 
our need, for while sufficiently entertaining to 
be read by all classes, they are marked by a 
decided but unobtrusive tendency to elevate 
the thoughts and arouse the nobler impulses 
of human nature. 

This intention pervades, as it were the en- 
tire materiel, for it would be impossible to 
say “it is in this chapter or in that.” On the 
contrary, in no instance have we met with an 
obvious piece of dry morality, or a “ pious ” 
conversation, introduced like a new patch into 
an old garment, under the veil of an amusing 
story; or as physic is given to a child under 
the disguise of sugar, from which it is very 
soon separated, and the fraud detected. 

No—it is, as we have said, in the general 
scope and intention of the book that we trace 
it. We do not detect here the pedantic ora- 
tory of a man who thinks he must “ work in” 
something “ religious ” and “ good ” to recom- 
mend his book,—although it is borrowed 
sentiment all the time,—but the evidence of a 
straightforward, honest, matter-of-course, moral 
and religious consciousness, which comes natu- 
rally, because it animates the author's own con- 
viction, and is conveyed into his pages as a 
consequence, because he writes as he feels. 

The lesser tales have an indescribable 
charm. They are exquisitely finished pictures 
of Flemish domestic life and manners, and 
besides their artistic merits, they disclose a 
deep and active sympathy in the occupations, 
the sufferings, and the temptations of the 
poor; an intimate knowledge of the human 
heart and of the passions which sway it, a 
loving and minute observation of nature, a 
lofty sense of honour, and a morality simple 
and unaffected. 

We can but hope that more of these books 
will be translated and circulated in a cheap 
form. They may really be said to be, litera- 
ture for the people ; for though no one can com- 
plain of want of books, thinking persons will 
be ready to admit, that the majority of those we 
have, are, for popular and general perusal, of 
the most dangerous and objectionable stamp. 
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Hexry Herve is no more. A strange, trou- 
bled, and discordant life was his ; passionate, 
wilful, mocking, yet not without faith. Heine 
is an epitome and an image of his times, and 
so gained an influence and obtained a popu- 
larity, the bulk of which will be of short 
duration. Born a Jew (1800), and converted 
to Christianity (1825), Heine lived an infidel 
and died a penitent. As he was of no religion 
so he had no country, for though a German 
by birth he resided in France, and allowed 
his sympathies to vibrate between the land of 
his origin and the land of his adoption. 
Scarcely less fluctuating was his intellectual 
position, for while he once led the van of new 
ideas he rendered paid service to the reaction- 
ary policy of Louis Phillippe, and so con- 
founding his ideas of right and wrong, became 
practically deaf to the more recent invitations 
to social and civil progression. The same 
contradiction pursued the man when he, in 
his latter days, undertook to speak on reli- 
gious subjects, for the apparent earnestness 
of one moment passes into the ill-concealed 
scoffing of the next, and a sentence which 
begins in piety has blasphemy in its termina- 
tion. “Does he speak or does he sing ?” was 
a question Cicero tells us was in his days pro- 
pounded respecting a bad orator; and so of 
Heine one is constantly tempted to ask, “‘ Does 
he pray or does he mock?” Probably the 
right answer, “He does both;” and doing 
both, he does neither truly and well; for a 
mocking spirit cannot pray, any more than a 
praying spirit can mock. The contrarieties 
which mark the course of his existence cha- 
racterise its close, only that the dissolving 
hand of death softened his heart and inclined 
it toward the positive, whose sternest and 
deepest realities he was on the puint of expe- 
riencing. This appears in the following ex- 
tract from his “last Will and Testament :"— 
“TI desire that my funeral may be as simple 
as possible, and that the cost of my interment 
may not surpass that of an ordinary citizen ; 
though I belong to the Lutheran Church, I 
do not wish that any of the clergy of that 
communion should follow my corpse, and re- 
nounce every other sacred observance at my 
obsequies. This wish is not the weak deter- 
mination of a free thinker; four years since 
I laid down all philosophic pride, and have 
come back to religious convictions. I die 


believing in one eternal God, the Creator of 
the world, whose mercy I implore on behalf 
of my undying soul. I grieve that in my 
writings I have often spoken disrespectfully 
on religious things, but therein I was carried 
away by the spirit of the age rather than by 
any personal inclination. If, without my 
knowledge, I have offended against good man- 
ners and sound morals, which are the true 
strength of all faith, I ask pardon of God and 
of men. I forbid any address, whether in 
German or in French, to be pronounced over 
my grave; I also declare that I do not wish 
my ashes to be conveyed to Germany. The 
great object of my life has been the establish- 
ment of a cordial understanding between 
France and Germany.” 

Heine was a multifarious writer. Multa 
magis quam multum, quantity rather quality, 
was practically his motto. Not that his genius 
is to be denied, nor the excellence of many of 
his productions. As a lyric poet Heine will 
live. Yet nowhere among the first is his 
place, albeit among second class men he holds 
a foremost position. Passion rather than 
power is his characteristic. Abounding in 
activities, which break forth and make for 
themselves a channel into the outer world, he 
lacks system, order, repose, energy, the quali- 
ties of true greatness and the guarantees of 
immortal fame. Long will many of his writ- 
ings continue to be read, for they are in unison 
with the spirit of the age whence they have 
come; but whenever and wherever they are 
read, the parting words of their author, as 
given above, ought to be maturely considered, 
that if possible, even in the mind of the 
youngest, the thought may be prominent, 
“What will the end of these things be?” 
Heine's last words are the best commentary 
on his life and writings. 

The great event in the religious world of 
Germany of late has been a warm dispute 
between the diplomatist Bunsen and the jurist 
Stahl. No sooner had the former quitted the 
court of St. James's, where he represented 
the royalty of Prussia, and returning home, 
settled himself in a commodious and elegant 
abode, than he was surprised and grieved to 
find a retrograde movement actively proceed- 
ing on all sides around him. Emanating from 
the person of the monarch himself, who, as 
fond of old wine, is naturally fond of old ideas 
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and old ways, and impelled by men who bask 
in the sunshine of royal favour, and have 
neither vigour nor sap to flourish anywhere 
else, and who consequently are eager to echo 
the words and promote the wishes of their 
royal patron, a deep yet superficial tide of re- 
trogressive conservatism makes its way over 
the land, and threatens to bear both Church 
and State back even some centuries. A kind 
of Puseyism in religion supports and is sup- 
ported by absolutism in politics. Slavish doc- 
trines are propounded; discarded beliefs are 
revived ; not what is true but what is expe- 
dient is recommended ; good names are found 
for bad things ; profession is demanded with 
or without faith; religious liberty is hand- 
cuffed, free speech is gagged, the will of the 
sovereign is made supreme, and a man who 
loves champagne better than even his own 
life, assumes functions which belong to the 
Deity alone. Against these evil objects and 
tendencies, Chevalier Bunsen has buckled on 
his armour and drawn his sword.* Possessed 
of the highest learning of the day, and deeply 
penetrated with the spirit of liberty, whence 
it has proceeded, and by which alone what it 
lacks in either extent or application can be 
supplied, Bunsen asserts its worth, maintains 
the prerogatives of free and unqualified en- 
quiry, and directs men’s minds to seek for 
unity and repose in thorough fidelity to the 
rights of conscience, in mutual toleration, in 
a progressive Christianity, and in that higher 
and nobler law, the love of truth, as God's 
own image and the very spirit and power of 
Christ, in which good men of all communions 
may find a point of union and a ground for 
reciprocal esteem. While advancing and en- 
forcing these general principles, Bunsen takes 
occasion to expose and rebuke instances of 
narrowness and intolerance. By this timely 
appeal on behalf of civil and religious liberty 
he has not only rendered an important service 
to the great cause of truth, but put himself at 
the head of the movement which, when the 
temporary reaction shall have passed away, 
will take the lead in Prussian affairs, and 
place the nation in that foremost position in 
European society to which it is entitled, and 
for which it has been qualified by the rich 
and varied culture of its universities, the sound 
scholarship of its grammar schools, and the 
general intelligence of its population. Nor 
can the result be permanently delayed by any 
such replies as that which has been put for- 





* His work is entitled, Die Zeichen der Zeit (Brock- 
haus, Leipzig; London, Nutt). “The Signs of the 
Times,” an English transiation of the work from the pen 
of Miss Winkworth, has just appeared. 
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ward by Stahl} On behalf of despotism, 
whether civil or spiritual, nothing new can be 
advanced.. Stahl’s arguments have again and 
again been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. Their sole recommendation arises 
out of lingering fears occasioned by the revo- 
lutionary storm of the year 1848. The ex- 
cesses of that period produced corresponding 
excesses on the part of established authorities. 
The recollection of the democratic and social- 
istic flood is still strong enough in men’s 
minds to create vague apprehension and a 
blind cleaving to existing institutions, on the 
ground that they would rather endure actual 
evils than incur the chance of others possibly 
and even probably greater. This morbid 
state of feeling is an affair of time. Both 
the reforming and the conservative parties are 
learning wisdom from their mistakes and their 
sufferings, and the day is not very distant 
when the outer forms of society in Germany 
at large will be more in harmony with the 
noble principles, high aspirations, and tho- 
rough culture, in which its essence consists. 

Among recent publications the following 
may be specified. In philosophy, Adolf Les- 
sing has published a volume which calls to 
mind some of Ruskin’s disquisitions, entitled, 
Aesthetische Forschungen (Aesthetic Investiga- 
tions); Dr. Prantl, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Munich, A History of Logic in the West 
(Geschichte der Logic in Abenlande);§ Dr. 
Fortlage, of Jena, A system of Psychology con- 
sidered as a Science of Observation (System der 
Psychologie als empirischer Wissenschaft) ;|| 
and Professor Fischer has terminated the 
third volume of his Characteristics of Philoso- 
phy(Grundziige des Systems der Philosophie), 
in which he defends theism alike on its own 
grounds and against the too prevalent falsities 
of a dreamy and life-destroying pantheism. 
Of historical works we can make mention 
only, Zinkeisen’s History of the States of Europe 
(Geschichte der Europaischen Staaten),** and 
Brécker's Investigations into the credibility of 
the Ancient History of Rome (Untersuchungen 
iiber die Glaubwirdigkeit der Altrémischen 
Geschichte),}+ which has a conservative ten- 
dency. 

In literary history, we can recommend 
Hettner’s History of English Literature (Ges- 





+ Wider Bunsen (Against Bunsen). Hertz, Berlin ; 
London, Nutt. 
t Published at Frankfurt am Maind, by Meidenger 
and Sons. 
§ Leipzig, Hirzel. 
|| Brockhaus, Leipzig. 
q Frankfurt e Main, Heyder und Zimmer. 
** Gotha, F. A Perthes. 
+t Basel, Schweighausen. 
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chichte der Englischen Literatur),* of which 
the volume published treats of the subject 
between the years 1660 and 1770. In 
Schwartz's Geschichte der neuester Theolo- 
gie+ (Contributions to the History of Theology, 
in its most recent aspects), the reader may find 
a well executed treatise from the pen of a 
disciple of the philosopher Fichte, and an 
adherent of Baur, the theologian. A masterly 
compound of the results of German enquiry 
and scholarship touching the originals, social, 
civil, and literary, of the Abrahamidae in 
particular, and of the Shemites in general, 
may be found in a French work, entitled, 
Histoire Générale et Systéme Compare des 
Langues Sémitiques (4 General and Compara- 
tive History of the Shemitic Languages, by E. 
Renan), a work which has received the impe- 
rial sanction, and been printed at the imperial 
press, and which gives another proof, that if 
Germany supplies the knowledge we must 





* Braunschweig, Vieweg und Sohn. 
+ Leipzig, Brockhaus. 
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look to France for the pens to expound the 
learning which is to revolutionize the thought 
of Europe, in Church as well as in State. 
The object of Buss’s Life of Saint Thomas, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Der Heilige Thomas),} 
is to present to the present hour a striking 
example how the Church may emancipate 
itself from the State, and how in the conflict 
the victory of the Church brings to the State 
political freedom. Of poetry, German litera- 
ture is bare, notwithstanding Lohmann’s 
dramas of Offa and Aniello,§ in which the 
performance remains behind the aim; Web- 
bel’s Michel Angelo,|| a dramatised history of 
the great painter; Kiihne’s die Versehwérung 
von Dublin™ (The Conspiracy of Dublin), a 
vain effort to conjure with the names of Pitt, 
Castlereagh, and Fitzgerald; and Lindner’s 
Dante Alighieri,** though the last writer must 
be admitted to possess poetic ability beyond 
what is common. 
t Mainz, 1856. 1 vol. 8vo. 


§ Hannover, Helwing, 
q Leipzig, Mayer. 
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Thoth oder die Wissenschoften der alten Aegypter. Thoth, or the Knowledge and Culture of 
the Ancient Egyptians, according to Classical and Egyptian sources of information. 


By Dr. M. Untemany. 


Tux object of this volume is to offer to the 
public a reliable summary of the civilisation 
of ancient Egypt, in all its chief departments 
and relations. In order to accomplish his 
purpose the writer, a successful student and 
teacher of Egyptian archeology, has collected 
and set in order all the information on this 
subject supplied by or to be extracted from 
the hieroglyphics, and the Greek and Roman 
classics, where necessary comparing the two, 
and correcting the one by the other. The 
result is a readable narrative, furnishing in- 
struction on all the principal questions of 
Egyptian antiquities in a concise, clear, and 
well arranged manner. In a work of the kind 
we do not expect or desire the processes of a 
rigid criticism, but we must regret that too 
little attention is paid to diversities of time 
and place, and hence pictures are drawn of 
Egypt and the Egyptians as if the point of 
time were one, and the people one, whereas 
the space covered by the cited authorities is 
the space of many successive centuries, and 
the people to whom they refer are diverse in 
locality, government, institutions, and usages. 
What would be thought of an English arche- 
ology, which confounded together the age of 


Géttingen: Vandenhock und Ruprecht ; London: Nutt. 


Queen Victoria and that of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy, and ascribed to the age of William 
IV. that which was true only of the age of 
William the Conqueror. 

Among the many important topics spoken 
to by Dr. Uhlemann, not the least important 
is that which regards the obligations under 
which the Hebrews lay to their neighbours 
the Egyptians. The subject is one of great 
compass and depth. Only the surface is 
touched by the present writer, and that but in 
a few points. The following is the substance 
of what he advances :— 


The Hebrew nation, a nomad famed family of seventy 
members (Exod. ii. 5), migrated into Egypt, and having 
dwelt there for 430 years (Exod. xii. 40), became a nume- 
rous people, who, under the leadership of Moses, changed 
their place of abode. Moses, educated in ail the wisdom 
of the Egyptians (Joseph. Antiq. ii. 9,10), and apparently 
initiated into the mysteries of the sacerdotal caste, emanci- 
pated his people from Egyptian bondage, and immediately 
after their liberation came forward as a legislator, imitat- 
ing the laws of the land he had just left. We will 
briefly set forth the resemblances of the two constitu- 
tions, in order to prepare the way for a review of the 
influence which the wisdom of Egypt exerted over the 
Hebrew people. 1. The division of the Jewish people 
into twelve tribes, with permanent territorial possessions, 
though resting on different principles, is analogous to the 
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twelve Egyptian regions or districts (Herod. ii. 147). 
2. The hierarchy of the Levites is borrowed from the 
Egyptian hierarchy. 3. The income, mode of living, 
observances and divisions of the Levites, are similar to 
those of the Egyptian priestly caste (Herod. ii. 37; 
Diod. i. 73; Clem. Alex. Stromm. vi. 4). 4. The same 
animals are clean and unclean with the Hebrews as with 
the Egyptians. The Hebrews offered in sacrifice no fish, 
nor were fish allowed to be eaten by the Egyptian priests ; 
swine’s flesh was forbidden to the Hebrews ; the. Egyp- 
tians held swine as unclean, and from considerations of 
health denied themselves its flesh; the caste of swine- 
herds was with them the most contemptible. 5. Cir- 
cumcision, a sanitary regulation with the Egyptians, was 
a religious duty among the Hebrews (Herod. ii. 36, 104; 
Diod. i. 28). 6. The laying ont and structure of the 
Tabernacle and the Temple followed the Egyptian pattern, 
so that there was a special correspondence of parts be- 
tween the one and the other. Accordingly “the holy of 
holies” answered to the &vrov, the inaccessible place of 
the Egyptian Temple, which in the Rosetta inscription is 
termed “ the holiest and divine part of the Temple,” and 
so, even in name, is identical with the inner sanctuary of 
the Hebrews. The ark of the covenant, too, resembled 
the sacred arks (xiorat uvorimal) of the Egyptians (Plut. 
de Is. et Os. 39), while the Cherubim are an imitation 
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of the Egyptian syphinx. Besides these and other insti- 
tutions and observances borrowed from Egypt, Moses 
owed to its priesthood his knowledge in matters of 
natural history and medicine. The Hebrew writing, of 
which the first mention does not take place ‘ill after the 
Exodus, was borrowed from the Egyptian pi. .etics. So 
for their acquaintance with the arts, such as architec- 
ture, weaving, &c., the Hebrews were indebted to the 


Egyptians. 


With too much positiveness, and in a way 
too unqualified, does Dr. Uhlemann pronounce 
his decisions on some points. Before it can 
be exactly ascertained what the Hebrews bor- 
rowed from the Egyptians, it is necessary to 
inquire what ideas and usages Jacob and his 
sons took with them into that land. A due 
consideration of this question would make it 
at least probable that the division into twelve 
was patriarchal rather than Egyptian. We 
must also add that eminent scholars doubt 
whether the Hebrew writing had its origin in 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 





Peter Abilard. A Life of Abdlard; a study of Ecclesiastical History in the Middle Ages. 
By Dr. C. A. Wirxeys. Bremen: Léning; London: Nutt. 


German literature is very rich in biographical 
monographs, especially such as relate to the 
history of the Church. These memoirs are 
for the most part complete and exhaustive in 
their respective subjects. Yet is the perusal 
of them a labour, for a German biographer is 
never satisfied until he has said of his hero 


all that can be said. This error has not, 
however, been committed by Dr. Wilkens, 
who thinks it not wrong for an author to write 
so as to be read, and who, accordingly, has 
produced an interesting memoir of one of the 
most remarkable scholars of the medisval 
Church. 





Grundriss der Grammatik der Indisch-Europaischen Sprachstammes. 


the Indo-European Family of Languages. 
2 Vols. 8vo., 1852-5. 


the University of Tiibingen. 


Tue Indo-European languages are those which 
having their origin in the valley of the Gan- 
ges, have thence spread in a north-westerly 
direction, covering the whole of India and the 
entire of Europe, and comprising as their 
chief groups the Sanscrit, the Keltic, the 
Germanic, the Slavonic, and so including, 
with the exception of the Shemitic, all the 
chief languages of civilized life, the Greek, 
Latin, and English not excepted. The com- 
prehensive category of “the Indo-European 
languages,” though not wholly free from ob- 
jection, is one of the greatest results of the 
linguistical studies of the last half century, 
and comprehends and represents an amount 
of labour, ingenuity, and talent, never sur- 
passed, no less than a huge and multifarious 


Grammatical Outlines of 
By Moritz Rapp, Professor of Philology in 
Stuttgart: Gotha; London: Nutt. 


mass of historical, ethnographical, and philo- 
logical discovery and knowledge, sufficient to 
give to any age a distinctive character and a 
permanent repute. It is the high merit of 
Professor Rapp, that in this scholarlike work 
he has classified and systematised the most 
important and clearly ascertained conclusions 
of preceding philologers and linguists in 
regard to these numerous groups of speech. 
In accomplishing his task, our author has of 
necessity been led to speak of language in 
general, and so has made his work a sort of 
universal grammar, in which he expounds the 
general characteristics of language, and com- 
pares together the several branches into which 
human speech is divided. ‘The doctrines ad- 
yanced, and the. conclusions arrived at, are 
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illustrated by two well-executed linguistical 
charts. The work is one which was much 
needed. Ordinary scholars, familiar as they 
may be with the general results of philologi- 
cal investigation, and aware though they are 
of the principles established and the methods 
pursued, have neither the time nor the ability 
so to study these vast and heterogeneous 
masses of knowledge, as to decide satisfacto- 
rily among diverging views and conflicting 
authorities, and educe from the overgrown and 
tangled wood of thought, speculation, and 
discovery, the great ordinal facts and perma- 
nent verities which curiosity desires and use 
demands. The office has been discharged by 
one whose life is devoted to these studies, and 
to whom these studies are no less a pleasure 
than a duty. To these volumes we can there- 
fore confidently refer the student of language 
who may wish to make himself master of the 
fruits of the labours of the great German 
linguists. Here he will find a general sum- 
mary drawn up by no servile hand, and in a 
perspicuous and readable form. Let him, 
however, not expect perfection. The subject 
is not as yet by any means exhausted. Ques- 
tions of importance remain sub judice. On 
others there are diversities of opinion, while 
darkness still covers portions of the territory. 
Nor does Herr Rapp profess to offer complete 
satisfaction. With a modesty that is charac- 
teristic of true scholarship, he acknowledges 
his insufficiency, and aware of the complexity 
and vastness of his subject, attempts only a 
first endeavour. The attempt, successful as 
it is, can be nothing more than a step in the 
right direction, for comparative philology is a 
progressive as well as a recent science. 

One of the practical results of the success- 
ful prosecution of that science is prepared for 
in a marked way by large portions of this 
work. If, as we have intimated, all the civi- 
lized languages of the earth are kindred with 
each other, and have one common origin, then 
it is manifest that society is not very distant 
from an entirely new method of studying lan- 
guages. At present, as all scholars know to 
their cost, languages are studied separately. 
Hence as many languages so many studies. 
Accordingly, there are in our colleges a Pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit, a Professor of Greek, a 
Professor of Latin, and so forth. We provide 


a teacher for each of the principal dead aud 
living languages. Each teacher follows his 
own line of duty as if he had nothing in 
common with his neighbour. Not impossi- 
ble, indeed, is it, that another teacher may at 
the last come in, and lecturing on the impor- 
tant and interesting subject of comparative 
philology, exhibit the joints and bands by 
which these separate studies are in their sub- 
stance united ; but the instruction is late and 
supplementary, whereas the principles on 
which it is based ought to have directed the 
whole course of study. In other words, all 
the languages of civilized society should be 
studied in that which they have in common. 
When their common element is mastered 
their several peculiarities will readily be learnt. 
Now it appears from the work which has oc- 
casioned these remarks, that all the literature 
in the world—except the Shemitic—may by 
analysis be reduced to some five hundred 
primitive words. He, then, that is master of 
these few elements has the key to all civilised 
languages. But these elements may be ac- 
quired inafew months. The period of child- 
hood, when the memory is active, is auspicious 
for the office. Even in childhood, conse- 
quently, may the roots of language in general 
be obtained. With these in his possession 
the youth should advance to the study of lan- 
guages in groups—the Indian group, the 
European group; and under the latter, the 
Greek-Germanic group, including all the so- 
called Gothic tongues; and the Keltic-Latin 
group, including all the romance languages. 
Thus Greek, ancient and modern, together 
with German, Dutch, and English, with their 
several varieties; and thus, also, Latin, with 
Gaelic, Irish, Welsh, and the children of the 
Latin, namely, the Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French, &c., might be learnt in less 
time than is now all but wasted on acquiring 
“small Latin and less Greek,” in the Gram- 
mar School and at the University, while at 
the same time the true principles of philology 
and the great facts of comparative grammar 
would be mastered, and a discipline of mind 
obtained, of the most valuable character. The 
prospect of practical results on so large a 
scale and so high a kind, makes us _ hail 
Professor Rapp’s volumes, and wish they may 
find an acceptance proportional to their value. 
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Mythologische Beitrage. 
the Religions of the Ancient World. 
London: Nutt. 


Ust a recent period, the religions of the 
ancient world were a dark, confused, and 
boundless maze, in regard to which false con- 
ceptions were heaped cne upon another, inju- 
rious alike to religion and to Divine Provi- 
dence. At length light has struck through 
the dense and tangled mass, and now we find 
that the ancients were men very much like 
ourselves in religion, no less than in home 
affections and social polity. That light has 
for the most part come from linguistical in- 
vestigations. Our philologists have set free 
the tongues of the dead, and made them tell 
the tale as of their civilisation in general, so 
particularly of their religion. This is the 
direction in which Dr. Pyl labours. Applying 
his wide and exact knowledge of language 
and of comparative grammar to names and 


Mythological Contributions to the most recent inquiries respecting 
By Dr. K. Ta. Pyt. 


.Greifswald: Koch; 


words connected with ancient.religions, he 
has cleared up many a difficulty, untied many 
a knot, and lent a valuable aid to show the 
common relationship of the Indo-Germanic 
tribes, as well as to exhibit the substantial 
oneness of their chief religious ideas. Such 
a teaching is of value, not only for the ad- 
vancement of learning, but also the promotion 
of those fraternal sentiments of regard, tole- 
ration, forbearance, and active good will, which 
are the best guarantees of the peace of the 
world. The moral unity of human beings is 
ever coming forth in clearer and fuller evi- 
dence. Every part of the earth may say to 
every other part, “We are one.” One in 
nature, men are one also in affection and one 
in interest. May they quickly learn this 
softening, expanding, and refining truth. 





Porphyrii de Philosophia. Porphyry on the Oracles as a Source of Philosophy. 
1856. Berlin: Springen; London: Nutt. 


Gustavus WoLFF. 


Nor a fragment of an ancient Greek or Latin 
writer but finds some new editor in the press, 
and competitions of literary labour, in what 
may be emphatically called the land of letters, 
Germany. Many a piece prepared with all 
possible care and varied scholarship has 
small value in a utilitarian point of view. Not 
so with the present work. The whole subject 
of the ancient oracles must ever furnish an 
important and interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of the human mind especially in its re- 
ligious relations, and till recently the matter 
was ill apprehended and worse reported, for 
the older treatises and essays on the point 
have little intrinsic value, being overrun with 
false conceptions and prejudices, and lacking 
a solid historical basis. In this work and in 
others bearing on the subject, Herr Wolff has 
largely contributed to correct and liberal 
views. The publication is worthy of a 
scholar. It moreover exhausts the subject. 
Besides giving in the original Greek the re- 
mains of Porphyry's books on the oracles, the 
learned editor furnishes a brief memoir of his 
author, an essay on the time when Porphyry’s 
writings were severally produced, an essay on 
the plan and divisions of the piece on the 
oracles, with other essays on the authenticity 
of Porphyry’s oracles, on the. manuscripts 


Edited by 


whence they have been transcribed for the 
press, on the sacrifices of birds among the 
Greeks and the Romans, on demons in the 
writings of Greek philosophers, especially 
Plato and Porphyry. 

The books epi ris & Aoylwy dirovodias. 
Concerning Philosophy as derivable from the 
Oracles, the editor does not hesitate to ascribe 
to Porphyry, and holds that they were com- 
posed in the early part of his life. Their au- 
thenticity, however, is denied by the “ learned 
and judicious Lardner.”"* If the present 
editor had seen Lardner’s strictures, it is 
blameable that he did not pass them in re- 
view ; if he had not seen them, he is so much 
the less competent to his task. Any way, Por- 
phyry’s authorship cannot in this country be 
fully allowed until Lardner’s reasons to the 
contrary have been satisfactorily answered. 
The matter is of the greater consequence be- 
cause the third book contains admissions 
relative to the moral pre-eminence of Christ, 
which, if authentic, would be of high value, - 
especially as proceeding from a learned, able, 
and bitter enemy of Christianity. 





* Works. Edition in ten volumes, London, 1827, 
vol. vii. p. 451, seq. 
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Hippolyti Refutationis Omnium Haeresium. The Remains of the Treatise of Hippolytus on 
the Refutation of all Heresies. Edited with a Latin Translation by Professors Dunckrer 
et Scuyermwewin. Part 1, 1856. Géttingen: Dietrich ; London: Nutt. 


Tue facts connected with the discovery and 
publication of the work whose title stands 
above, are too well known to all concerned to 
be here recited, and the information to which 
they have led, the substance of which may be 
seen in Chevalier Bunsen's valuable work,* is 
of so much value as to make a correct and 
critical edition of the original most desirable. 
Such is the benefit which has been conferred 





* Hippolytus and his Age, or the Beginnings and Pros- 
pects of Christianity. By C. C. J. Bunsen, 2nd edition. 
London, 1854. 


on the learned world by Professors Duncker 
and Schneidewin. Though only a portion of 
the work has yet appeared, yet the remainder 
is in the press, and though one of the editors, 
namely Schneidewin, has departed this life 
while the work was printing, yet the entire 
manuscript had passed through his hands. 
The names of the editors suffice to guarantee 
the value of this edition of a treatise which is 
destined to go far in producing great changes 
alike in the opinions and the constitution of 
the Church. The material execution of the 
book is of a superior kind, 





Corporis Haereseologici Tomus Primus. The Works of the Ancient Opponents of Heresy. 
Volume the first, containing the Minor Latin Writers. Edited by F. OrntEer. One vol. 
8vo. 1856. Berlin: Asher and Co.; London: Nutt 


Tue pieces contained in this volume, which 
while forming part of a considerable whole, is 
complete in itself, are as follows: Philaster 
on Heresies, Augustin on Heresies, Preedesti- 
natus, his first book on Heresies, Pseudo-Ter- 
tullian against all Heresies, Pseudo-Jerome's 
Index of Heresies, Isidore on Heresies, 
Paulus on Heresies, Honorius on Heresies, 
Gennadius on Ecclesiastical Decrees. The 
volume as containing these materials offers 
valuable contributions to the study of the his- 
tory of religious opinion, and has made easy 
of access sources of information hitherto con- 
fined to a very small number of learned per- 
sons. The publication, which is creditable 
to both the editor and the bookseller, comes 
forth at a time when it will be specially ac- 
ceptable, for the whole subject of heresy will 


ere long be studied in a new spirit and with 
far other than present conclusions. What if 
it should prove that in no few cases truth was 
stigmatized with the opprobrium of heresy, 
and that the most persecuted of the heretics 
were not seldom among the lights and saints 
of the age? And what if a yet higher result 
should ensue, namely a conviction that a holy 
life after the pattern of Christ is better than 
a sound belief after the standards of the 
councils? Among the curiosities of the 
Church not the least is this, that while the 
ancients have left us so many works on pravity 
of opinion, they made comparatively small 
account of pravity of life, yet the spirit of the 
Gospel would seem to declare a bad heart 
worse than an erroneous creed. 





System der Biblischen Psychologie. A System of Biblical Psychology. By Franz Dexirzcu. 
1 vol. 8vo. 1855. Leipzig: Dérffling und Franke; London: Nutt. 


Txose with whom it is a fundamental prin- 
ciple that the Bible was given to the world for 
scientific as well as religious purposes and 
everlasting results, may find in this work an 
earnest. utterance on behalf of a system of 
psychology which has inspiration for its gua- 
rantee, and something like the Platonic doc- 
trine of archetypal ideas for its basis. Other 
persons may find in the volume speculations 
curious rather than useful, and learning and 


industry which might have been better 
bestowed. Psychology is doubtless closely 
connected with the philosophy of religion, 
but the psychology which is likely to assist 
the religious philosopher, is the science which 
is deduced from ascertained phenomena, not 
the theory which is built up of speculations, 
nor the ready made formulary which demands 
credence on authority. 
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Rritik des Gottesbegriffs. 


859 


A Critique on the idea of God in the present view of the Universe. 


Noérdlingen: C. H. Beck; London: Nutt. 


Amone the legacies left to Germany by the 
ear 1848, is an active debate respecting the 
conception of Deity justified and demanded 
by that view of the universe which ensues 
from the totality of scientific knowledge. The 
question moved is whether Theism or Pan- 
theism is warranted by pure philosophy. The 
issue often mooted from remote ages now 
occupies the thoughts of the most earnest 
thinkers of Europe. Toward the settlement 
of the question the anonymous author of this 
treatise has put forth a calm and thoughtful 
contribution. After an introduction clearing 
the ground before him, and laying down defi- 
nitions of the matters to be considered, the 
writer treats in successive chapters of 1, ‘the 
moral defects of Pantheism,” 2, “ the intel- 
lectual shortcomings of Theism,” 3, “ the in- 
tellectual shortcomings of Pantheism,” 4, 
“the moral defects of Theism,” and ends by 
a chapter on “ the workings of the speculative 
conflict in Church and State.” The titles of 
the chapters thus given, will have prepared 
the reader to expect in this work anything but 
a position and dogmatic one-sidedness. Agree- 
ably to its designation, the piece is a critique. 
Consequently it is not an attack nor a de- 
fence. It carries the eye of the severest logic 


into the several branches of the subject, and 
with characteristic impartiality comes to an 
end without drawing any positive conclusion 
on the one side or the other. The essay 
therefore resembles one of those Arctic 
voyages of discovery by which nothing was 
found, and out of which there ensued only 
some degree of facility for future explorers, 
while, however, the critic abstains from any de- 
terminate dogmatic conclusion, he does not 
seruple to let his preferences appear. Opposed 
as he is to the pantheistic view of the universe, 
he is scarcely less adverse to the ordinary 
theistical conception which recognises a per- 
sonal God but a personal God without per- 
sonal qualities, and instead of a view which 
can satisfy neither the heart nor the head, 
puts forward the Biblical idea of God as the 
living and creative spirit alike in and over all 
things and all worlds, their source, their go- 
vernor, their benefactor, and their judge. To 
expound and justify this idea in its own man- 
ner and with its own logical rigours, and so 
to make the idea acceptable to the age is, in 
the opinion of our anonymous critic, the great 
mission and duty of philosophy at the pre- 
sent moment. The writing will repay an at- 
tentive perusal. 





Lebensgeschichte des Herrn Jesu Christi. A Life of the Lord Jesus Christ in Chronological Out- 
lines. By Dr. F. W. J. Licutenstern. | vol. 8vo. 1856. Erlangen: Diechert; London: Nutt. 


No greater service could be rendered to reli- 
gion than in a Life of the Saviour composed 
by one deeply penetrated with His spirit, 
having a practised pen and a pictorial style, 
and familiar with the varied scholarship of 
German theology in its general relations 
and in its special bearings on this one sub- 
ject. For so great a boon we look to some 
English scholar, and trust we shall not long 
look in vain. Bunsen, however, is under- 
stood to have had the great theme under 
his thoughts for some time, and in the kind 
of middle point which he holds between Ger- 
man learning and English skill, the advan- 
tages of both of which he possesses in no 
ordinary degree, he may possibly prove to be 
among the least unequal for so high and 
solemn a task. Certain it is (that among all 
the Lives of Christ (Leben Jesu) called and 
put forth by recent German criticism, not one 
presents a detailed, consecutive, and readable 
narrative, doing something to reproduce the 
divine original, and so to extend his empire 
in the world. The volume here offered to the 


reader's notice is no exception. Indeed it 
professes to be nothing more than a chrono- 
logical outline with accompanying remarks. 
Of the five hundred pages whereof the book 
consists, four hundred and fifty are occupied 
with the remarks. The fact suggests the in- 
quiry whether a chronology purchased at 
such a cost is worth the outlay. The answer 
depends on what is meant by “ worth.” The 
value of the result for practical purposes is 
undoubted, but not easily will a severe cri- 
ticism be satisfied with either what is here 
done or what appears in other works. The 
chronology of the events is indeed beset with 
difficulties, which though of minor import- 
ance, nevertheless demand attention at the 
hands of the scholar and the divine. These 
difficulties are handled by Dr. Lichtenstein in 
a spirit of fairness and with sufficient learn- 
ing; and though he makes no pretension to 
originality, he has doubtless produced a use- 
ful book, which the preacher may profit by 
largely, and which the theologian would un- 
wisely overlook. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Handwiérterbuch fiir Religionsunterricht. A Dictionary of Matters pertaining to Religious 


Instruction, both Historical and Doctrinal. By L. C. Scumerpaca. 


Leipzig: Mayer; London: Nutt. 


Tus is one of those admirable manuals which 
are liar to German literature, and which 
we should be glad to see imitated in our own 
language. Intended for popular use the work 
contains a summary of knowledge bearing on 
history and doctrine so far as they proceed 
from or pertain to the Sacred Scriptures, and 
thus offers to schoolmasters, scriptural readers, 
as well as ministers of the Gospel, reliable in- 
formation in a compendious and easily acces- 
sible form. Great is the amount of know- 
ledge compressed into these pages, yet is the 
style perspicuous and the manner attractive. 
Popular in form, in substance the book is 
solid, and may be advantageously consulted 
by theologians and scholars. Of special value 
would it prove to the less educated preacher, 
who yet wishes to dispense substantidl nutri- 
ment to his hearers ; for in addition to general 
information, historical, archzoldgical, and 
geographical, the book presents in condensed 
forms well arranged summaries of scriptural 
teaching on the several points, and the articles 


2nd edition. 


often end with systematic practical applica- 
tions which may be used as outlines or skele- 
tons for sermons and popular addresses. 

As some specimen of the treatment, the 
following may be presented :— 


“Thabor, a hill, three thousand feet high, on the con- 
fines of the tribes Issachar and Zebulon, in the centre of 
Galilee, on the plain Esdraelon, over against Hermon. It 
lies about two days’ journey from Jerusalem, and two 
hours from Nazareth. It is somewhat steep, and accord- 
ing to the in.ormation of ancient and modern travellers, 
very fruitfu’ and pleasant. Oaks-and pistachios rising 
toward heaven, resound with the songs of numerous and 
in part beautifully feathered birds. Wild flowers and 
elegant shrubs luxuriantly display their colours in the 
ever varying lights of the atmosphere, and the most deli- 
cious odours stream forth from crowds of plants and 
flowers which encircle the mountain from its foot to its 
crown. Thabor called by the natives, Jebel Tor, stands 
alone and offers the most charming aspects. On this 
hill the transfiguration of Christ took place, according to 
the common opinion ; the occurrence is still celebrated 
by the inhabitants of the district. Compare Josh, xix. 
22; Judg. iv. 6, 12, seg. Ps. Ixxx. ix. 13; Is. xlvi. 18; 
Matt. xvii. 1, 2; Mark ix. 2. 





Die Bekennt, 


Ariften. 


The Doctrinal Confessions of the ancient Protestant Church of 


Germany. Edited by Dr. Hemnricu Herre. 1 vol. 8vo. Cassel: Fischer; London: Nutt. 


Amone the products of the Reformation was 
an assemblage of doctrinal declarations which 
being drawn up by the ecclesiastical leaders of 
the movement and sanctioned by its civil 
patrons, became the standards of faith and 
teaching in the several Churches that had 
separated from Rome. At first the Confessions 
of belief thus originated, emanated from a 
united Protestant Church, and represented 
the united Church from which they emanated. 
Later on disunion sprang up in the ranks of 
the seceders ; from disunion arose diversities 
in the form and partly in the substance of 
Christian belief. These diversities found 
utterance and publicity in various new decla- 
rations of doctrine. The line which divides 
the time of union and time of diversity is the 
Confession. of Augsburg, presented to the 
Emperor Charles V. in 1530. This Confes- 
sion with other doctrinal authorities of the 
same age, Dr. Heppe has published in the 
volume before us, in order to set forth the 
“original condition of the German Protestant 
Church in regard to matters of belief, and in 


the hope of contributing somewhat toward a 
satisfactory settlement of divisions of opinion 
and strivings after union now prevalent in his 
native land. The work, besides an explana- 
tory and historical introduction, contains, 1, 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, the 
Athanasian Creed, all in Latin; the Con- 
fessions of the ancient Protestant Church; 
and of these, 1, the Augsburg Confession in 
its original form ; 2, the Apology of the Augs- 
burg Confession; 3, the Schmalkald Tractate 
on the power and primacy of the Pope ; 4, the 
Augsburg Confession in a fuller form ; 5, the 
Confession of Saxony; 6, the Wiirtemburg 
Confession with other minor documents and 
critical apparatus. How far Dr. Heppe’s labour 
is likely to meet with the reward he desires, 
we do not think it necessary to pronounce an 
opinion, but we are free to allow that he has 
executed his task as ascholar and a Christian, 
and that the documents he has laid before the 
public possess and ever must possess a high 
historical value. 














